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INTRODUCTION. 


The papers included in this number of the Journal of Social Science 
are nearly all of the Saratoga papers of 1896. As some misapprehen- 
sion may exist in regard to the publication of papers by the Association, 
it may here be said that all papers engaged for the General Meeting of 
the American Social Science Association are so engaged with the under- 
standing that they may be printed in the Journal of Social Science, if 


the Council so decide. If, therefore, the writers choose to publish their 
papers elsewhere (to which the Council offers no objection), it must be 
with the stipulation that these papers may also be published in the 
Journal, at the option of the Council as to the time of publication. 

A list of all the addresses and papers at the meeting of 1896 is printed 
on pages v, vi, and vii. Those belonging to the Department of Health 
are withheld. 





GENERAL MEETING OF 1896. 


The General Meeting of the Association for 1896 was held at 
Saratoga, N.Y., from the 31st of August to the 4th of September, 
inclusive, opening at 8 p.m., August 31, with an address by the 
President, Dr. Kincssury. The Departments of Education and 
Finance met on September 1; the Health Department on Sep- 
tember 2 ; the Department of Jurisprudence on September 3; and 
the Finance and Social Economy Departments on Friday, Sep- 
tember 4. The Election of Officers took place at 8 p.m., Wednes- 
day, September 2. The Order of Business was as follows : — 

The Opening Address by the President, F. J. Kincspury, 
LL.D., of Waterbury, Ct., at 8 p.m., August 31, on “4 Sociological 
Retrospect.” The Annual Report of the Secretary followed, the 
main subject being “4 Glance Forward.” 

The Departments held sessions as follows : — 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 1. 
Departments of Education and Finance. 


9.30 AM. Remarks by the Chairman, Rev. Dr. JosEPH AN- 
DERSON, of Waterbury, Ct., on “ Zhe Educational Value of Modern 
Fraternities.” 


10.00 A.M. A Paper by Prof. DanreEL Quinn, of Washington, 
D.C., on “ Zhe Duty of Higher Education in our Times.” 


11.00 A.M. A Report by Prof. S. M. Linpsay, of the Finance 
Department, on “ Zhe Growth and Significance of Municipal Enter- 
prises for Profit.” 


11.20 A.M. A Paper by Prof. WaLTER F. WiLtcox, Cornell 
University, on “ Methods of Determining the Economic Productivity 
of Municipal Enterprises.” 


12,00 M. A Paper by Prof. Joun H. Gray, of Evanston, IIl. 


8.00 P.M. A Paper by Rev. Dr. H. L. Way anp, of Philadel- 
phia, on “ Zhe Higher Education of the Colored People of the South,” 
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followed by a Debate, which was opened by Gen. T. J. Morcan, 
followed by Mr. Booker T. WasHINcTON, of Tuskegee, Ala., and 
Mr. Hucu M. Brown, of Washington, D.C. 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 2. 
Department of Health. 
9.30 A.M. A Paper by P. R. Botton, M.D., Tutor in Surgery, 
New York University, on “ Zhe Physiology of Exercise.” 


10,00 A.M. A Paper on “ Medical Selection for Life Insurance,” 
by BRANDRETH Symonps, M.D., Examiner for the Mutual Life In 
surance Company of New York. 


11.00 A.M. “ Zhe Introduction into Medicine of the Thyroid 
Gland,” by the Secretary of the Department, Pearce BalLey, 
M.D., Assistant in Neurology, Columbia College, New York. 


8.30 P.M. A Debate on “ /mmigration and Quarantine,” opened 
by STEPHEN SmiTH, M.D., of New York, followed by F. B. 
SANBORN, and others. 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 3. 
Department of Jurisprudence. 


9.30 A.M. Remarks on “ Highway Laws,” by the Chairman of 
the Department, Prof. WayLanpD. 


10,00 A.M. A Paper by J. WaRREN GREENE, Esq., of Brooklyn, 
N.Y., on “ Legislation in its Relation to Jurisprudence.” 


11.00 AM. A Paper by President D. J. Hitt, of Rochester, 
N.Y., on “ Jnternational Justice,” followed by a Debate. 


8.00 P.M. An Address by Str. Ciatrr McKetway, Esq., of 
Brooklyn, N.Y., on “ Reform in Municipal Government.” 


FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 4. 
Department of Social Economy. 


g.00 A.M. Remarks by the Chairman of the Department, F. B. 
SANBORN, introducing a Paper by Mr. Nortu on “ Zhe Fallacies 
of Industrial Statistics.” 


o 
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9.30 A.M. A Paper by S. N. D. Nortu, Esq., of Boston, on 
“ The New Industrial Education in England and Massachusetts.” 


at 


10.30 A.M. A Paper, “ Zhe Working Boy,” by Mrs. FLORENCE 
KELLEY, of Chicago, Factory Inspector of Illinois. 


11.30 A.M. Remarks on “ Zhe Mecessity for Trade Schools,” by 
the Secretary of the Department, JosrEPH LEE, Esq., of Brookline, 
Mass. 


12.00 M. A Paper on “ Education as Related to Vocation,” by 
S. T. Dutron, Esq., of Brookline, Mass. 


12.30 P.M. A Debate on the “ Zrade School Question,” opened 
by C. W. BirTWELL, Esq., of Boston, and continued by Z. R. 
Brockway, Esq., of the Elmira State Reformatory, and others. 





400 P.M. The “ Zrade School Question,’ continued. 


The officers chosen September 2 follow on page xii. 





BUSINESS OF 1896. 


As usual, only four of the five Departments of the Association 
were effectually represented at the General Meetings, the Finance 
Department having joined with the Education and Social Economy 
Departments in presenting Papers. 

In addition to the list of Papers announced by the Council, and 
given above, a Paper advocating his particular system of deaf-mute 
education was volunteered by Dr. E. M. Gallaudet of the National 
Deaf-Mute College at Washington, and very briefly debated in the 
Department of Education, September ro. 

In place of Dr. J. M. Brannan, chairman of the Health Depart- 
ment, who had arranged for a debate on “ Immigration and Quar- 
antine,” but was unable to be present, Dr. Stephen Smith of New 
York, the delegate from the United States to the International 
Sanitary Conference at Paris in 1895, opened this debate, and, 
besides speaking at some length on the inefficiency of the tradi- 
tional quarantine, and the improved sanitary methods that have 
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taken its place, largely, gave some interesting results of his 
investigation, as a member of the New York State Board of 
Charities, into the superfluity of hospitals and infirmaries in the 
cities of New York, Albany, Buffalo, Syracuse, etc. It appeared 
that many more hospitals have been set up than the public good 
requires, and that much needless outlay of money and some - 
considerable abuses have been the consequence. In regard to 
international sanitary arrangements, Dr. Smith gave the latest 
facts, and pointed out how simple a matter it is to prevent the 
spread of cholera, if the proper means are taken,— as is now done 
by most of the European nations. Cholera, he said, always 
reaches Europe by way of the Mahometan pilgrims to Mecca, and 
always comes to America in immigrant vessels. The needful 
precautions would keep it away from us and from Western 
Europe. 

Dr. Pearce Bailey read a most interesting and valuable paper 
on the treatment of insanity, and particularly the form of disease 
called myxoedema, by means of thyroid-feeding; that is, the 
supply of the wasted or atrophied thyroid gland in men by using 
as food the prepared thyroid of a sheep. He described the 
origin of this treatment, and how it has been extended, with 
noticeable results, to the case of cretins,— and sometimes to other 
forms of insanity than. that for which it is a specific. A debate 
followed, in which Mr. Sanborn mentioned the experiments in 
Scotland, some of which he had witnessed, and said that the 
treatment was successfully used by Dr. Adams of the Westboro 
Insane Hospital, in Massachusetts, Dr. C. P. Bancroft of the New 
Hampshire Asylum at Concord, N.H., and other specialists, result- 
ing sometimes in recoveries from mania and melancholia. The 
paper will appear elswhere. 

Although the papers on Trade Schools were read in the Depart- 
ment of Social Economy, for convenience, they are here printed 
among the Education Papers, where they properly belong. 

It was voted to refer to the Council and its Special Committee 
all propositions for union with other associations, and also the 
question of time and place for the next General Meeting. 
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CONSTITUTION. 


I. This Society shall be called the AMERICAN SOCIAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION. 

II. Its object shall be classified in five departments: the first, of Educa- 
tion; the second, of Health; the third, of Trade and Finance; the fourth, of 
Social Economy; the fifth, of Jurisprudence. 

III. It shall be administered by a President, as many honorary Vice-Presi- 
dents as may be chosen, a Treasurer, a Secretary, and a Council, charged with 
general supervision; five Department Committees, established by the Council, 
charged with the supervision of their respective departments ; and such Local 
Committees as may be established by the Council at different points, to serve 
as branch associations. The Council shall consist of President, Treasurer, 
and Secretary, the Chairman and Secretary of each Department, and ten 
Directors, with power to fill vacancies and to make their own By-Laws. The 
President, Vice-Presidents, Treasurer, Chairman, and Secretaries of Depart- 
ments, and Directors shall be chosen annually by members of the Association, 
and shall hold office till their successors are chosen. The President, or in his 
absence a Director, shall be Chairman of the Council. The Chairman of the 
Local Committees shall be chosen at the pleasure of their respective commit- 
tees. Whenever a Branch Association shall be organized and recognized as 
such by the Council, its President shall be ex officio one of the Vice-Presidents 
of the American Association, and, together with the Secretary and Treasurer, 
shall be entitled to all the privileges of membership in that Association. And, 
whenever a Local Department shall be organized and recognized as such by the 
Council, its Chairman shall become ex officio a member of the parent Associa- 
tion. The Chairman and Secretary of each Department, with the consent of the 
President of the Association, may appoint such special Department Committees 
as they may think best. The General Secretary shall be elected for three years, 
unless he resigns, or is removed by a two-thirds vote of the members present 
and voting in a regular meeting of the Council; and out of his compensation 
he may pay the salary of an Assistant Secretary, who may also be Secretary of 
one Department. 

IV. Any person may become .a member by paying five dollars, and may 
continue.a member by paying annually such further sum as may be fixed at 
the Annual Meeting, not exceeding ten dollars. On payment of one hundred 
dollars, any person may become a life-emember exempt from assessments. 
Honorary and corresponding members may be elected, and exempted from the 
payment of assessments. 

V. The Council shall have sole power to call and conduct General Meet- 
ings, and to publish the Transactions and other documents of the Association. 
The Department Committee shall have power to call and conduct Department 
Meetings. 

VI. No amendment of this Constitution shall be made, except at an annual 
meeting, with public notice of the proposed amendment. 














American Social Science Association. 


(Founded in 1865.) 
OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION. 


1896-97. 


President, JAMES B. ANGELL, LL.D., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


First Vice-President, ¥. J. Kincspury, Waterbury, Ct. 


Vice-Presidents. 
FRANCIS WAYLAND, New Haven, Ct. H. L. Waytanp, Philadelphia. 
DanteEt C. GILMAN, Baltimore, Md. ANDREW Dickson White, Ithaca, N.Y. 
Witiram T. Harris, Washington, D.C. Grace PeckKHAM Murray, M.D., New York. 
CarRROLL D. WriGut, Washington, D.C. Henry B. Baker, Lansing, Mich. 
Mrs. Joun E. Lonae, Boston. DorMAN B. Eaton, New York. 


Lucy Ha.tt-Brown, M.D., Brooklyn, N.Y. H. Horsrook Curtis, M.D., New York. 
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Samus. W. Dike, D.D., Auburndale, Mass. Joun Eaton, Washington, D.C. 
Cuarces A. Psgasopy, New York. 





General Secretary, F. B. SANBORN, Concord, Mass. 


Treasurer, ANSON PuHecps Stokes, 45 Cedar St., New York. 


Directors. 
Joun GraHAmM Brooks, Cambridge, Mass. Seymour Dexter, Elmira, N.Y. 
T. M. Nortu, New York. E. H. Avery, Auburn, N.Y. 
Epwarp T. Potter, Newport, R.I. Joun L. Mituican, Allegheny, Pa. 
EuGene Situ, New York. S. M. Hotcuxiss, Hartford, Ct. 
Oscar S. Straus, New York. Homer Fo rks, New York. 


Department Officers. 
I. Education.— JoserH ANpgrRsON, D.D., Waterbury, Ct., Chairman; Prof. DANIEL 
Quinn, Washington, D.C., Secretary. 


II. Health—J. W. Brannan, M.D., 11 W. 12th St., New York, Chatrman; PEarRcE 
Bar.tey, M.D., 60 W. soth St., New York, Secretary. 


Ill. Finance.— Prof. J. W. Jenks, Ithaca, N.Y., Chairman; Prof. SAamurv M. Linp- 
say, Philadelphia, Secretary. 


IV. Social Economy.—¥F. B. SANBORN, Concord, Chairman; Joszpu Lees, Brook- 
line, Mass., Secretary. 


V. Jurisprudence.— Prof. Francis Waytanp, New Haven, Chairman; F. J. 
Stimson, 709 Exchange Building, Boston, Secretary. 


Executive Committee. 


J. B. AnGeti, President; F. B. SANBORN, General Secretary; ANSON PHELPS 
Stokes, Treasurer ; Rev. JosgpH ANDERSON, Education Chairman; Dr. J. W. BRANNAN, 
Health Chairman; Prof. FRANcis WAYLAND, Jurisprudence Chairman; Prof. J. W. Jenks, 
Finance Chairman; Jossru Lee, Social Economy Secretary. 
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Education Department.— Rev. Joseph Anderson, Waterbury, Conn.; Dr. 
S. F. Scovel, Wooster, Ohio; T. W. Higginson, Cambridge, Mass.; Professor 
W. T. Harris, Washington, D.C. ; Justin Winsor, Cambridge, Mass.; Professor 
Alpheus Hyatt, Boston; Louis F. Soldan, St. Louis, Mo.; Mrs. G. H. Palmer, 
Cambridge, Mass.; Professor W. H. Payne, Ann Arbor, Mich.; Miss Marian 
Talbot, ‘Chicago; Walter S. Parker, Horace G. Wadlin, Boston; Professor 
Daniel Quinn, Washington, D.C. 


Health Department.— J. W. Brannan, M.D., New York; H. Holbrook Curtis, 
M.D., New York; W. Gill Wylie, M.D., New York; Professor W. H. Brewer, 
New Haven, Conn.; George E. Waring, Jr., New York; J. S. Billings, M.D., 
Washington, D.C.; Henry B. Baker, M.D., Lansing, Mich.; Mary Putnam 
Jacobi, M.D., New York; Lucy Hall-Brown, M.D., Brooklyn, N.Y.; Grace 
Peckham, M.D., New York; B. Sachs, M.D., New York; Dr. Titus Munson 
Coan, New York; A. N. Bell, M.D., Brooklyn; Cyrus Edson, M.D., New 
York; Professor Charles Doremus, New York; Pearce Bailey, M.D., New York. 


Finance Department.—J. W. Jenks, Ithaca, N.Y.; William L. Trenholm, 
New York; David J. Hill, Rochester, N.Y.; George S. Coe, New York; Ed- 
ward Atkinson, Boston; Professor H. W. Farnam, New Haven, Conn.; Pro- 
fessor Henry C. Adams, Ann Arbor, Mich.; Gamaliel Bradford, Boston ; 
W.M. Ivins, New York; J. Sloat Fassett, Elmira, N.Y.; Martin W. Cooke, 
Rochester, N.Y.; Robert P. Porter, Washington, D.C.; Joseph Wright, Cin- 
cinnati; Professor S. M. Lindsay, Philadelphia. 


Social Economy Department.— F. B. Sanborn, Concord, Mass.; Carroll D. 
Wright, Washington, D.C.; Robert Treat Paine, Boston; Rev. Washington 
Gladden, Columbus, Ohio; Rev. John L. Milligan, Allegheny, Pa.; Mrs. Clara 
T. Leonard, Springfield, Mass.; Miss Mary M. Cohen, Philadelphia; Miss 
Grace E. Dodge, New York; Professor E. J. James, Chicago; Rev. J. G. 
Brooks, Cambridge, Mass.; Joseph Lee, Boston. 


Jurisprudence Department.— Professor Francis Wayland, New Haven, Conn. ; 
Hon. C. C. Bonney, Chicago, Ill.; Charles A. Peabody, New York; Professor 
Henry Hitchcock, St. Louis, Mo.; Professor Carleton Hunt, New Orleans ; 
Thomas Thacher, New York; F. L. Wayland, Philadelphia; C. J. Bonaparte, 
Baltimore; Theodore Bacon, Rochester, N.Y.; Theodore S. Woolsey, Pro- 
fessor William K. Townsend, New Haven, Conn.; C. La Rue Munson, Will- 
iamsport, Pa.; F. J. Stimson, Exchange Building, Boston. 











MEMBERS OF THE ASSOCIATION. 


[All officers are ex-officio members of the Association; but 
persons serving on the Department Committees may or may not 
be members of the Association. In this present list the annual 
members are given alphabetically, without reference to States ; 
then the life members follow, classified by States ; and, finally, the 
honorary and corresponding members. The only distinction be- 
tween honorary and corresponding members is that the former 
reside in the United States, the latter in foreign countries. It is 
a rule of the Association to drop from the list of annual members 
those who have not paid their assessment for two years. If former 
members do not find their names on the list as it now stands, it 
will generally be for the reason just mentioned. 

No List of Members of the Association, as printed, can ever be 
quite complete, so many changes occur by death and withdrawal, 
the accession of new members, etc. The following list is as com- 
plete as the Secretary could make it up to Nov. 1, 1896; but no 
doubt the addresses of several members are wrong, and there are 
instances of names misprinted, etc., of which the Secretary will 
thank any person to notify him when the fact is observed. ] 
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THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 


A SOCIOLOGICAL RETROSPECT. 
BY F. J. KINGSBURY, LL.D. 
[Read Monday evening, Aug. 31, 1896.] 


In 1796 the United States of America was seven years old,—a 
healthy infant, no doubt, but hardly yet out of its swaddling- 
clothes. The firm hand and wise head of George Washington still 
. presided over its destinies, but it gave full scope for all his firm- 
ness and wisdom. We are just beginning to get far enough away 
from that period to take a true historical perspective of events, and 
to estimate the relative value of forces with some degree of accuracy. 
The nation did not spring, full-fledged, into existence from the 
brain of Minerva, or from any other brain, although, thanks, prob- 
ably, to Fourth of July orations, we have been for many years in 
the habit of looking at it in that way. 

In 1783, having maintained with success an eight years’ struggle 
with Great Britain, and having by the justice of. our claims, and 
the manner in which they had been defended, raised up astrong and 
growing party in our favor within the empire itself, the mother 
country concluded, as a matter of economy, to wash her hands of 
us, and to see how we could manage by ourselves. A large party 
there, probably a majority, had little faith in our ability to make 
ourselves a nation; and they were not without reasons for their 
opinion. A common danger, a common necessity, and a common 
desperation had bound together, during that long struggle, a 
great number of heterogeneous and wholly discordant elements ; 
and the ending of the struggle with the declaration of peace at 
once let them all loose again, and in full freedom to play upon 
each other. 

Looking at it from this distance, it would seem that, when the 
independence of the colonies was once acknowledged, all that they 
had striven for was secured. Doubtless it appeared so to many in 
that day. The war was over, the army disbanded, Washington 
had taken formal leave of his officers, and retired to Mt. Vernon. 
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There was to be no more fear of an enemy, no more taxation, no 
more cruel separation of families. No more of those times that 
tried men’s souls, and women’s most of all, when all hearts were 
failing them for fear. Now they had nothing to do but resume 
the arts of peace,— to go on and prosper. 

But closer students of our history have taught us that the real 
truth was far different from this, and that for four years longer the 
nation’s fate hung suspended in a balance not less tremulous and 
not less perilous than during the time which followed the retreat 
from Long Island or the awful winter of Valley Forge. 

What was this people whom England had reluctantly admitted 
to be “free, sovereign, and independent”? There was as yet no 
nation, no United States of America. For, though Jefferson had 
used these words in the Declaration of Independence, it was as but 
a dream of hope, a.prophecy unfulfilled. Really, they were thir- 
teen colonies, extending through sixteen degrees of latitude, each 
one varying from every other, in soil, in climate, in form of gov- 
ernment, in history, in habit, in tradition, in ambition, in hope. 

Let us consider for a moment some of these differences. 

New Hampshire had long been a royal colony, ruled by a royal 
governor on an aristocratic plan. 

Massachusetts,— first a Puritan self-government, almost a hier- 
archy, afterwards brought under royal sway, but independent, 
proud, wilful, and domineering. The seed which there had blos- 
somed into rebellion was by no means dead, and slept in a fertile 
soil. 

Rhode Island,— the non-resistant liberty of Roger Williams, re- 
enforced by the stubborn endurance of the Quakers, strong to 
suffer and slow to yield. She was the last to accept the new gov- 
ernment, and finally yielded only when it had ceased to be of 
importance whether she did or not. 

Connecticut,— a pure democracy from the beginning, the mother 
of constitutional government ; proud of her chartered rights, and 
the only one of the colonies that knew by experience to the full 
what self-government meant, and had tasted too fully its sweets to 
yield one iota to a more aristocratic or any other superimposed 
form ; asking nothing but to be let alone. 

New York,— another royal colony, rich and powerful, fully alive 
to the importance of her commanding position and to her com- 
merce as a road to further wealth. 

New Jersey,— without a port of importance, relying on her man- 
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ufactures, agriculture, and mines, and not unjustly, but very de- 
cidedly, jealous of her great commercial neighbor. 

Pennsylvania,— her destiny bound up in the traditions of Will- 
iam Penn, rendered very non-elastic by a strong infusion of Dutch 
conservatism,— an empire in the breadth and richness of her do- 
main. 

Maryland,— as avowedly Catholic in her religion as all the rest 
were Protestant, and in this regard having nothing to gain and 
everything to lose. 

Delaware,— small, but proud, and always afraid of being swal- 
lowed up. 

Virginia,— politically democratic, socially aristocratic,— a white 
aristocracy based on negro slavery. A lesser England in her ideas, 
with an ambition as wide as her domain. The plantation was her . 
unit, and the lord of the manor her typical man. 

North Carolina,— poor and sensitive, strong in her convictions 
of right and with the courage to maintain them. 

South Carolina,— wealthy, imperious, and exacting. 

Georgia,— a Puritan colony, modified by the accident of slavery 
and a semi-tropical environment. 

These were the sevéral members of this loose confederation, 
held in place hitherto by the cohesive power of a common danger, 
which power was now suddenly withdrawn, leaving in full play all 
the passions, interests, prejudices, and jealousies, not only which 
belonged to them by nature, but which had been engendered by 
eight years of repression, forced sacrifice, and real or fancied 
slights and wrongs. And it was not until after it had seemed 
many times that all which had been sacrificed during eight years 
of war was about to be thrown away that Washington and his 
wise counsellors saw these warring elements united in one people, 
under a Constitution which, considering the problems it had to 
solve and its success in their solution, may well be regarded as one 
of the wonders of the world. As a sociological event, it outranks 
in importance any other within a century on either side. The 
Revolution in France which immediately followed it, and which 
perhaps ranks next in importance, was the work of a wholly differ- 
ent type of civilization, and in method, motive, and result was 
widely differentiated from ours; yet it confessedly caught much of 
its inspiration and encouragement from what had taken place here. 
Our people had the disadvantage of less homogeneity; but they 
had the advantage of knowing better what they wanted, and a 
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much clearer idea of the use they proposed to make of their own 
way when they got it. 


1796-1821. 


During the first quarter-century of our existence, perhaps the 
most important work accomplished, aside from the assertion and 
maintenance of our rights as a nation, was the unifying and con- 
necting of the distant portions of our vast territory by a system of 
roads and canals, and an extension of slack-water navigation on 
the larger streams. A great majority of these works were long 
since abandoned, having been replaced by railroads; but their 
utility in opening up our new country and binding together as one 
the varied and widely separated States was of high importance. 
To indicate somewhat the conditions of intercommunication at 
this point let me say that I have in my possession a letter written 
during the period under consideration by an officer in the United 
States Army, then stationed at Fort Adams on the Mississippi 
River, to his brother in Connecticut. He speaks of his desire to 
visit home, and the importance of such a trip to him for attending 
to some business interests; but he says, “I can get but six 
months’ leave of absence, and that barely gives me time to go and 
return, without leaving any margin for attending to my business 
affairs.” 

In this quarter of a century, steam navigation, which had for 
some time attracted attention, became an assured success. The 
railroad had not yet appeared. It is an interesting speculation to 
consider what would have been or might have been the influence 
of its earlier introduction. Perhaps it is not too much to say that, 
if in 1800 the railroad had been fairly developed, a very large part 
of the State of Ohio would to-day have been an unbroken wilder- 
ness. Ohio lands were sold for $1.25 .an acre, but it cost an aver- 
age of $13 an acre to clear them of timber and fit them for use. 
If for three or even five cents a mile Illinois prairies could have 
been reached and bought for the same price, the same money 
would have bought almost ten times as many acres. In that case 
what would the country have done for Presidents? It startles one 
to think of it; although, really, recent experience seems to show 
that candidates may be grown upon almost any soil. Per-contra, 
it may be worth consideration that the people who can put $13 an 
acre worth of money or muscle into the developing of new land for 
a home are not laying a bad foundation for future Presidents. 
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Perhaps I ought here to remark that, adopting in a general way 
our own division of Social Science into five departments, I am en- 
deavoring to present the leading features in those departments for 
each twenty-five years during the last century. Therefore, having 
noted what belongs to the general department of Jurisprudence, I 
turn back to consider the department of Health. 

In 1798 Edward Jenner put forth his experiments and their re- 
sults in vaccination with kine-pox, as a preventive for small-pox. 
It is absolutely impossible for us at this time to appreciate what 
the whole civilized world suffered prior to 1798 from the fear of 
small-pox. It was an ever-present terror. It was one of the great 
and dreadful risks always to be reckoned with as a part of every 
journey. The laws of self-preservation prevented in many cases 
the care and attendance which were absolutely required, and 
strangers and sojourners had little chance of securing even moder- 
ate care and comfort. The only known protection was voluntarily 
to subject one’s self to the disease by inoculation under favorable 
circumstances, when treatment and medical attendance could be 
commanded, and then to take the chances. All through New 
England, and probably in other thickly settled portions of the 
States, what were called ‘“pest-houses” were established by pri- 
vate enterprise or philanthropy. These were some old or slightly 
constructed buildings, far from other human habitation, usually 
under the care of some physician of local reputation in the treat- 
ment of the disease. Personal attendants were employed who had 
already had it, and thus were safe from its attacks. A preparatory 
course of treatment, intended to put the patient in a favorable con- 
stitutional condition, was the first step. Then he went to the pest- 
house, was inocuicted with the virus, and awaited the result. The 
pathology for many years was little understood by the best physi- 
cians, and remedies were used which are now known to have been 
only aggravations of the disease. The statistical tables, which, 
under the circumstances, can be regarded as little more than 
guesses, place the mortality of the pest-houses as “one in six or 
seven hundred”; but I imagine this is a low estimate. Those 
who died were buried quickly in some lonesome place near the 
pest-house, where a grave could be easily dug, and far removed 
from usual places of sepulture. Sometimes the grave was marked 
by a rough field stone placed at either end, sometimes by nothing. 
From some knowledge of the sites of some of these pest-houses, 
the number of graves known to exist of those buried from them, 
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and the population of the district from which the patients were 
taken, I should judge the death-rate to be two or three times as 
great as that above given. 

If any one desires to know what one good and not especially 
timid man suffered through a long life from this terror, let him 
read the life of the Rev. Dr. Samuel Johnson, the first president of 
(then King’s, now) Columbia College, of the city of New York. In 
1722 he and two very intimate friends, one a fellow-townsman, went 
to England to obtain Episcopal ordination. His young townsman 
died in London of small-pox. In 1753, when he was elected presi- 
dent of the college, a serious objection to his acceptance was that 
in New York he should be more subject to small-pox than in Strat- 
ford, Conn. In 1756 his second son William, a young man of 
much ability and great promise, having gone to England on the 
same errand of ordination, died there of the small-pox. In 1758 
his wife died of small-pox. In terror and dejection he resigned 
the presidency, and went back to Stratford. Among the many 
causes for thankfulness upon which, with pious humility, he dwelt 
during his whole life, one can but believe that one of the greatest 
of all was that he did not finally die of the small-pox. Poor old 
man! How he suffered! Yet he is but a representative of his 
time, the main difference being that in his case his fears and suf- 
ferings have gone on record, and so have been preserved for our 
edification. Out of this vale of misery Edward Jenner lifted the 
world. He met with much opposition, but had the happiness of 
living to see his discovery fully established, and to receive a sub- 
stantial reward from a grateful nation. 

During the remainder of this quarter of a century little more of 
progress in what relates to health can be noted than a broader 
and more scientific system of medical education than had hitherto 
prevailed, leading to the establishment of sundry small medical 
schools in various parts of the country, which in their turn dis- 
appeared, and gave place to more modern methods. 

In Education the most noticeable signs of progress in the quar- 
ter-century under consideration are the introduction of natural 
science into the college courses, or the very great extension of 
those courses in that direction. Before that time Latin, Greek, 
and sometimes Hebrew, with mathematics and a very moderate 
amount of physics, covered the whole college course. Chem- 
istry had’ not long before this time passed into scientific form. 
Priestley, the discoverer of oxygen (which discovery laid the 
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foundation of scientific chemistry) did not die until 1804.* The 
observations of the early geologists, and the arguments and spec- 
ulations by which they were accompanied, had a great fnfluence 
in freeing and broadening human thought, and throwing off the 
bondage of a literal interpretation of the Hebrew speculators, as 
being the final word in questions of science. The increase of 
medical schools about this time has already been noticed. The 
first school wholly for the study of law, the famous one at Litch- 
field, Conn., was begun in 1784; but its influence on the profes- 
sion and its methods of study was active during the period under 
consideration. Several theological seminaries were established ; 
and the opportunity for study thus given, though it did not ac- 
complish much immediately, laid the foundation for a great sub- 
sequent advance in historic study and Biblical interpretation. 
The Herschels’ great progress in the science of astronomy also 
belongs to this period; and, although its sociological value may 
not be obvious, it made knowledge certain, where before it was 
vague, and probably tended to allay the fear of comets and other 
celestial terrors, which in former times of superstition was a source 
of much suffering. 


1821-1846. 


Coming to the next twenty-five years, from 1821 to 1846, in the 
department of Jurisprudence we can note the abolition, in most 
States, of the stocks and the whipping-post as punishment for 
criminals (the pillory and the ducking-stool having gone long 
before), and the abolition of imprisonment for debt. Whether the 
fear of imprisonment tended to keep men out of debt would be an 
interesting question for the penologist. Whether putting a man in 
prison enabled him to pay his debts would be a good problem for 
a political convention. The introduction of a wise and liberal 
joint-stock act, the credit of which is generally conceded to 
Theodore Hinsdale, of Connecticut, is among the most important 
legislative events in this period, from a sociological standpoint. 

So far as we know, human slavery is as old as human society. 
It came to this country as a part of established social order, and 
during more than a hundred years had been a fixed part of our 
social system before Thomas Clarkson, in the middle of the last 
century, called attention to its intrinsic wrongfulness and its un- 


* He died in America, though an Englishman ; while Count Rumford, his emulator, though 
an American, died in France. ' 
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wisdom, in a manner to gain the public ear. Meantime economic 
interests had almost eliminated slavery from the Northern and 
Eastern States, while from the same causes it largely increased in 
the Southern portion of the country. It is not necessary to spend 
time upon it here further than to note that during the period now 
under discussion it became a question of vital consideration, 
growing year by year more absorbing, until it finally became al- 
most the only issue of national importance. The acquisition of 
Texas and the war with Mexico were episodes in our history 
closely connected with this controversy. 

Prior to 1821 there was but one public water-works deserving 
the name in the United States; namely, that of Philadelphia. The 
largest cities were supplied from wells, surrounded by ground in a 
most unsanitary condition ; and, of course, all modern appliances 
for domestic sanitation were impossible. By 1846 or a little later 
every city in the country, of an} considerable size, many smaller 
towns and villages, as well as detached country dwellings, were 
supplied with a full flow of pure water, usually at a price hardly 
more than nominal; and most houses of any importance were sup- 
plied with hot and cold water, baths, and other sanitary appliances. 
This period, then, may be fitly marked as the era of cleanliness; 
and, if cleanliness is, as we are sometimes told, next to godliness 
and soap a means to salvation, what more laudatory words can 
be used? 

Prior to 1840 only a few, a very few, of our largest cities were 
lighted by gas. The old oil lamp on an eight-foot post, climbed 
by a ladder and kindled by a torch, was our only dependence. It 
was more poetical, but less practical; and, although it may seem 
a trifling matter, we passed in the same period from the flint-and- 
steel to the cheap friction match, and children were no longer 
sent from house to house to borrow fire on a shovel. 

The daguerrotype, which in its various modifications is a matter 
of importance, scientifically, artistically, and socially, dates from 
1840. A little later the practical development of the sewing-ma- 
chine (about 1850) marks an era of great importance in the history 
of hand labor. Like all improvements proposing to substitute 
mechanical contrivances for manual labor, it was regarded by 
many with great prejudice, as likely to deprive sewing-women of 
a livelihood. It was found, however, that garments were so much 
cheapened that the demand was largely increased, that sewing 
on a machine was a pleasanter and less laborious occupation than 
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hand-sewing, and that, owing to increased demand, better prices 
could be paid. If anybody suffered, therefore, it was the people 
who bought the garments; but nobody seemed to think much 
about them. 

One of the most successful attempts to rescue the victims of 
undue use of alcoholic drinks which has ever been made since 
mankind first began to yield to this universal appetite belongs to 
this era. It is known in history as the Washingtonian Movement, 
and had its origin with some self-reformed men in the city of 
Baltimore in 1840. It was followed up by the Irish temperance 
apostle, Father Mathew. It seems to have been one of those 
singular psychic waves which, sometimes for good and quite as 
often for bad, occasionally pass over a community, sweeping 
everything in its course. It is not founded in reason; but is that 
anything against it? How few human phases of action which 
assume large proportions have much to do with reason! Pas- 
sion, sentiment, caprice, anger, jealousy, prejudice, what you will 
of a thousand things, are far more likely to sway men’s wills than 
reason. And it is just a piece of very good fortune when, as in 
this case, these wild public paroxysms take a beneficent direc- 
tion. It has been estimated that not less than five hundred thou- 
sand intemperate men took the pledge during this excitement, and 
an unusuaily large proportion kept it. 

One of the discoveries most important to the human race, 
equalling, if not surpassing, that of vaccination in beneficence, was 
the discovery of anzsthetics. It is not necessary here to go into 
any detail as to its importance or its history, or the bitter contro- 
versies over the credit of its discovery. It is sufficient to say that 
they belong to the period under consideration. 

This period is also the era of the steam railroad for passenger 
traffic. Introduced in England in 1827 and in this country two 
years later, it rapidly superseded every other method of transpor- 
tation, and reorganized the lines of communication throughout the 
civilized world. The telegraph, by which now is only meant the 
electric telegraph of Morse, stands on the dividing line between 
this period and the next. The invention was prior to 1846, but its 
practical application came a little later. 
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THIRD PERIOD, 1846-1871. 


We pass on to the next quarter-century from 1846 to 1871. 
One of the earliest improvements that deserve a passing notice, 
and belong to the department of jurisprudence, is the law enacted 
in Connecticut in 1847, through the influence of Hon. Charles J. 
McCurdy, and soon adopted throughout the English-speaking 
world, which allowed the parties to a suit to testify. To look 
back upon, it seems a trivial thing, but is one of the most im- 
portant advances in that somewhat artificial structure, the English 
Common Law, which has been made in this century or the last. 

All along through this period and the subsequent one great and 
radical changes have been taking place in the legal position of 
married women. Some of these would once have been considered 
subversive of social order, but we are adapting ourselves to them ; 
and while there is, I think, no question that they are either the 
cause or the consequence, or both, of a very considerable change 
in the relation of the sexes to each other, it is too early yet, and 
may be for a long time, to pronounce definitely as to their value in 
all respects. 

Closely connected with this change in the status of married 
women has come what its friends call the emancipation of the 
single woman. There have always been some pretty fairly eman- 
cipated women figuring through history,— such as Cleopatra, Aspa- 
sia, Zenobia,— not to mention conspicuous figures in more modern 
history ; but they have been the exceptions, showing only what the 
sex was capable of under extraordinary conditions. There is no 
question that the English and American idea, while making much 
of the individual woman, has not in many respects regarded her 
highly as aclass. Two hundred years ago her education in ordi- 
nary cases was considered ample, if it included reading and writ- 
ing ; and there was some doubt whether the latter accomplishment 
was desirable. Gradually for a hundred years, but rapidly through 
this last fifty, all this has been changed,— changed for the better 
in most respects, we can now safely say. Her sphere of useful- 
ness has been enlarged in many directions, and she has to a 
certain extent lost that sense of dependency which, while it 
might add to her attractiveness, was by no means sure to in- 
crease her happiness; and, if it becomes necessary for her to 
support a husband, as it often does, she is doubtless much better 
fitted to do so. 
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In this period, too, we note another triumph of electricity, of gen- 
eral importance to mankind,—the establishment, in the face of 
what seemed insurmountable obstacles, of the ocean telegraph, 
bringing all parts of the civilized world in daily and hourly 
connection. 

Doubtless the most important event which marks this period is 
the abolition of negro slavery in the United States, as the outcome 
of the greatest civil war which the world has ever known, involv- 
ing social and sociological phenomena of various kinds, on a scale 
of magnitude nowhere paralleled in history. We are yet too near 
to view it in proper historical perspective, and see its bearing on 
the history of the race; but it is destined for many years to be a’ 
matter of profound study and philosophic thought, as even now 
are the Crusades, the German Reformation, and the French 
Revolution. . 

Closely connected with this is the Geneva Arbitration, which, 
in the progress that it marks in peaceful diplomacy, and in its in- 
fluence on the thought of the world, is to be reckoned among the 
benign influences of the century. 


FINAL PERIOD, 1871-1896. 


The quarter of a century just now closed, although one of great 
interest sociologically, can be treated briefly, as its history is 
familiar, and its points of interest have been the subjects of our 
recent essays and discussions. In jurisprudence, a disposition 
among enlightened nations to avoid war and to settle disputes by 
negotiation or arbitration is one of the most notable and hopeful 
facts in human progress. Wars have not yet ceased from the 
earth, nor will it be possible for a long time yet, wholly to avoid 


‘ them ; but a strong desire to do so is a long step in the right direc- 


tion. Among the minor improvements may be noted the attempts, 
not yet very successful, but still of much promise, to unify statute 
law and legal forms in the several States of the Union. The end 
to be gained is so plainly desirable that we have great hope some 
way may be found to attain it. In the arts the greatly extended 
use of electricity for light, heat, and power, and what may be 
called a by-product, the ever-wonderful telephone, excite our ad- 
miration. In medicine the discovery or development of the germ 
theory of disease, and its corollary, antiseptic surgery, mark a 
notable advance in that science. 
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The most alarming feature of this period is the rapid growth 
of an antagonism to fixed institutions and ideas, to prevailing laws 
and systems of ethics, to fixed habits of industry, to loyal service in 
return for wages paid, to respect for good order, for the laws 
securing property, and for nearly everything which sane people 
have been accustomed to consider necessary to the safety of 
society. Under the various names of Socialism, Anarchy, and 
Populism, or under no name whatever, by thousands of people 
scouting the idea of industry and defying the law, a vast number 
of men seem ready for acts of violence and any form of crime. 
This outburst of lawlessness had its inception in Middle Europe, 
and was doubtless brought here and made possible by immigration ; 
but it has affected to some extent our native population, has suc- 
ceeded in taking control of the machinery of one of our great 
political parties, and the end is not yet. 

Let us consider now, in a brief recapitulation, what progress 
we have made in this century in the conduct of life. In everything 
that relates to Physics, covering the whole range of physical 
science and the mechanic arts, unless perhaps architecture should 
be excepted, the progress has been almost beyond the power of 
language te describe. Steam, electricity, each with their myriad 
applications to the daily uses of life, the telegraph, the telephone, 
the applications of anzsthetics and antiseptics in surgery, and a 
wide range of sanitary appliances,— these alone have worked an 
entire change in the forms and possibilities of daily life, have 
robbed it of many terrors, have altered former relations of time 
and space, and have given to the poorest citizen comforts and 
luxuries which a century ago no wealth could command. 

In the esthetic arts, while the application of them has extended 
geographically, in the arts themselves, in the power of minister- 
ing to our sense of the beautiful, no material advance has been 
made. Probably it would be strictly correct to say none what- 
ever. 

In the department of Education, while there is a necessity 
for covering more ground in order to be considered generally in- 
telligent, and while there has been an immense multiplication of 
text-books and other educational machinery, it can hardly be 
claimed that great progress has been shown in method; and it is 
only in volume — that is, in the number taught, in the extension of 
subjects, and in the amount of appliances — that we can note any 
special progress. 
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Though this Association does not include the subject of religion 

in any of its departments directly, as not being suited to the char- 
acter of its discussions, we cannot be unmindful of its importance 
as a sociological factor. It therefore may not be out of place here 
to call attention to a noticeable tendency on the part of its 
teachers ‘to pay more attention then formerly to the life which 
-now is rather than to that which is to come. It had been the 
habit for at least two centuries, and, to a certain extent, for a 
much longer period, to rely much on a supposed future state as 
the main motive for conduct in this. It seems, however, gradu- 
ally to have grown to be the opinion that our knowledge of the 
future is, at the best, vague, while our knowledge of the present is 
clear and certain, and that there is sufficient reason and sanction 
for present duty to rouse the conscience and stimulate the will, 
although the effect of conduct here on life hereafter may still re- 
main an added motive. It is also worthy of regard that all de- 
nominations are inclined to make strenuous efforts to so compose 
or minimize their minor differences that there shall be an unre- 
stricted concert of action in the effort to disseminate more impor- 
tant and fundamental truth. 

In regard to the care and training of children, it is noticeable 
that they are allowed much more freedom of action than they 
were a hundred years ago. And the impression seems to be that 
they are more honest and have better characters, while their man- 
ners, especially their sense of reverence, are not so much im- 
proved. This applies to children who are well brought up, and 
not to those thieving, stone-throwing young barbarians who roam 
our streets, and a little later fill our jails. Philanthropy and 
municipal authority seem alike powerless to contend with these. 
Captain Cuttle was of the opinion that, if you wished to make 
a velvet purse of a sow’s ear, it was necessary to begin very early 
in life. 

In the department of Health, if we regard anzsthetics and an- 
tiseptics as belonging to mechanical surgery, we probably have to 
note bacteriology as the most important discovery, after vac- 
cination, which can be noted; and this appears to be still in its 
infancy, so far as practical application is concerned, although its 
promise is very great. 

In municipal government the most we can note is an awakened 
sense of our shortcomings and a desire for improvement. In pub- 
lic charities, and especially in a clearer understanding of the 
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methods and rules by which charitable effort should be governed, 
much has been accomplished. 

In these days of easy transit, travelling has become a passion. 
It is confined to no class of society. Many of the working people 
have their seaside or lakeside or mountain cottage, where they 
contrive to picnic through a portion of the year; while the tramps 
and the millionaires are constantly on the wing,—if riding on the 
truck of a railroad car can be fitly represented by that figurative 
expression. In short, domesticity is in danger of becoming one of 
the lost arts; and a chronic restlessness, not altogether healthful, 
sociologically considered, is taking its place. 

Have we gained all this, and yet learned so little financial and 
commercial wisdom that we are ready to wreck it all in the pur- 
suit of wild fancies and unattainable ends? We shall soon know. 
Meantime let us hope not. 





I. DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 





THE DUTY OF HIGHER EDUCATION IN 
OUR TIMES. 


BY PROFESSOR DANIEL QUINN, OF WASHINGTON, D.C. 
[Read Tuesday, Sept. 1, 1896.] 
To havep@s tod AdOpa Kpeitrov. 


We are accustomed to dwell upon the advantages of education, 
and on our duty of providing educational facilities for all that wish 
to enjoy them. Not so easily, however, can we clearly decide for 
ourselves what it is that we ought to furnish to those whom we 
would provide with the blessings of education. We leave to the 
practical and experimental knowledge of the great body of teachers 
in the schools of the country the moulding of education into what- 
ever system they think best. 

This confidence which our people reposes in its teachers de- 
mands from the teachers not only a knowledge of what kind of 
education is best, but also determination and ability to bring the 
best into existence. It is worth repeating here that in a republic 
such as is ours, where questions of highest import are decided by 
popular opinion, the duties of education and educators are almost 
oppressively important. And this responsibility, which rests heavily 
on all that undertake to belong to the teaching body of educators, 
rests with greatest weight on those to whom is intrusted the higher 
education of the young men and women of our country. The 
reason is simple enough ; for, if higher education be not an over- 
rated or even a fraudulent affair, it must be the training-house 
whence come the men that are to mould — and mould aright — and 
guide the opinions of the sovereign people in all matters relating 
to the public good: 

We well know the responsibility of such leaders, perceiving that 
the mass of the people — though often able with terrible accuracy 
to locate abuses, and with burning vindictiveness to punish their 
oppressors and those that abuse their confidence — are yet unable 
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efficiently to redress their own wrongs lastingly, but, to accomplish 
this, must intrust themselves (often, indeed, unconsciously) to 
others’ guidance. The people cannot be their own leader, al- 
though they can be their own avenger. But they can defend their 
leader. I here make the premise that the universities, the institu- 
tions in which are dispensed the advantages of higher education, 
must furnish the people with its proper leaders. And, if the ex- 
pression be taken in a sense somewhat broad, I would say that it 
explains the entire scope of university training. A university is 
an institution which fits out true and proper men of the people to 
become leaders of the people. 

The people referred to are the people of our own modern Hel- 
lenistic civilization, and especially our own people of America. 
And, when we speak of leaders, we mean all such men as guide the 
thought and action of the day. We therefore include not by any 
means merely statesmen and their followers, but also such other 
leaders as clergymen, lawyers, physicians, literary men, inventors, 
scientists, business men,—all men that mould or influence public 
opinion, habits, morality. 

We hold that higher education should be within the reach of all. 
Our remarks, therefore, cannot displease, on the ground that we 
advocate the forming of an exclusive class, which would despot- 
ically sway the destinies of the uneducated. Still, we do hold that 
the more highly educated should naturally be the guides of the less 
well-educated. We distinguish, of course, between (1) the educa- 
tion which every man should possess in order to bea useful citizen, 
and to understand intelligently the more thoroughly educated man 
who ought to guide him, and (2) the education which should be 
had by him who is confident of the fact that he may, without being 
a mountebank, proclaim his ability to direct the morals of others, 
as does the clergyman, or to cure their bodily ailments, as does the 
physician, or to make and apply best laws for them, as does the 
statesman and legislator. 

Higher education is, then, not only not inimical to a democratic 
form of government, but is highly beneficial to it. Under the 
point of view just considered, I might now declare the university 
to be an assembly of men whose whole occupation consists in try- 
ing to find out what is true and what is false, in searching for 
what is beneficial to civilization and progress, and in teaching 
the facts, results, and uses of their discoveries to all their fellow- 
citizens. 
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It would follow from this that their researches should be as 
public as possible, and that the results arrived at should be acces- 
sible to all. Therefore, these results should be published in a 
scientific way for scientific men, and, as far as possible, in a popu- 
lar way for the rest of the people. Again, it follows that univer- 
sity courses should be open to as many suitable students as 
possible, and not only to them, but to the general public, in so far 
as the general public would not thus interfere with the investiga- 
tions of the professors and their students. Accordingly, in every 
lecture-room and in every laboratory there should be places for 
visitors, who may enter at certain hours even without announcing 
themselves, but who can take no other than a passive part in the 
proceedings. To the students and professors are reserved all 
further privileges. 

I am going to maintain that, although all possible manifestations 
of truth might be taught and investigated at a university, yet there 
are certain classes of truths that may be excluded without harm. 
The question then arises, What truths or what knowledge is of 
most worth to us? This question cannot well receive a general 
answer. Different kinds of knowledge are useful for different pur- 
poses. However, we might generalize by saying that mankind, in 
its progress, is continually meeting with new difficulties which it 
should know how best to overcome ; civilization may indeed be im- 
mensely retarded or advanced by a proper knowledge of certain 
facts; much misery may be avoided and much comfort gained by 
other certain knowledge ; powers of nature hitherto unknown may 
be discovered, and rendered obedient and useful to man’s interests. 
Now, knowledge, that serves to the advancement of all these and 
similar ends, would seem always to be of use. In fact, it may not 
be wrong to think that the studious part of mankind should occupy 
itself with guestions that daily present themselves through the force of | 
surrounding circumstances. Of course, this does not mean that 
such questions as every man considers himself capable of talking 
about —the so-called “live questions” — should exhaust the topics 
treated in a university. The specialist, if he is unable to see 
deeper truths, and unable to know issues that the ordinary man 
does not know, is scarcely less than an impostor. Again, the pro- 
fessional man must study not only the direct issues, but all the cir- 
cumstances that bear upon it. For these may often modify the 
result. 

The university professor is a scholar of such a kind as to know 
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that what little he has learned is but a small portion of all that a 
man may know, and but a mite of all the science already familiar 
to mankind; and, therefore, he will never cease to be himself a stu- 
dent. And, the more he learns, the greater will be his zeal to 
become finally a thorough master of some truth or other. Thus 
the practical difference between him and his pupils is merely one 
of degree, not of kind. Both student and master are investiga- 
tors,— the master an experienced one, the pupil a novice. 

Now, the men that go to make their studies at the university 
must long to become thorough in whatever they intend to profess. 
But they will probably fail unless they find at the university com- 
petent instructors and thorough equipment. The hugeness of the 
sin of a university that would pretend to have sufficient equip- 
ment —not having it—is indescribably enormous. It is an at- 
tempt made by the guardians of everything that is noble to commit 
an imposture of the ignoblest kind. And, when the guardians of 
all that is noble become corrupt, then what is to become of the 
civilization that they are to direct? 

But what kind of excellent men is the university to prepare? 
I answer, Only such as depend for their excellence on their intel- 
lectual abilities. This would exclude what we call skilled ‘labor. 
Skilled labor may be directed rather by another’s intellect than by 
the intellect of the operator. But professional men are not to be 
excluded, although care must be taken not to allow the notion of 
preparation for a profession to become the most prominent feature 
in the life of a university. What class of men, then, is to be 
chiefly prepared? I answer by a general word,— ¢eachers. From 
this it follows that, although almost every possible branch of 
science should be taught, there are some more appropriate than 
others ; and, therefore, certain courses exist which are rather ad- 
junct than really part of,a university curriculum. 

Since not all branches of knowledge need be taught, and since 
only things pertaining to intellect and culture should be in the cur- 
riculum, it is clear that higher education should not always be 
compulsory. But it should of course be compulsory for all that 
“need it as a means for preparing themselves to serve the people 
in some capacity where such intellectual preparation is required. 
We do not demand of every man that he know how to drive, but 
we would certainly demand such knowledge in our coachman. 

Since some branches are more essentially proper to a university 
than others, it would seem natural to distinguish specially the purer 
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university courses. And in a certain loose way the distinction is 
made by having a university consist of a number of professional 
schools attached to a philosophical school. The School of Philos- 
ophy embraces such university studies as are not strictly profes- 
sional. From this point of view the centre school of a university 
is the School of Philosophy; and the other schools belong to a 
university only in so far as they are influenced by methods, sys- 
tems, purposes, etc., common to them and to the School of Philos- 
ophy. This surely does not mean that the best and most desired 
results of university training come directly from the School of Phi- 
losophy : they may come more frequently through the other schools. 
Also, we do not mean that the truths taught in the professional 
schools are inferior in importance to those taught in the School of 
Philosophy. Perhaps the opposite is true. The reason why the 
professional schools are not so truly university schools may be 
merely because they look to a more direct and rapid preparation 
of the student for some lucrative employment. 

We may need to say more about the professional schools; but 
for the present, regarding the School of Philosophy, we look on 
it as the keystone of the university. To this school the student 
should come with‘no other aim than to discover the real truth, 
the actual facts and their causes, in some important branch of 
events. He may love to study man, or he may love the study of 
other nature. But no matter what he studies, he is seeking for 
two things first of all,—for facts and their causes. Afterwards 
he weighs the value of the facts, considers their usefulness to man 
directly or indirectly, and then perhaps the practical ways of pro- 
ducing the best results from them. He forms the habit of despis- 
ing everything that he discovers to be no fact, no truth: he learns 
to love everything that is true. He becomes absolutely upright 
in intellect; and, if strictly so in intellect, he will probably be. 
such also in will and morals. 

Of course, the philosophical scientist will proclaim, as officially 
sanctioned by him and his scientific research, only such truths as 
he himself has proved. Yet the scientist would be astounded to 
think that people regard him as believing nothing save what he 
proves by his own science. He is a man of boundless faith. 
Whatever new facts are made known through his inquiries, he 
feels them to be in part, and in part only, proven by Aimse/f and 
in part accepted by reliable faith from others. The scientist at 
every turn is dependent on the knowledge of some other man. 
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He naturally becomes a man who must depend upon the opinion 
of his fellow-man, and therefore learns to respect him. 

No matter what one studies as philosopher, he seeks for the 
reason of existence, for the purpose, etc., on account of which 
that thing exists. And, with such intentions and such a method, 
almost any object may be regarded as worthy of philosophical 
investigation. But the object that has most interest for us, both 
as being the highest in nature and as being most close to our- 
selves, is ourself, or, more generally, human nature,— man. Edu- 
cation, then, takes pleasure in teaching us to know ourselves. But 
we may study ourselves in various ways. One way is to learn to 
know man by discovering his capabilities. And these are reliably 
learned by finding out historically what it is that man has done 
in the known past. The noblest of these actions, and the most 
remarkable in the opinion of men (with their surrounding cir- 
cumstances and causes), are the special historic facts which make 
up the material for such studies as philology or even philosophy. 
And these two studies, the one somewhat inclined to speculation, 
the other to simply recording facts in the order of their occur- 
rence, but both elevated even higher than themselves by the crea- 
tive art of inspired speech, constitute, in my opinion, the very core 
of the School of Philosophy. In these sciences we arrive at facts 
concerning man himself,— facts whose truth is absolute, facts of 
the highest kind. It is true (unfortunately) that this placing of 
humanistic studies in the centre of the group is regarded with 
disfavor by those who wish to see every study take an immedi- 
ately practical turn, who consider education as nothing more than 
a preparation for a career at some remunerative handicraft, and 
who have no love for the aristocratic and refining higher studies 
considered in themselves. But no science, as such, should be 
regarded chiefly as a servant to ordinary hand labor. 

That the courses of studies cannot at the present time, when 
every tendency is toward greater development, be safely curtailed 
or made less thorough, would seem easy to admit. Long and 
thorough courses are threatened most by men of the modern 
sciences, who, being sometimes without sympathy for older 
methods, and confident in the excellency of what they teach, are 
willing to take apprentices who have had very little previous train- 
ing. They are even inclined to think that not much other training 
is necessary, since all that is useful and worthful may be learned 
by the student while pursuing his specialty, regarding (as they do) 
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all other knowledge merely as adjunct or even ancillary to these 
special modern sciences. 

The humanist is here, again, the reliable rock of safety. The 
humanist, though devoted chiefly to the study of man in his higher 
acts, must perforce love nature, and the study of nature in all of 
her forms, and is shocked and pained when he hears some weak- 
ling say that humanists have no sympathy for real science. 

One danger that the student must avoid is that of engendering 
in himself a disrespect for the past. That such a danger should 
exist is astonishing, since all science must base its experiments on 
facts; and most facts are furnished through the medium of memory, 
which recalls them from the past. For the study of human nature 
all the historic past must be exploited. But, for the practical 
scientific study of man in his historic actions, it does not make 
much difference what special part of the past we study. However, 
the part selected should be as far as possible a part agreed on by 
all; for thus will the energies of many be turned exactly upon the 
same set of phenomena, and one searcher’s light will illumine 
what another’s cannot reach. This is a reason why the humanists 
retain chiefly old Greek and Roman life as the sample set of 
human actions most profitable for study. The energy of ages 
of scholars, directed toward that phase of human life, has so 
illustrated it as to make it more easily knowable, under a scien- 
tific point of view, than the contemporary life of our own time. 
Another reason why the life of ancient Greece and Rome is kept 
as a model for study is because we have in it certain high phases 
of life, developed up to perfection almost; and it is often of ad- 
vantage to the student to know that the specimen he is examining 
is a perfect one of its kind. 

Nature, then, must be studied,— nature in all of its phases. The 
true student fails to see anything in all creation unworthy of the pro- - 
foundest study. Yet, for the reasons given, many wil! be attracted 
more to the study of man than to the study of other nature. And, 
of those who study man, a great number will wisely continue to 
take the old Greek and Roman as the most attractive specimens. 
On this account I still regard the philosophic and classic studies, 
which have created the modern university, as the studies best 
suited to remain its centre. I have here touched on a tender 
question, but, before leaving it, will state my proposition more 
clearly ; namely, that it is the study of humanities, under the point 
of view just spoken of, that has made the modern. universities. 
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In humanistic studies philosophy has always held the position of 
honor. And the special study of pure philosophy has contributed 
highly to the development of universities. But philosophy is all 
born fully and exclusively from Greek thought, and is, therefore, 
a portion of classic philology, and, indeed, the noblest portion. 

Without intending it, I have entered into a plea for the classics ; 
but it is justifiable to do so, if I try not to be deceived nor to 
deceive. All who believe in gradual development toward perfec- 
tion will suspect that the master-minds of to-day, even in the 
realms of the natural sciences, are outgrowths of centuries of 
humanistic training. What the final outgrowth of present training 
in the natural sciences will be is yet unknown, and will remain so 
till the historian of the past teach the coming generations. How- 
ever, the student, seeing that the natural sciences are part of 
science in general and deal with the discovery: of truth, will con- 
tinue to revere them. 

One inspired teacher, with proper assistance and outfit, can do 
immense good. On the other hand, one useless teacher can do 
untold harm, and this not only by spreading inflated ignorance 
among his followers and by not doing positive good, but most of 
all by bringing ill-repute upon what he teaches, and, perhaps, 
training hundreds of others who will do the same evil in future 
time, It is the duty of universities to give their chairs, as far as 
possible, to men of the best talent and best energies in existence. 
When the universities are the centres of the best thought and 
action of the country, then the young people that are destined to 
control the coming generation will have the benefit of it all. 
And one reason that highly justifies the imparting of all kinds 
of instruction at a university is that men, each eminent in a line 
different from the others, are thus brought together. This con- 
tinual contact of different minds brings with it a spirit of mutual 
appreciation and toleration, which at present seems to be one of 
the desirable conditions of progress in civilization. 

We rest, then, on the firm principle that every kind of intellect- 
ual research, no matter what it concerns itself about, when done 
in a spirit of philosophy, is elevated into the ideal sphere of 
science. So that many occupations of the archeologist, for ex- 
ample, or the chemist, or the botanist, which might seem as low 
as ordinary manual labor, do, on account of their striving after 
philosophic truth, raise the searcher up into the very contemplation 
of the eternal laws. Every specialist discovers that his special 
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science demonstrates a set of truths which, perhaps, no other 
science could demonstrate. He should therefore feel that his 
science, whichsoever it be, is of absolute value in the sum of 
the sciences, because without it there would exist certain truths 
that would never become known to us. Just as the State is im- 
perfect if one single citizen is politically defective or wanting or 
maltreated, so is science essentially maimed if any one special 
branch be either positively or inadvertently excluded. But the 
scientist, in recognizing his own science as an integral portion of 
science in general, will also think the same true of all other sciences. 
He will feel that, in so far as he has any positive prejudice against 
any specialty not his own, he is by so much unscientific. 

Of all the branches to be taught, I would praise one set most 
highly,— the study of the political and social sciences. Only the 
most correct and cultivated minds should take up these studies. 
Here the principles of the constitution of society and of its gov- 
ernment are studied, not from the point of view of the political 
office-seeker, but from that of the interested’scholar. Never yet 
have I become untrustful of Plato’s famous principle,— that poli- 
ticians ought to be philosophers. And just as we would like to 
have no one prescribe for us when dangerously sick save a physi- 
cian of repute, and would not trust the planning of a building to 
any but a competent architect, so, also, does it seem preposterous 
to suppose that the most difficult science of government and law- 
making should ever be intrusted to men not specially equipped 
for such duties. I would say that, since the governing of a State 
is so serious a matter, and the making of laws an affair of such 
portentousness, no man should become a legislator or a member 
of Congress or a judge or a lawyer, even, who is not, at least, as 
thoroughly and reliably prepared for his responsible position as is 
the physician or the clergyman for his. To express myself in 
academic language, just as every physician should be a doctor of 
medicine and every preacher of the gospel a doctor of theology, 
so, also, should every statesman and legislator be first recognized 
in some almost unmistakable way as being capable of teaching laws, 
as knowing, by correct principles, what is right and what wrong 
in detail. Now, the only practical way to know a man’s ability in 
this respect is to know that he is a man of proved intellectual and 
moral probity, who has devoted years of his life to the scientific 
study of the problems concerning which he professes to be able 
to make or administer laws. The most suitable place for receiving 
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such training is the university; and the universities should equip 
themselves thoroughly for the work of creating future legislators, 
and then see to the creating of such public opinion as would not 
allow any self-trained opinionate to impose himself as law-maker, 
any more than it would allow a self-made physician to practise his 
impudence on our bodies. Although the degree of D.D. does not 
mean as much as it ought for theology, nor that of M.D. as much 
as it ought for medicine, yet it would be well if we had some cor- 
responding academic degree for law, and if no one might be al- 
lowed to tamper with us in our legislatures and other similar places 
who did not have a testimonial of as good import (at least) as is 
the physician’s diploma or the clergyman’s license. How else can 
we protect ourselves? 

That the work of preparing legislators is partly done by the 
existing law schools is true. But in law schools, not only among 
the students, but often among the professors, the object is not so 
much to teach what is right and wrong in law (this may of course 
be taught indirectly) as to teach what the actually existing, posi- 
tive law is. The young lawyer is even allowed to feel that it is a 
matter of indifference to him to know whether a law be just or 
not: his future business is merely to endeavor to have it applied 
when it is to his client’s interest to do so, and to have it evaded 
when that would be to his client’s gain. Such a man may be 
suited for making a pleader in the court; but think of turning 
over the legislative power of the country to consciences trained on 
these lines! 

So the young lawyer goes out, permitted to believe that he may 
defend almost any client or attack any opponent, no matter where 
justice and truth lie. His greatest triumph will be when he wins 
a case where large interests are at stake, and when he wins though 
all the odds, including justice, be on the other side. Think, again, 
of turning over to minds of this bent the legislative powers of our 
country ! 

Nay, a common way of teaching in some of these schools (a 
way not confined to law schools, however) is by means of debate, 
where often a set of men strive with all their zeal to seemingly 
prove statements which they do not believe, and are rewarded 
with praises or even with commemorative medals, if they win, re- 
gardless of whether they think they defended the truth or not. 
In old Athens the sophists introduced these methods; but the 
Athenians made them so hated that even to-day the name of 
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“‘sophist ” is used in every language of the civilized world as iden- 
tical with “impostor.” Would that we had the virtue to brand 
this formal training of men in the spirit of duplicity with the dis- 
grace that properly belongs to it! Let no man defend what he 
thinks to be untrue for any pretext whatsoever. Let there be in 
college and university no debating society that would tolerate a 
member who would knowingly defend, by the powers of his intel- 
lect, anything which that same intellect would tell him to be false. 
Let no man of honor do this even for the sake of practice. 

Since the teaching done at universities has so much influence on 
the State, and (according to the principles I am here inculcating) 
should have still more influence in almost every action of the 
State, it seems clear that the State should interest itself seriously 
and continually for higher education. We all admit that the State 
should make it possible for every future citizen to receive such 
primary and intermediate education as will enable him to be an 
intelligent citizen, an intelligent voter. And this much the State 
does. But it does not seem to care how its legislators and other 
leaders get their preparation, or even whether they have any. We 
are chary of allowing the State to interfere in higher education. 
We think that such education is part of our own private business. 
Such it may surely be so long as we employ it for merely private 
purposes. But, when we employ our knowledge, for example, in 
the making of laws, then the State has a right to know how 
and where we get the knowledge. The State should at least in- 
terest itself so far as to be certain that a university does its duty, 
that it has all the equipment required for the discharge of func- 
tions it has undertaken, that it gives its degrees only on condi- 
tions universally recognized as sufficient. 

It is of course clear that the number of students at universities 
should be limited. Yet the limitation should be made in such a 
way as to favor as much as possible the passing on of the best to 
the university. The university, in the short time of a student’s 
career there, cannot give him a great store of knowledge. It 
merely makes him acutely careful and inventive and intelligent. 
Accordingly, in the choice of students, every university would 
pray to be kept free from the student who takes a certain course 
merely because he feels that without passing through it he cannot 
well become a clergyman or a lawyer or something else. Such a 
student will, when possible, lay aside his studies as he would lay 
aside a prisoner’s garb as soon as he feels himself safely free. A 
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second type almost as dangerous is the student who thinks that, 
after having finished a certain curriculum, he may now rest from 
future labors in study because of his knowing all that for him is 
worth knowing. But the type the university sighs for is the stu- 
dent who learns much, but yet, like Sokrates, feels that all his 
knowledge is very small; who knows his own powers and his limi- 
tations; who is willing to guide in matters which he’ conscien- 
tiously knows well, and who is anxio: s to be guided in other mat- 
ters, but never led by the nose; who remains all his life a diligent 
student, filling out the lines he sketched for himself while at the 
university. 

From the principles stated, it is clear that in each department 
no expense should be spared to make the instruction as perfect 
as possible. It is no excuse for a so-called university to plead 
poverty. Under present circumstances a poverty-stricken uni- 
versity has no right to exist. It is wrong therefore to have a 
greater number of universities than can be supported. And 
university trustees should have to give bond for the prompt and 
full equipment of all the departments which the charter of the 
university would call for. Since each department is supposed to 
be properly equipped, and managed by the highest special in- 
telligence and skill, it follows that each department will, in so far 
as it teaches a separate science, be separate in its management. 
But, in as far as it aims at turning out well-trained and highly 
developed religious and civilized men, in so far is each department 
in close relation to every other. All the virtues then, all the 
accomplishments, and all the duties, political, social, and religious, 
which should adorn every cultivated citizen, will form links bind- 
ing one body of these investigators to all the others; and the cul- 
tivating of these ties, and the promotion of proper harmonies 
among all, and the binding of all together for united action 
(whether in certain fields of inquiry or in the ordinary affairs of 
daily life) should be in part the duties of those officers who over- 
see the entire grand system of this higher education, and in part 
the duty of each professor. 

The unity that binds together the various branches taught is 
not so artificial as might be supposed from some of my remarks. 
All seek for truth, and truth is sufficient to unite them. Each 
seeks to discover what he feels to be beyond the range of his 
neighbor’s investigation. Each feels himself to be in this respect 
his neighbor’s benefactor, and from another aspect he feels that 
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he receives benefactions from the same neighbor. All are strivers, 
and all learn to be open-souled and honest; and this perhaps is 
the highest blessing that university education can confer. 

I have referred to the fact that all that is done in a university 
should be done openly. The institution prepares men for public 
life, and its professors are public officials. Therefore, the country 
has a right to know, even in the minutest details, how these public 
officials are discharging their most serious public trust. It mat- 
ters little, in this view, whence the professor draws his salary: he 
is a public official, accountable to the public. Publicity, then, 
which so often acts as a restraining safeguard, is to be allowed to 
have its salutary influence here also. This publicity is not for the 
sake of having the university conducted by the public. But truth 
and frankness and open-mindedness must be the characteristics of 
university men, and publicity conduces to these ends. Besides, 
the university, by being an institution openly conducted, will 
increase its opportunities of doing good and teaching the people. 

This brings me to remark on the existence of secret fraternities, 
which would seem to be an unpropitious element in university life. 
Secrecy is apt to be at all times a sign of either weakness or of 
crime. In the case of secret fraternities, it perhaps indicates a 
feeling of weakness. Of course, the prime object for which such 
societies exist is excellent. They bring social and other beneficial 
results. But it is still a fact that most of us roundly despise secret 
means to obtain an end, even of that laudable kind. If secrecy is 
forced upon the young men by circumstances they cannot avoid, 
then perhaps they are justifiable in their own opinion; but I would 
not justify them. The idea that secret methods are honorable 
methods, if implanted in a young man’s mind during his university 
days,— or, worse still, even during his college days,— will not grow 
less in after-life; and he may come to be in no way at all troubled | 
when he resorts to secret measures of a more questionable charac- 
ter,— measures that soon approach underhand proceedings. Let 
us teach our boys that everything, in so far as it is secret, is also in 
so far suspicious. 

A university as a unit should have itself concentrated, as it 
were, in the person of one of its officials,—the president, or rec- 
tor. The president and other higher officers might well be taken 
from amongst the most eminent of the professors. The only dan- 
ger would be that such a professor might be inclined to favor his own 
special kind of science to the detriment of some other. But, in a 
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university such as I have been describing, such a misfortune would 
not be likely to happen. Each department would have sufficient 
independence to withstand any short attack; and, again, the 
trained specialist, as already said, is not disposed to be jealous. 

The conscientious and scientific university cannot, under any 
consideration whatsoever, consent to try to become a popular in- 
stitution, and, by adopting ephemeral fads or otherwise departing 
from its dignity as a scientific body, seek to gain larger fame by 
gaining larger but cruder crowds of students. Moved onward by 
the considerations mentioned, the university of to-day will be able 
to meet the work it has to do, and will not only continue to con- 
tribute to the advancement of civilization, but will even lead it, as 
of right. 




















2. INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION IN OLD AND 
NEW ENGLAND. 


BY S. N. D. NORTH, OF BOSTON. 
[Read Friday, September 4.] 


The opinion prevails among Massachusetts people that their 
public school system is the best in the world. Beyond doubt, it 
possesses many excellent features, which render its defects the 
more glaring. Our pride in our public schools may well be tem- 
pered with a sense of shame, in view of the fact that even in Mas- 
sachusetts, where the expenditures are more lavish than anywhere 
else in the Union, we are doing less to promote industrial educa- 
tion than any country in the world, upon the same plane of civili- 
zation. The purpose of this paper is to emphasize this deficiency 
by contrast with the movement now revolutionizing secondary 
education in England, under the Technical Education Acts of 
1889 and 1891. 

In an address at Ossett, in 1890, Mr. Swire Smith, of Keighley, 
one of the most efficient members of the Royal Commission on 
Technical Education, appointed by the British Parliament in 1880, 
declared, as the conclusion to which that investigation had led; 
“Our entire educational system needs to be remodelled so as to 
meet the great practical wants of the times.” That remark sounds 
the key-note of the new movement in old England, and it epito- 
mizes the deficiencies of the public school system of New England. 
It had reference more particularly to the secondary schools of 
England ; ze., the public schools equivalent to the American high 
schools. This paper is confined exclusively to this grade of 
schools. So far as the primary and grammar schools are con- 
cerned, there is no reason to believe that those of Massachusetts 
are inferior to those of England in laying the foundations of indus- 
trial education through manual training. In both countries the 
recognition of the need of such a foundation is comparatively 
recent, and in both the progress has been gratifying. 


Industrial evolution necessitates educational evolution. The 
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new movement in England is a tardy recognition of this fact. As 
the factory system gradually superseded domestic industry in that 
country, it changed the whole relationship of the youth to his work 
in life. The apprenticeship system became obsolete, and nothing 
in the public education was in any real sense a substitute for it. 
As an apprentice, the young man had his work in life definitely 
marked out for him. Whatever his master was, he was to be: 
whatever his master did, he learned to do as well. And thus he 
came in time to be the master of a craft, with the fixed sphere ir 
life which all that implied. 

With the development of machine manufacture, under the fac- 
tory system, the young man has ceased to have any industrial 
training until he actually goes to work in the mill, the factory, or 
the workshop. It is said that there is no school equal to the shop 
for industrial education. In a sense this is true, but in a very lim- 
ited sense. As modern industry is carried on, no young man can 
obtain complete knowledge of the great industrial occupations 
from his daily experience. He comes to know a single stage in a 
long series of intimately related stages. Ignorant of what goes 
before and what comes after, he cannot learn even a single stage 
with that comprehensive understanding of its significance in the 
completed work essential to perfect workmanship. Beyond and 
above that, the best workman is the one who combines theoretical 
understanding of his trade with practical knowledge and skill. 
The shop supplies the latter: it teaches how, it does not teach 
why. It does not, therefore, teach hand and brain to work to- 
gether to the best advantage. 

Investigation satisfied the English people that the average qual- 
ity of English workmanship had been deteriorating. They as- 
cribed it to the fact that there was nothing in their public educa- 
tional system which took the place of apprenticeship, nothing 
which directly tended to qualify the rising generations to carry on 
the industries of the country. It was a discovery of tremendous 
significance, both in its economic relation to England’s industrial 
and commercial future and in the ethical relation of the State to 
its citizens. Out of that discovery has sprung the educational 
movement of which I am to speak. Its purpose is to substitute 
for obsolete apprenticeship an industrial educational system in- 
finitely better than apprenticeship; for, laud and lament that sys- 
tem as we may, it was horribly narrow and narrowing,— an indus- 
trial strait-jacket which restricted its victims to a single walk in 
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life, selected by parents or circumstances, without the slightest 
regard for natural aptitude. 

The purpose of popular education at the public expense is to 
fit for good citizenship. This is both its justification and its limi- 
tation. When the public-school system oversteps this purpose or 
falls short of its realization, it becomes an incongruous element 
in democratic institutions. 

This definition of the function of public education is unortho- 
dox, in the sense that it does not accord with the educational con- 
ception of its true mission. It is a definition which is being forced 
upon the world by the logic of events, and it is the business of 
practical men of affairs to force it in turn upon our educational 
doctrinaires. 

‘Good citizenship means qualification to discharge the duties of 
a citizen in the sphere of life to which one is adjusted by environ- 
ment or adapted by natural abilities. Where the ability exists to 
rise above environment, the public school system should offer facil- 
ity and assistance. But, primarily, its purpose is not to push the 
pupil beyond his environment, but to fit him to develop its best 
possibilities. 

Judged by this standard, the public-school system of Massachu- 
setts, as its secondary schools are developed, is largely a perver- 
sion of its purpose. The tendencies of these secondary schools 
are not to fi, but to unfit, the mass of those who attend them for 
the life that lies directly before them. This criticism I take from 
_ the lips of an English expert, the representative of the Royal 
Commission on Technical Education, sent to this country to inves- 
tigate our public-school system. His report shows that he made 
a thorough and intelligent study of the subject, and is full of 
judicious praise for the admirable work done by many of our in- 
stitutions for the higher technical education, of which the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology is the best type. But, turning to 
the common schools, Mr. Mather said that England must take 
warning from the errors of America. 


Our national system of education [he wrote] must not be per- 
mitted to drift to the literary side alone, as it is doing in the 
United States. The character of the teaching in America tends 
toward creating a distaste for manual labor. ... The effect of the 
public schools and colleges supported by the taxation of the peo- 
ple is more marked in general education in the literary branches 
than in any special acquaintance with natural science, and in this 
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direction their influence is not altogether a benefit. Too large a 
class of young people of both sexes in America are seeking pur- 
suits not requiring manual labor. Their education, as.given in 
the high schools and colleges, tends rather to unfit them for the 
active industries of life, in a country where the vast resources of 
nature are waiting for trained and willing hands to utilize them. 
The American boy would cease to regard manual labor as drudg- 
ery if his hand and mind together were industrially trained 
through the school period. (p. 47, vol. ii. Second Report Royal 
Commission.) 


The justice of this criticism has been often admitted by the 
educational authorities of Massachusetts. As far back as 1871 
industrial education begins to be the subject of discussion in the 
reports of the State Board of Education ; but in 1879 it reported 
that the problem, “‘ How we shall combine industrial training with 
common school exercises,” had not yet been solved. I can find 
nothing in later reports which indicates that the board has reached 
any definite conclusions on a problem whose pressing importance 
it recognizes. On the other hand, among our leading educators 
there continues to be, as there has always been, an indifference, 
if not a covert hostility, to any modification of secondary educa- 
tion which shall recognize the industrial feature. 

The highest authority upon the proper courses of study in our 
secondary public schools is probably the report of the Committee 
of Ten, made to the National Educational Association in 1893 by 
such distinguished educators as President Eliot and Commissioner 
Harris. It is an able and valuable document, but the phase of 
industrial education is nowhere alluded to in its pages. The 
controlling idea in the minds of its authors was, How shall the 
public high school be moulded in its curriculum so as to make it 
a satisfactory feeder for the colleges? That, in a word, is the 
main purpose of the Massachusetts secondary public schools of 
to-day. Their several courses of instruction are specially arranged 
for the advantage of the comparatively small number of pupils 
who contemplate the college course, and with minor consideration 
for the practical needs of the mass who have their living to make, 
and must make it by some form of manual labor. 

Let due credit be given, hoavever, for some notable new depart- 
ures in the direction of imdustrial training. One of the most 
conspicuous is the Fall River High School, where, in addition to 
the classical preparatory course, the scientific preparatory course, 
and the commercial course, there is a well-organized manual train- 
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ing course, in which, besides the English studies, instruction is 
given in mechanical drawing, commercial chemistry, and shop- 
work, which includes the study of gearing with the rules and 
formula for calculations, general machine design, the steam en- 
gine, and architectural drawing. In a city thirty thousand of 
whose population earn their livelihood in the cotton mills, these 
studies are of prime importance ; but they should be supplemented 
by special classes in the technology of the cotton manufacture. 
A Fall River operative once declared before a legislative commit- 
tee, in my hearing, that among the twenty thousand spinners in 
that city there were not a dozen who understood the principle 
underlying ring-spinning. I hold that statement to be an indict- 
ment of the public-school system of the greatest cotton manu- 
facturing city of America. Young men whose life-work is to 
manufacture cotton should have the option of learning how to 
manufacture it, as well as how to conjugate Greek verbs and scan 
Latin hexameters. ‘There are as nice problems in fibre treatment, 
in yarn spinning, in fabric calculations, as in any branch of sci- 
ence. The cotton-mill operative who is ignorant of them begins 
life condemned to the réle of the mere machine-tender, so far as 
the public schools have helped to shape his destiny. 

Nor am I unmindful of the Boston Mechanics’ Art High School, 
an institution unique in New England, though partly based upon 
the model of dozens of technical institutions of a quasi-public 
character which exist in England. This institution is a tardy and, 
to my mind, an inadequate recognition of the perversion into 
which our secondary education has drifted. 

Some progress is thus making in the direction of secondary in- 
dustrial education. As it progresses, it everywhere comes face to 
face with practical and difficult problems. The first and most im- 
portant of them has to do with the degree of specialization which 
shall be given to this industrial education. 

I maintain the general proposition that public education fails of 

its proper purpose when it fails to give not merely the elementary 
general manual training, but some measure of instruction that shall 
fit the pupil for the best discharge of the practical duties of some 
specific trade, industry, or occupation, not necessarily the one the 
pupil will ultimately enter, but one to which he can always turn as 
a means of livelihood. It is impossible to instruct in every trade 
and occupation, and it is difficult to make selections except along 
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very general lines. But every large municipality can afford to do 
something along the line of its predominating industries. 

In our failure to do this we are behind every country of Western 
Europe. Industrial schools, from the elementary up to the highest 
grades of technological training, due partly to public and partly to 
private funds, are predominating features of the educational sys- 
tems of Germany, Belgium, the Netherlands, France, Austria, and 
Switzerland. I shall make no attempt to describe the technical 
and industrial schools which exist in these countries; but I em- 
phasize two facts concerning them: the education they impart is 
meant for application ; they subordinate the idea of abstract men- 
tal development to the idea of active utility. As a result of their 
existence, their increasing efficiency, and their rapid extension, 
the whole industrial life of these countries is being lifted to a 
higher level. The quality of the products is improving because 
the qualifications of the producers are improving. Industrial com- 
petency is superseding inefficiency. Better workmanship means 
not merely greater national prosperity, but better men and women. 
Industrial education promotes pride in workmanship, and imparts 
to labor dignity and inspiration. Setting aside the material as- 
pects of the matter, these are the educational fruits of the Conti- 
nental industrial schools. 

We have no such results from our public schools in America, 
and the consequences are tangible and deplorable. 

The Massachusetts legislature took the first step in the direction 
of assimilating our educational system to these European models 
when it passed a law (in 1895) giving $25,000 to each of our four 


_ principal textile cities for the establishment of textile schools 


therein upon the appropriation of a like amount from the munici- 
pal treasury. Under this law the first textile school in New Eng- 
land will soon be inaugurated at Lowell, where a third of the 
industrial population is employed in the textile industries. That 
school, instead of the isolation which now awaits it and the strug- 
gle for funds which must constantly embarrass it, should be fitted 
into the public-school system of the city. It should be as free to 
those desiring its advantages as the high school. Its studies 
should intermingle at the option of the pupil with those of the 
high school. It should so develop by degrees as to become in 
time not simply a textile school, but one in which mechanical 
engineering, applied chemistry, mensuration, and other practical 
studies are taught, particularly in its evening classes, so that those 
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employed in the mills in the daytime may have the fullest and 
freest opportunity to supplement the practical training there re- 
ceived with the theoretical knowledge essential to the efficient 
workman in every walk of life. If it is desirable to teach these 
studies in private and semi-public schools, why is it not both desir- 
able and imperative to introduce them into the public schools? 

What I would do in Lowell I would do in every city of the 
Commonwealth, with variations in the instruction given to suit 
the peculiar environment of each locality. The grafting of such 
courses upon the existing high-school courses of municipalities 
would add somewhat to the annual cost foreducation. But, once 
the proper facilities and apparatus were acquired, it could be done 
for a cost not greatly in excess of the amounts now expended 
annually for instruction in Latin and Greek. I would not drive 
the classical ‘education out of the public-school system. My pro- 
test is against the fact that it has been allowed to drive industrial 
education out. It should not come to a choice between the two; but 
the one boy who is going to college and thence into some profes- 
sion should no longer monopolize our secondary public education 
to the exclusion of the ninety-nine boys whose destiny in life is a 
trade or some manual occupation. ‘To this lack of proper balance 
between what may be called the intellectual and the industrial 
sides of public secondary education is primarily due the fact that 
only about 1o per cent. of the school population of Massachusetts 
enters the high schools at all, and a much smaller percentage 

-graduates from them. They must be about the business of earn- 
ing a livelihood ; and it is largely because the high schools afford 
them no aid in preparation for their industrial life-work that these 
schools are so largely deserted by the artisan class. 

The similar criticism upon the English secondary schools was 
a large factor in securing the passage of the recent acts for the 
promotion of secondary and technical education in that country. 
Technical instruction, as defined in the Act of Parliament passed 
in 1889, means instruction in “the principles of science and art 
applicable to industries, and in the application of special branches 
of science and art to specific industries or employments.” 

Under this definition the instruction takes on widely different 
characteristics, in accordance with the peculiar industrial develop- 
ment of the locality. It is not intended to include the teaching of 
the practice of any trade, industry, and employment ; and, therefore, 
it does not contemplate the trade school, as we understand that 
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expression. But, examining the provision made for tools, ap- 
paratus, and materials, we see at once that in practical experience 
it is found that the methods of the trade school must be resorted 
to. Spinning and weaving, to illustrate, cannot be taught without 
frames and looms. In many localities actual trades are taught 
in the secondary technical schools with the money provided 
through that act. At Luton, for example, instruction is given, 
under the act, in the local straw-plaiting industry, which had 
gotten into a moribund condition. The general plan differs from 
any educational development witnessed in New England public 
schools, in that it leads directly into a specialized trade or industry. 

In the great industrial centres of England the funds provided 
under these laws are largely utilized to organize free classes in 
technical studies in the existing technical schools and colleges, 
thus taking advantage of the facilities of these institutions. In 
the end, as the experiment develops, it is probable that these 
technical schools and colleges will be recognized, wherever they 
exist, as the true basis of the governmental secondary technical 
education, and the most feasible instrumentality for affording 
free instruction in the industrial arts. 

These technical schools are therefore the distinguishing feature 
of English industrial education, and the point at which contrast 
with the Massachusetts educational system properly concentrates. 
We have nothing wherewith to match them in America, save in a 
few of our large cities,— notably, Philadelphia. They are a splen- 
did development of the intelligent liberality of the English munici- 
palities and of their individual citizens. They are a growth of 
the last twenty-five years; and they are modelled in large part 
upon the schools of industrial technology which preceded them in 
nearly all the Continental countries. They exist at Manchester, 
Oldham, Bradford, Barrow, Sheffield, Nottingham, Liverpool, 
Huddersfield. Dewsbury, Keighley, Kendal, Glasgow, Dundee, 
Leeds, Bingley, Ossett, Wakefield, Saltaire, Salford, Birmingham, 
and many other towns. In each town the courses of instruction 
are arranged with special reference to the industrial peculiarities 

_of that town. They give instruction which has a direct bearing 
upon the daily work in which the pupils are employed or expect 
to find employment. At Sheffield the special courses give scien- 
tific instruction in the manipulation of iron and steel ; at Oldham, 
they cover the whole technique of the cotton manufacture; at 
Bradford, Keighley, Huddersfield, the wool manufacture; at 
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Dundee, the jute manufacture ; at Nottingham, the lace manufact- 
ure, etc. At the best equipped of these institutions the instruc- 
tion given is both elementary and advanced: in day classes, 
to those who are preparing themselves for posts of responsi- 
bility in mills and factories; in evening classes, for those who 
are actually at work in these factories during the daytime. 

At Leeds is the celebrated Yorkshire College, which provides 
facilities for students who desire to carry their studies beyond the 
courses of the local technical schools. 

The building up of these institutions has been accomplished by 
municipal and county council grants and by private donations ; 
and latterly they have been generously assisted from the plethoric 
purses of the liveried companies of London, the surviving skele- 
tons of the old trade guilds, many of which, particularly the Cloth- 
workers’ Company, have contributed to the erection of buildings, 
the establishment of scholarships, and the maintenance of teachers. 
The City and Guilds of London Institute, an organization in which 
all the liveried companies participate, has outstripped anything the 
government has yet done in the direction of industrial education 
by founding and maintaining in London the City and Guilds’ Cen- 
tral Technical College at South Kensington, the City and Guilds’ 
Technical College at Finsbury, the South London School of Tech- 
nical Art, and the Leather Trades School in Bethual Green Road. 
Of these the Finsbury College is a genuine trade school, with two- 
year courses in the five departments of (1) mechanical engineer- 
-ing, (2) electrical engineering, (3) industries involving applica- 
tions of chemistry, (4) building trades, (5) applied art industries. 

It is the best type, within my knowledge, of the kind of school 
which all great industrial communities will eventually be forced to 
incorporate in the public educational system. 

The City and Guilds of London Institute has also created some- ~ 
thing in the nature of a national system, by the establishment of 
inspection and technical examinations, upon the results of which 
are awarded certificates, prizes, and scholarships. These inspec- 
tions, on application, extend to all the county council schools and 
classes organized or recognized under the new acts, and to the 
schools under the Art and Science Department of the government. 
I have here a list of thirty-one weaving classes and six spinning 
classes in the West Riding of Yorkshire alone (organized under 
the county council), which were inspected in 1895. These 
classes are maintained from the funds which the new acts have 
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provided. They are free. They directly reach the operative 
classes, and aim to promote their efficiency and to qualify them to 
rise in the textile industries. The examinations are open to pupils 
from all these schools. I attach as an appendix a list of sixty- 
three subjects in which these examinations are held. They cover 
as many distinct industries,— manufacturing industries, as distin- 
guished from the trades; and the examination papers show that 
the students are expected to be thoroughly versed in the technical 
science of these industries. Similar examinations are held in art 
and general science, under the direction of the South Kensington 
Department. 

The certificates, prizes, and scholarships awarded for merit in 
these examinations serve two important ends. The supply of 
technical teachers is largely drawn from the holders of these certifi- 
cates. As their number increases, one great impediment to the 
establishment of the new system — the difficulty of obtaining prop- 
erly qualified instructors —is disappearing. The ranks of the 
teachers are thus largely recruited from the artisan classes. The 
other result is that the scholarships awarded for proficiency offer 
a practical method whereby the brighter boys and girls of the 
poorer classes are enabled to pursue their education beyond the 
public schools, at the technical colleges, and even at the univer- 
sities. More and more attention is being devoted to this feature 
of the system. Under it the public funds supply the means for the 
higher education of the brighter scholars of the public system, 
without the necessity of moulding that system to their special 
requirements. 

Since the passage of the Secondary Technical Education Acts 
there has been an enormous increase in the number of what are 
known as the evening continuation schools. In 1894-95 the total 
number of these schools under the Education Department had 
increased to 3,742, and the number of scholars on the rolls was 
266,683. These evening classes are chiefly given over to indus- 
trial and practical topics, and in many instances they do advanced 
work. The pupils are largely drawn from those at work during 
the day in mills and shops, and the courses of instruction are spe- 
cially devised to fit the industrial occupations of this class of 
pupils. I have the testimony of careful observers, some of them 
practical manufacturers, that the influence of these evening tech- 
nical schools upon the quality of the work done in the mills is 
perceptible and gratifying, while the influence upon the operative 
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classes is even more marked. These schools come nearer to the 
realization of the true purposes of popular education at the public 
expense than anything to be found in our system anywhere in the 
United States. 

To supply the funds for carrying out this scheme of technical 
education, the English government voted in 1890 a direct subsidy 
of the moneys raised by a new excise imposed upon beer and 
spirits, amounting to about £780,000 per annum. ‘This money is 
apportioned, under the direction of the Board of Education, accord- 
ing to the number of pupils instructed, and their proficiency as 
shown in examination tests. In addition the county councils are 
authorized to add to the tax-rates an amount not exceeding a 
penny in a pound outside the regular school-rates, to be devoted 
wholly to secondary technical education, and apportioned as the 
councils may determine. The tax has been assessed, and applied 
in nearly all the shires. I have no definite information of the an- 
nual revenue from this tax; but Mr. Ritchie estimates that there is 
expended in England, on technical and industrial education from 
public and private sources, not less than $20,000,000 a year. This 
sum is enormously large in contrast with the whole sum expended 
for like purposes out of the school revenues of all the States of the 
American Union. We are spending annually in the United States 
$165,000,000 upon a public-school system which is ingeniously de- 
vised and arranged to discourage the industrial education and 
training of our children. 

It will be seen that the general scheme under the acts of 1889 
and 1891 is largely one to superimpose upon the existing sec- 
ondary and science schools, whether public or only semi-public, 
free departments of industrial technology, to encourage and aid 
the establishment of such courses in the schools where they do not 
now exist, and to co-operate with all existing agencies in providing 
facilities for industrial instruction and encouraging young men 
and women to take advantage of those facilities. Such co-ordina- 
tion avoids the duplication of facilities, and utilizes many educa- 
tional institutions already existing. The endeavor is to concentrate 
this class of instruction in the larger towns of a district, where the 
facilities are already provided, funds being appropriated to pay the 
railroad fares of pupils who must come from a distance. 

It is plain that this is a crude, clumsy, hybrid system, partly 
public, partly private, with conflicting jurisdictions that can hardly 
fail to prove inefficient and wasteful in operation,— a system whose 
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demerits are deplored at home, and would not be tolerated in 
this country. It has, in fact, encountered innumerable obstacles, 
and has broken down at points. I am not commending the sys- 
tem, nor asserting that results already warrant the cost. It is the 
movement itself apart from methods or results that is significant. 
It stands for a great revolution in public sentiment as to the pur- 
pose and plan of public education. It accepts, without reserva- 
tion, a new theory of the duty of the State to the citizen as they 
are brought into relationship through the public school. That 
theory is that it is the duty of the State to teach every citizen how 
to earn a livelihood to his own best advantage and that of the com- 
munity of which he is a part. That government serves itself best 
which serves its citizens the best. That citizen is best served by 
the State who is best helped to make the most of himself, if such 
shall be his lot in life, by the honest toil of well-trained hands 
guided by a well-trained mind. This is utilitarianism in educa- 
tion as contrasted with idealism in education. There are those 
who will characterize it as the evidence of decadence. It is 
rather a recognition of the necessities of the situation,— a direct, 
logical, inevitable sequence of the social and industrial evolution 
of the nineteenth century. 

England has entered upon this new educational movement from 
mixed motives, and primarily as a business investment. Expe- 
rience has demonstrated to her people that no superiority in the 
mere mechanical facilities of production will maintain a nation at 
the head of the industrial world unless the men who handle the 
machines are taught to use their brains with their hands. This 
lesson was forced upon England by the encroachments of the Con- 
tinental nations upon her commercial supremacy,— encroach- 
ments plainly due to the superior industrial training these nations 
had long been supplying to their operative classes. Self-preserva- 
tion has compelled England to follow the Continental example, and 
adapt her educational system to “the great practical needs of the 
times.” 

Thus the movement had its origin in an industrial emergency. 
But it has a deeper significance. The gradual democratization of 
English institutions has forced upon her people certain large so- 
cial problems, which reach to the roots of civilization. This new 
educational movement offers a partial solution to some, at least, 
of these problems. The new tenet of social democracy insists that 
the State owes every citizen a living: this, in its last analysis, is 
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the real significance of modern socialism. England meets this 
proposition half-way. She makes answer that the State owes every 
citizen the kind of education that will enable him to make his own 
living on the best terms that economic conditions permit. This 
is the logical conclusion involved in the premise of public educa- 
tion at the public expense. 

The United States is as yet only dimly and vaguely conscious 
that there is any such conclusion locked up in that premise. The 
lesson England has learned we have yet to learn. If we look 
about us, we shall find the same conditions — industrial, economic, 
social — that exist in England, with a difference only in degree. 
Those in charge of our educational system are singularly blind to 
these conditions. They are not ignorant of their existence: they 
are indifferent to their significance. They cherish with a religious 
devotion an educational system which the world has outgrown. 
Ignoring the industrial side of life, our schools launch upon the 
world every year an army of bread-winners who are industrially 
incompetent. They deny to these recruits the kind of training 
most essential for success in the struggle for existence. They 
educate them above their work instead of down to their work. 
They fail to teach the brain how best to do the work of the hands. 
They fail to impart the technical skill and mechanical knowledge 
which the majority of their pupils must thereafter somehow ac- 
quire, or fail to escape from the ranks of the drudge. They doom 
their pupils to industrial mediocrity instead of teaching them how 
. they can become the masters of their crafts. They fail to impart 
to the young manhood and young womanhood of America any 
true conception of the dignity of labor. 
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APPENDIX. 


SUBJECTS 


OF EXAMINATION. 


- Salt manufacture. 

. Alkali manufacture. 

. Soap manufacture. 

. Bread-making. 

. Brewing. 

. Spirit manufacture. 

. Coal-tar products. 

. Sugar manufacture. 

. Painters’ colors, oils, and var- 


nishes. 


. Oils and fats, including candle 


manufacture. 
Gas manufacture. 
Iron and steel manufacture. 
Paper manufacture. 
Photography. 
Pottery and porcelain. 
Glass-making. 
Dressing of skins. 
Leather tanning. 
Boot and shoe manufacture. 
Silk dyeing. 
Wool dyeing. 
Cotton dyeing. 
Cotton and linen bleaching. 
Calico and linen printing. 
Wool and worsted spinning. 
Cloth weaving. 
Cotton spinning. 
Cotton weaving. 
Flax spinning. 
Linen weaving. 
Silk throwing and spinning. 
Silk weaving. 


33+ 
34- 
. Lace manufacture. 

. Framework knitting and hosiery. 
. Hat manufacture. 

. Telegraphy and telephony. 

. Electric lighting and power. 

. Electro-metallurgy. 

41. 
. Plumbers’ work. 
43: 


Jute spinning. 
Jute weaving. 


Metal plate work. 


Silversmiths’ 
wares. 


work and plated 


. Goldsmiths’ work and manufact- 


ure of personal ornaments. 


. Watch and clock making. 

. Mechanical engineering. 

. Road carriage building. 

. Rail carriage building. 

. Typography. 

. Lithography. 

. Raising and preparation of ores. 
. Mine surveying. 

. Slate quarrying. 

. Carpentry and joinery. 

. Ship carpentry. 

. Ship joinery. 

. Brickwork and masonry. 

. Plasterers’ work. 

. Cabinet-making. 

. Milling (flour manufacture). 

. Bookbinding. 

. Painters’ and decorators’ work. 
. Dressmaking. 


Practical examinations may be held at different centres, in bread-making, 
photography, boot and shoe manufacture, watch and clock making, mechani- 
cal engineering, plumbers’ work, goldsmiths’ work, typography, mine sur- 
veying, bookbinding, and dressmaking in addition to the written examinations 


on these subjects. 























3. THE WORKING-BOY. 


BY MRS. FLORENCE KELLEY, OF HULL HOUSE, CHICAGO, CHIEF 
FACTORY INSPECTOR OF ILLINOIS, 


[Read Tuesday, September 1.] 


The essential point to be kept in view in all discussions of 
trade and technical education is the fact that ours is the epoch 
of industrial instability, by reason of which the boy of to-day needs 
not so much any one trade as that combination of qualities which 
will enable him to turn with facility from one occupation to 
another, as each, in turn, is supplanted in the course of the 
industrial evolution. 

The epoch of industrial stability was the epoch of trades. 
When the apprentice married the master’s daughter and inherited 
the stock and good will, and everything went on from generation 
to generation, as in the case of the Elzevirs, whose craft descended 
from father to son, to grandson, to great-grandson, it was well 
worth while for the lad to leave school early, and pursue the three 
“‘R’s” only in the intervals of gaining his daily bread. His future 
was assured. 

Ours being the epoch of industrial instability, of shifting and 
change, the point is to recognize the law of change, and adapt our 
scheme of education to it, so that the processes of the industrial 
evolution may no longer bring surprise and disaster. Nay, more, 
it is our duty so to equip the children that they may not only 
meet unharmed the changes which will surely make up their 
industrial life, but may contribute their share to render these 
changes beneficent. This our present education fails to do; 
and the introduction of new machinery, therefore, brings suffering 
to tens of thousands of skilled working men and their families. 
By way of illustration, it is only necessary to point to the com- 
positors, the railway engineers, and the tailors. 

The introduction of the linotype into the newspapers of Chicago, 
while it increased the size of the great dailies, threw a large num- 
ber of skilled workmen out of employment. Many compositors 
were obliged to leave the city. Others found work in the job 
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printing and other branches of the trade, where they, in turn, 
contributed to overstock the labor market. Compositors, however, 
are relatively versatile men, better able to help themselves than 
men usually are in a trade requiring less intelligence. They form 
an apt illustration of the contention that the need of to-day is not 
so much skill as facility in acquiring skill and adapting one’s self to 
the conditions of a new occupation. 

What befell the compositors in the past two years is looming 
large upon the horizon of the railway engineers in the present year. 
These engineers have long been recognized as one of the most 
responsible bodies of skilled labor in the world. But the motor- 
man is with us now; and he merely touches the button, and the 
motor does all the rest. He is rapidly and surely undermining 
the engineer, being paid, on some suburban routes, but $1.35 
for a day of twelve to sixteen hours, working 365 days in the 
year. Indeed, all that saves the great body of skilled railway 
engineers to-day is the fact that the motor thus far is limited 
to suburban traffic; but no one is so fatuous as to believe that 
this restriction is a permanent one. 

Most disheartening is the situation of the tailors. The in- 
troduction of the steam-cutting knife has enabled the American 
Clothing Trust to reduce the skilled cutters to the level of preca- 
riousness of work and pay of the sweaters’ victims. Some of the 
cutters, being able men and relatively versatile, like the com- 
positors, have developed into designers, travelling men, merchant- 
tailors, and sweaters on a small scale. These, however, are the 
chosen few; while the general level of work and pay has suffered 
a deterioration from which there is not likely to be any recovery. 

The custom-tailor, in turn, sees himself confronted with the 
sweater in the custom trade, and with the introduction of steam 
in the sweater-shop, followed by the inevitable little girl at the 
machine. Moreover, the invention of an improved buttonhole ma- 
chine enables a girl who can neither read, write, nor fell a simple 
seam, to make a thousand buttonholes in a single season. 

The sweaters’ victims are, perhaps, the least versatile of all the 
indoor-trades employees. For them being crowded out of their nar- 
row groove by a technical improvement means actual starvation. 
In Chicago during the present season the suicide of a tailor has 
been a matter of almost daily occurrence, and scarcely elicits more 
than a passing newspaper comment. And for one suicide there 
are many paupers. 
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It may be said that the occupations cited are exceptional ; that 
the old fundamental trades of the builder of houses and the baker 
of bread cannot be supplanted, or are, at least, in no immediate 
danger ; that the mason, the carpenter, and the baker are here to 
stay. To this it must be replied, that the sash, door and blind fac- 
tory is enabling the stupidest little boy to turn out more carpenter- 
work of certain kinds than the best graduate of the best trades- 
school could turn out twenty years ago. The new steel frame con- 
struction is transferring to the girder-moulder and the structural 
iron worker the task which fell to the mason from the days of the 
Pyramids to the close of the Civil War. And, finally, one of the 
most urgent and persistent duties of factory inspectors is finding 
and removing little boys who get into the bakeries under the legal 
age of work, and there, with the help of the perfected equipment of 
the American Biscuit Trust, do that work of bread-making which 
once fell to the housewife, but now escapes day by day from the 
adult baker to the little boy at the machine. 

We are sending shoes, harness, chairs, bicycles, and watches 
from Chicago to London, there to compete successfully, under the 
conditions of free trade, with the finest manufactured product of 
all the world. Now, these shoes, harness, chairs, bicycles, and 
watches are in no case made by one all-round, skilled worker, but 
by the finest machinery to be found in the respective branches of 
manufacture. The only skill required is that of the narrowest 
specialist, and this specialist can be replaced by a machine or a 
boy more easily than he can learn all the knacks to which the 
various parts of his trade have been reduced. Thus the evolution 
of the machine, which rescues our product from the former charge 
of crudity, narrows both our men and our trades to the point at 
which any one trade is hardly worth having. 

Accepting this shrinkage in the scope of the individual trade as 
inevitable at this stage of the industrial evolution, the question is, 
What, if anything, can be done by education to counterbalance its 
effects ? 

The policy of training boys for one narrow trade cannot com- 
mend itself permanently to thinking men and women in an epoch 
of industrial change. On the contrary, the more specialized the 
processes of commerce and manufacture become, the more must 
we insist upon the education of all the thinking powers of all the 
workers. The more stupefyingly monotonous the manipulation 
which the machine prescribes, the more must all stress be laid 
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upon variety and thoroughness in the training of mind as well as 
hand of all who are to tend machines. The greater the probabil- 
ity that the boy will be a motorman, merely pressing a button, 
that the compositor will be supplanted by the linotype, and the 
tailor by the little girl at the machine, the more must the school 
do for all three that which their occupations can no longer do for 
them ; namely, teach them to think and live and use all their facul- 
ties. The more precarious the position of the skilled man, the 
more must we demand of the schools versatility, thoroughness, 
and the effort to make valuable people of the whole body of 
children. 

One thing the present situation does require, a combination of 
adaptability, alertness, and self-reliance. Whoever watches any 
machine must have quick attention, and avoid blue Monday; and, 
when the occupation gives out, he must have enterprise to find or 
make another opportunity. 

We shall all agree that education can do much to meet the need 
of the working-boy, now that the old apprenticeship is gone and 
the new mechanical industry is in full swing. It is only when we 
come to the question of methods of education that we shall differ ; 
for some will be content with a good provision for a corporal’s 
guard, and others will maintain that the industrial army can best 
be made available only by educating the whole body of troops, 
thinking any scheme which looks to fitting a few hundred older 
boys for a limited number of occupations of little value to the 
nation or to the boys themselves. 

At two points an attempt at adaptation has been made, neither 
of which touches the boy under discussion. For the boy who is 
to be a captain of industry we have the technical school in some 
variety, from the Massachusetts School of Technology to the 
Armour Institute. At the other end of the educational chain we 
have the kindergarten, which postulates the truth that the child, as 
such, needs to have his fashioning faculties developed, and pro- 
ceeds to do this for purely pedagogical reasons. Between these 
two extremes there remain, however, several missing links ; and it 
is to this middle ground, between six and sixteen years, that atten- 
tion needs to be drawn, for it is here that the problem of the 
education of the artisan must be solved. 

In these years, between six and sixteen, appears the great army 
of working-boys, numbering 20,000 in Illinois alone, and rising in 
some States to 50,000. For the larger number of children still 
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attending school, not yet at work, there is little attempt at direct 
preparation for the life of an industrial nation. Except in the 
Workingmen’s School in New York and the Jewish Manual Train- 
ing School in Chicago, there is little evidence, in any curriculum, 
of thought for the future of the working-boy. 

For the majority of American children there is no school life 
after twelve or thirteen years. The old apprenticeship is gone, 
but the old tradition lingers according to which the working-class 
child at the age of confirmation is ready to become the working- 
boy. Priests of Catholic parishes and pastors of Lutheran churches 
send to factory inspectors boys eleven and twelve years old with 
letters of recommendation stating that the bearer is a worthy boy, 
and has finished his education. The bearer can usually write his 
own name ; but he cannot always write more than that, nor always 
spell the name of his city, State, and nation, nor the name of the 
street in which he lives. He is told, of course, that he cannot go 
to work until he is fourteen years old ; but he replies that he has 
finished school, and graduated, and been confirmed. It is not 
once in a thousand times that such a child goes back to school: 
he merely finds work in some occupation which does not fall under 
the factory laws. 

In the public schools the situation is analogous. Wherever 
the primary is in a building by itself, as it very frequently is, 
parents and children are prone to assume that the end of the pri- 
mary is the end of school. This impression is strengthened by 
the policy of the Boards of Education, which nowhere furnish as 
many seats in the upper grades as in the lowest ones. Especially 
is this true of the manufacturing districts of the great cities. This 
whole policy of the Boards of Education, of supplying diminishing 
accommodations in the ascending grades, shows that the public 
mind is still dominated by the tradition that the working-class 
child is ready at the age of confirmation to enter the industrial 
army. Many children fall out of school early from sheer lack of 
interest in the purely scholarly course which alone is offered them ; 
and some parents, chiefly inexperienced immigrants, approve, 
really believing that the children will learn a trade when they 
enter a factory. Children sent out during the last fifteen years, 
from public and parish schools alike, under the legal age of work, 
constitute to-day a heavy burden upon every manufacturing com- 
munity. 

A most promising deviation from the established policy of the 
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Boards of Education has been undertaken by way of experiment in 
Chicago, at the suggestion of Mr. Thomas Cusack, a member of 
the board, representing a vast manufacturing district. An unusu- 
ally fine school-house has been built to contain all the grades, in- 
cluding kindergarten and high school, with manual training in 
every grade and ample provision for teaching cooking. The Uni- 
versity of Chicago grants every year scholarships to the two pupils 
having the best record throughout the school. The kindergarten 
and primary pupils are stimulated to remain in school, for they see 
every day the high school boys and girls in the same school-house 
with them. In its first years, 1894-95 and 1895-96, this school 
showed an unusually large percentage of children advancing from 
primary to grammar grades and from grammar to high school. It 
cannot be known how much of this was due to the manual training 
and how much to the presence of all the grades in the same _ build- 
ing. The result of the combination, however, commends itself to 
all who are interested in prolonging the school life of the working- 
class children. It is the more brilliant because the school-house 
stands in the very heart of the great Bohemian Catholic colony of 
wage-earners. 

Contrast with the advantages offered by this model school, typi- 
fying the ideal unity of the public school system, the plight of the 
boy who goes to work at fourteen, even under the cheerful assump- 
tion, seldom borne out by the facts, that he is reasonably well in- 
structed according to the methods of to-day. The trades-unions 
will do something to limit his opportunity to learn a trade, but 
their power in this direction is trivial compared with the extin- 
guishing influence of the industrial evolution. The automatic self- 
feeder is everywhere, and machines are made by machines. 
Whether the raw recruit wraps caramels or carries boards from the 
buzz-saw to the board-pile or pastes labels on tin cans, or per- 
forms any other of the stupefyingly simple manipulations which fall 
to the lot of the children, his occupation teaches him little else 
than instability ; and he comes to manhood a worthless wight, with 
all the energy and hope gone out of him and no skill acquired in 
any direction. 

It is children who have “growed” in this way who form all 
through life the rank and file of the great army of the unskilled. 
They are the last to be taken on, and the most wretchedly paid in 
good times. In bad times they are the first to be discharged. It 
is for such as they that we go to the expense of wood-yards in 
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winter. They are forever on the mind of the friendly visitor, for 
they are always on the verge of pauperism. From time to time 
they fall into the abyss. Many of them end as tramps, beginning 
their career as little children roaming the streets of the great cities 
in search of a dozen different occupations in a year. 

In the interest of the national welfare this horde of incompetents 
should be checked. And to this end I plead for the occupancy 
with manual training of the years from six to sixteen. As the in- 
dustrial life becomes inadequate to its old function of making the 
craftsman, it behooves this nation to widen its conception of the 
public schools to embrace this task. 

Instead of working all head and no hands in the primary school, 
and all hands and no head forever thereafter, in some wretched, 
brainless manipulation, let us have every child using both hands 
and head in every grade from the kindergarten to the high school. 
Let us make the tool as much at home in the school-room as the 
pen and pencil. Let the boys work with woods and metals as 
they now read books and write letters, learning the qualities of 
materials by handling them constructively. Let us have the girls 
as intelligent concerning the nutritive qualities of foods and the 
perils of drinking-waters as they are concerning the American 
Revolution. When the school library and the school workshop 
are co-ordinate parts of the school system, the Fourth of July floods 
of oratory concerning the dignity of labor may, perhaps, be safely 
dammed within narrower channels; for the dignity of labor will 
then form a part of the daily experience of the boys and girls. 
To-day their experience teaches them that this nation believes 
that there should be scientific and literary education at the ex- 
pense of the community, extending over several years for one set 
of children; while for another and far larger set there are at most 
four years of meagre reading, writing, and arithmetic, followed by 
entrance upon the work of life in early childhood, with no previous 
preparation for it, and no unity whatever between the school and 
the work. 

It may be said that there are already schools having manual- 
training classes; but this does not alter the fact that, taking the 
whole country into consideration, it is the sons of business and 
professional men who receive manual training, and the son of the 
artisan who gets none. The workingman who knows his trade as 
a trade only, and not as an art or a craft, aspires to work his son 
into commerce or a profession ; but the man of assured position 
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wishes for his boy the continued advantages of the manual training 
begun in the kindergarten. And he gets them. It is one of the 
many anomalies of the present educational situation that manual 
training is chiefly fostered in communities which need it far less, 
from the industrial point of view, than do the manufacturing cen- 
tres. This is evidence of the acknowledged pedagogical value of 
this training ; but it is proof, also, that we have not yet recognized 
its industrial and social value. Ata stage of industrial develop- 
ment in which every waste product of the material world is scru- 
pulously utilized the precious latent talent of the working-class 
children is left recklessly out of account in our general scheme of 
education from six to sixteen. . ; 

It is not the purpose of this paper to urge any one scheme of 
manual training. We may find, with growing experience, that 
there are certain pedagogical principles underlying given forms of 
work, as we have already found that drawing possesses distinct 
pedagogical value, besides serving the children subsequently in 
industrial ways. Sloyd is still in so incipient a stage that its 
teaching savors of the amateur, though the use of the knife may 
' prove to be the beginning of better things. This is not the place, 
however, for discussing the relative merits of this or that branch 
of instruction, but rather to urge the adoption of the principle of 
extending manual training to all the grades of all the schools, 
not merely at the option of the high school boy. While this prin- 
ciple is reaching adoption and provision making for carrying it 
into effect, pedagogues may dispute among themselves as to which 
form of work is best adapted to each age of the child and each 
part of the country. The wisest cannot foresee what the ideal 
school will be when child-study has gone farther in this direction. 

There will, doubtless, always be a need for special schools to 
fit boys for work in special industries, such as the wood-working 
schools of Northern Michigan and the Textile School of Philadel- 
phia. These schools of arts and crafts are maintained to meet 
need in some one branch of manufacture for employees versed in 
its technicalities. Admirable for their purpose, these schools do 
not, are not intended to, reach the private in the industrial army. 
They cannot, therefore, touch in any vital way the education of 
the working-boy. _ 

These schools of arts and crafts bear a certain analogy to the 
artillery, the commissary, or the scouts of an army. They fit a 
small number of pupils for a special service. They do not draft 
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a corporal’s guard, drill them, and send them into disastrous com- 
petition with the less favored battalions of the rank and file. This 
the trades-schools are accused of doing. 

The energy manifest in the movement for trades-schools justifies 
the twofold comment that the old trades themselves have become 
very precarious, and that the absorbent power of each trade is 
limited. If boys are fitted for a trade which is already being 
supplanted, surely no service is rendered them. If trades-school 
graduates are poured into the narrow channels of the few remain- 
ing skilled trades, there is danger of overfilling the channels dis- 
astrously. , 

If, on the contrary, the public schools turn out thousands of 
youths with facile hands and trained judgment, the danger of over- 
crowding should be reduced to a minimum; for the versatility of 
the boys should enable them to meet all the industrial needs 
of the moment, to avail themselves of every sort of industrial 
opportunity as it presents itself. It is much to be hoped that the 
energy now directed to the foundation of trade schools may be 
won for this broader field of endeavor. 

‘It was the idea of the early advocates of the public schools 
that the child must be taught the three “R’s” to enable him to 
perform intelligently his duties as a citizen. Slowly we have come 
to realize that the political life rests upon the industrial life, and 
that we cannot make the boy a worthy citizen unless we make 
him a self-supporting man, versatile, self-reliant, equipped, so far 
» as education can do this, for any change in the conditions of his 
occupation. We have still to recognize the fact that this work for 
the boy cannot be done in the years from six to twelve, that it 
demands greater maturity in the boy and more time for the 
teacher. We must draft our army of wotking-boys back into the 
public schools, offering them manual training.in all the grades. 
This is the reverse of a class measure, for it presupposes that the 
workingman’s boy is not going on in a rut. It aims to discern all 
the latent talent in all the children, not to drill a corporal’s guard 
for a vanishing trade or one already overcrowded. 

It has taken long time and hard work to make the schools 
as good and as general as they are now, and the nation is more 
adequate to the task before it than it has ever been. We were 
never so rich in money and equipment, there were never so many 
well and wisely trained teachers. It is only our ideals that are 
mean. Let us broaden them to embrace all the children and the 
whole of life. 

















4. THE RELATION OF EDUCATION TO 
VOCATION. 


BY MR. S. T. DUTTON, OF BROOKLINE, MASS. 


[Read Friday, September 4.] 


The educational system of this country was built upon an 
exceedingly narrow foundation. The instruction of the masses 
had made little headway in the mother country, and here the 
stream did not rise higher than its source. Furthermore, the life 
of the pioneer was not favorable to intellectual training. The 
necessity of providing, for himself and his own, food, clothing, and 
shelter, made exacting demands upon his time and energies. 
Books were few, communication was slow; and so the early settlers 
were often both isolated and illiterate. It should always be 
remembered, however, that life in a new country is intense. There 
are difficulties to be overcome, dangers to be met, and pressing 
wants to be supplied. Experience, under such conditions, is, in 
an important sense, education. Pioneers were often not only 
poorly equipped with the means of comfort and convenience, but 
were even wanting common tools and implements of labor. They 
had to be at one and the same time architect, builder, inventor, 
and mechanic. While the spinning-wheel and loom occupied one 
corner of the settler’s cabin, the bench, the anvil, and the forge 
were likely to be seen in another corner. In the varied and inter- 
esting round of duties which followed each other in close succes- 
sion through all seasons of the year, every member of the house- - 
hold had his part to perform. There was little recreation or 
dissipation, and nothing of idleness ; but there were independence 
and freedom. As communities became large enough so that men 
could pursue special mechanical trades, it was permitted them to 
work as many hours as they pleased, and receive any rate of wages 
their abilities could command. So strong is the tendency of man 
to react upon his environment, to become disciplined in mind and 
character by the putting forth of energy and the overcoming of 
difficulties, and there is such educational potency in the diversified 
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industrial life of which we are speaking, that we are never surprised 
to read of the peculiar intelligence and stamina that possessed our 
fathers. When we think of the problems they solved and of the 
victories they won, when we remember how they did their own 
thinking without the aid of newspapers or books, how they adapted 
means to end in the accomplishment of great undertakings, we are 
perfectly sure that many of us who live in these days of so-called 
sweetness and light are but dwarfs, while they were giants. 

But, as I have before intimated, as far as schools were concerned, 
or the artificial means of education, our country in its younger 
days had little to offer. To read and write and reckon were 
accomplishments useful in those days. These, therefore, con- 
stituted the school curriculum. Considered as mental training, 
what was obtained in the schools amounted to but little. Edu- 
cation, in its best sense, was acquired on the farm and in the shop, 
where the mind was ever alert and active, and where the trained 
hand was its obedient servant. ; 

Let me say, in passing, that the so-called higher education, 
engrafted here from the English universities, was relatively as 
narrow as that of the common schools. We respect it as we do 
the common school, not so much for what it was or for what it 
accomplished in the early days as for what it is now and for what 
it is likely to become in the working out of our high destiny as a 
nation. While we often go back and draw important educational 
lessons from the industrialism peculiar to pioneer days, we get few 
* suggestions from the school and college of those times that are 
pertinent to the new conditions under which we are now living. 

In order that we may understand how backward education has 
been in recognizing the social changes accomplished during the 
present century and the pressing needs occasioned thereby, it is 
only necessary to recall what we were, how we ‘lived, and how we 
transacted business one hundred years ago, and then to contem- 
plate our country as we see it to-day, leading the world in almost 
every phase of industrial and commercial activity. Our develop- 
ment has been unprecedented, so that the world has stood and 
wondered. By a combination of favoring \circumstances our 
national domain was extended from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
All this vast territory has been rapidly settled, and its virgin soil 
has teemed with fabulous crops of food products. Farmers and 
mechanics of Europe have flocked thither until some nationalities 
are nearly as largely represented here as in the old country. In 
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the mean time the age of machinery has been ushered in. While 
the West, with her cheaper methods of production, by means of the 
railroad was filling our markets with corn, wheat, and beef, enter- 
prising men in New England were building mills and factories 
upon the banks of every river and mountain stream. The vast 
mineral resources of the country have been discovered and utilized. 
The railroad, the steamship, the telegraph, and the telephone have 
made us all neighbors, and have brought us within speaking dis- 
tance of every part of the globe. Inventive genius has supplied 
every craft with labor-saving machines, thus disbarring many forms 
of labor, and compelling many artisans and mechanics to seek new 
adaptations of their skill. 

Because of this revolution in our material affairs, many political 
and economic problems have arisen, in the settling of which our 
governmental machinery has been strained to the utmost. Grave 
moral issues have tested our loyalty and manhood, and have cost 
us dearly in treasure and in blood. 

Now, it is not unusual for the optimistic observer of our national 
greatness and prosperity, wishing to find causes therefor, to say 
that it is largely due to our excellent system of public education. 
There is a certain sense in which this is true. It is more true of 
the last twenty years of educational effort than of what preceded. 
As one who believes that teaching and other educational forces 
constitute the most generic, the most potent, and the most essen- 
tial thing in the world; as one who believes that our Lord and 
Master was essentially a teacher, and not a preacher, that he used 
educational methods in all his work, and gave the stamp of his 
divine approval to those methods, and that the church of the 
future is going to use such methods more and more,— I am not the 
one to disparage or minimize the importance of the work per- 
formed by American schools in the past in moralizing, in disci- 
plining, and in instructing the young. I do say, however, that in 
a certain important sense our nation has become great and influ- 
ential, not by reason of public education or of college education, 
but in spite of it. Or, putting it otherwise, there is a sense in 
which our country has failed of her opportunity, and is behind the 
spirit of the present age, because our educational machinery from 
top to bottom has been old-fashioned, poorly constructed, and 
poorly organized, and has been able to go only at such a low rate 
of speed that there has always been too little of the finished prod- 
uct and far too much of the raw material. As I review the his- 
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tory of the past fifty years, I can think of no form of activity that 
has been so slow in adapting itself to new conditions as has teach- 
ing. Go into a typical American house, whether in city or coun- 
try, and you-see something quite different from what was there 
half a century ago. The food, the dress, the furniture, are quite 
changed. You will see books and newspapers, and possibly works 
of art and musical instruments. Go into a modern hospital, and 
see the perfect appointments for treating the sick and the injured. 
Follow the physician, and observe that his methods are diametri- 
cally opposed to those in vogue a generation ago. Notice the 
newer conception of what crime is and how it is to be cured or 
prevented. Consider what the State and the municipality do for 
public health, safety, and convenience. Surely, the world has 
moved rapidly ; and with it have gone philanthropy and civic prog- 
ress. Even theology and the administration of justice are en- 
deavoring to keep up with the procession. But, as compared with 
some of those things mentioned above, education has been slow, 
inexcusably slow. Many and many a child in New England, 
when the schools open the present month in this year of our Lord 
eighteen hundred and ninety-six, will be sent to the same little 
dingy school-house where his grandfather went before him, will sit 
upon the same hard seats, will stare at the same bare and dingy 
walls, and in too many instances, I regret to say, will recite what 
he has committed to memory from a book much of which means 
little to him and the learning of which can do him but little good. 
This is doubtless an extreme picture, but I am assured by persons 
holding official positions that it is true to fact. Between this con- 
dition of things and the best types of the modern schools found 
in our large towns and cities there are all grades of mediocrity 
and excellence. But the significant fact is the tenacity with which 
we have clung to the methods of the pioneer school. It cannot 
be denied that the three “ R’s” have reigned supreme until within 
recent years. To be sure, the course of study was gradually 
broadened by the introduction of geography and here and there 
a little history and science. The methods pursued, however, were 
so abstract and literary that the child was not trained to observe, 
to appreciate, or to reason. Sound educational theories and some 
that were even startling, from such thinkers as John Locke, Come- 
nius, Rousseau, Pestalozzi, and Froebel, had been handed down to 
us; but we were too much occupied in organizing the rapidly in- 
creasing masses of children in our towns and cities into so-called 
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graded schools to devote much time to the finer problems of 
nurture and instruction. The kindergarten was on exhibition here 
and there as a curiosity ; but teachers smiled at it, and few parents 
wanted it, inasmuch as it did not teach the children to read and 
cipher. The wonderful possibilities of childhood as regards the 
development of faculty and the accumulation of the elements of 
all knowledge as food for the nurture and enrichment of the im- 
mortal mind, these were a sealed book to most people ; and, while 
they were apprehended and preached by certain prophets, they 
made little headway until recently in reforming actual practice. 

But this is not all. Not only in a general sense have we been 
content to tithe mint, anise, and cumin while neglecting the 
weightier matters of the law, but we have failed in arranging our 
educational courses to recognize one of the most vital factors in 
any civilized society; namely, Vocation. As the home is the unit 
and the very soul of our social order, as everything that is best 
and most effective in forming habits and opinions and establish- 
ing character centres there, and as it is the birthplace and seat of 
those pure affections and high aspirations that sweeten and en- 
noble our mortal life, so, it must be conceded, vocation is its chief 
corner-stone ; or, to use a stronger and a better figure, it is its 
very heart’s blood. Vocation is a good deal more than the oppo- 
site of idleness. It is labor dedicated to the highest purposes; to 
wit, the cherishing of the family and the home. Abraham lead- 
ing his flocks over the rich pastures of Mesopotamia, Plato teach- 
ing in the groves of Athens, Michel Angelo creating those im- 
mortal frescos in Rome, and Edison toiling with miraculous 
success in his laboratory are all great in honor and esteem, be- 
cause, faithful in their vocation, they accomplished great deeds. 
No less worthy of respect is the honest farmer or mechanic of the 
present day, the fruits of whose labor minister to the support of a 
well-ordered home and insure happiness to wife and children. 
Whether or not labor was intended to be a curse, as some have 
insisted on claiming, certain it is that it becomes the greatest 
blessing only when it operates under the hallowing influence of 
domestic love. 

As vocation is the chief support of the home and tends to de- 
velop individual character and manhood, so it clearly underlies 
the welfare and prosperity of the nation. When nations are at 
war, there is always distress, because men are prevented from pur- 
suing their ordinary vocations. We see in Cuba to-day a terrible 
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instance of industrial prostration: suffering and death are every- 
where. When for any reason there is depression in business and 
the great wheels of industry are silent, so that men are thrown 
back upon themselves with no chance to earn their accustomed 
wage, then a shadow is over the entire community. I read to-day 
that by a single failure in New York more than two thousand 
people are suddenly deprived of the privilege of pursuing their 
vocation. Under present conditions few of them will easily find 
lucrative employment. What this means of trial, anxiety, and 
deprivation for fathers, mothers, and children, is only a chapter in 
that unwritten tragedy that is being enacted all about us. When 
such things happen, not only the community becomes poorer, but 
there is less of patriotism and faith in the hearts of the citizens. 
The best Christian is not a hungry one, and the truest patriot is 
not he who is waiting for a chance to toil. Mr. W. H. Mallock, 
of England, in his recent work on “Labor and Popular Welfare,” 
emphasizes this idea as follows: “Give a man comfort in even the 
humblest cottage, and the glow of patriotism may, and probably 
will, give an added warmth to that which shines upon him from 
his fireside. But if his children are crying for food, and he is 
shivering by a cold chimney, he will not find much to excite him 
in the knowledge that we govern India. Thus, from whatever 
point of view we regard the matter, the welfare of the home as 
secured by a sufficient income is seen to be at once the test and 
the end of Government; and it ceases to be the end of patriotism 
-only when it becomes the foundation of it.” 

Considering, then, the great importance of vocation in determin- 
ing the quality of manhood and citizenship, the question, “ What 
ought education to do in this connection?” is certainly a pressing 
one. It becomes especially so when we consider the social and 
industrial changes during the past fifty years, to which I have al- 
ready alluded. Time will only permit me to enumerate in a most 
cursory way a few points in which we are especially deficient. 
There is little or nothing in our school curriculum respecting the 
theory of the mutual interdependence of capital and labor. Our 
high schools, which include on an average about five per cent. of 
our boys and girls, are some of them devoting a fraction of time 
to the subject of economics. But even there, so far as I know, 
there is nothing of industrial history, and no study of the causes 
that have led to the present industrial unrest. And in our com- 
mon schools, where the other ninety-five of our children attend, 
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there has been no attempt to open their minds to truths of this 
sort. Had one-half of the energy and legislation that has been 
spent in vainly seeking to have scientific temperance taught in our 
schools been applied in teaching vocation in its industrial, social, 
and political bearings, a far greater good would, in my opinion, 
have been accomplished. Our schools may not be able to pre- 
vent strikes; but the school and the Church may unite in such a 
wholesome exposition of the Golden Rule and that greatest of all 
commandments, “ Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself,”’ as will 
give both employer and employed new standards for the settle- 
ments of their difficulties. The ideal of industrial co-operation, 
which has been successfully reached in some instances, will not 
become a universal fact until it is developed by a process of edu- 
cation. 

We hear about the desirability of recovering the lost arts of 
Egypt, of India, of China and Japan, traces of which are brought to 
light by the antiquarian. If we examine the industrialism of from 
two to four hundred years ago as it existed in England, Belgium, 
and Germany, we find much that might be catalogued with the lost 
arts. A boy was permitted to be an apprentice to a respectable 
trade, and afterward to take his place in society as a thrifty, en- 
terprising mechanic with a good degree of independence. He was 
often at the same time the producer and the merchant of his wares. 
He was not tied down to a dead level of opportunity, as is done by 
the modern trades-union. If he possessed artistic skill, he could 
add beauty to utility in such a way as to impart high value to his 
product. He had every incentive to make common utensils as 
beautiful as possible. Hence those artist artisans of the earlier 
centuries, for the spirit in which they wrought and the wondrous 
charm of their execution, will ever be famous. Go to Nuremberg, 
and behold those marvellous fountains, monuments, and buildings, 
and see everywhere the touch of the artist’s hand, who, “being 
dead, yet speaketh,” and think what the city must have been when 
to all this beauty of form there was added the coloring of such 
artists as Albert Diirer and his remarkable school. ‘There were 
trade organizations in those days; but how different from those of 
the present! The ancient guilds existed in order that craftsmen 
might help each other. The sick were visited. When feasts were 
held, wine and food were sent to those absent. The poor were 
relieved, and funerals were taken care of by the brethren. In 
Charles Reade’s “The Cloister and the Hearth” we find a charm- 
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ing picture of the life and homes of craftsmen in the German 
cities. Says Gerade, writing to his sweetheart: “The workmen of 
all the guilds are so kind and brotherly to one another and to me. 
Here, methinks, I have found the true German mind, loyal, frank, 
and kindly.” , 

Vocation then held something of honor and dignity. Skilful 
craftsmen were proud to be known by their trade; and it is no 
accident that a large number of our English surnames tell us what 
crafts our fathers pursued. Now, I submit that we cannot claim 
too much for our public schools until they aim to bring back to 
the consciousness of our youth a sense of the dignity of labor, of 
whatever sort, and the brotherhood and mutual dependence of men 
in all their industrial relations. 

Another respect in which the schools have been backward has 
been in failing to recognize the scientific tendencies of the age. 
The Greek culture and the humanities, which have been the back- 
bone of our higher education, have been a sort of saving grace in 
our American life during a period that was necessarily formative 
and materialistic. The lower schools, also, reflecting this liter- 
ary idea, gave a training which, though narrow and insufficient, 
led to good habits. But with the development of machinery have 
come numberless applications of science in the line of physics, 
mechanics, and chemistry. Every factory is in a certain sense a 
laboratory, where experiments are continually made calling for 
some knowledge, at least, of scientific ideas. The call for persons 
trained to do this work has been loud and long, and it is surpris- 
ing to think how few years have passed since Yale and Harvard 
provided laboratories for individual work. It is equally strange 
that in the common schools the provision made for science teach- 
ing is very meagre. I know of but one grammar school in New 
England that has adequate accommodations for teaching chemistry 
and physics. Now, all this bears very directly upon the point at 
issue. To fill respectably the new vocations, men and women 
need scientific ideas and scientific habits of mind, which only the 
schools can give. Had it not been for the higher technical schools 
and the educated workmen who have come to us from Europe, our 
industries would have fared badly. 

Still another deficiency was revealed to us in ‘the Centennial 
Exhibition in 1876, a fact too familiar to need repetition. The 
result of that eye-opening event has been the movement for manual 
training. While many schoolmasters have been questioning and 
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deliberating, the pressure from without has been so great for 
something better and broader that encouraging progress has been 
made in placing the manual and domestic arts upon an equal 
footing with book studies. While many high schools have been 
equipped with manual training courses, efficient kindergartens have 
fully demonstrated the educational value of hand-work for young 
children. The process of leavening is going on in our grammar 
schools ; and it is safe to say that within a reasonable time the 
elements of needle-work, cookéry, and the use of wood-working 
tools will be incorporated in all our larger schools. Industrial 
drawing has long since ceased to be a novelty, and no one ques- 
tions its value. 

All this is being done with an eye to the broad cultivation of the 
powers, with no attempt to teach special trades. At the same 
time we should be blind if we did not see that this new education, 
in which the brain and hand are trained together, will have an 
important bearing upon the choice of a vocation and success 
therein. At least it may be said that the manual training idea is 
destined to serve as a connecting link between the abstract and 
the concrete, between the world of thought and the world of 
action. It furnishes a revelation of what real education may do in 
arousing, interesting, and holding the energies of the average child. 
If applied to those mentally weak or morally deficient, its effects 
are still more striking. The teacher, the missionary, and the 
reformer have found a new weapon ; and manual labor is sure to 
have a large place in all future educational and social work. 

But this is not enough. Its results, while excellent in a general 
way, do not bear with sufficient directness upon vocation. Even if 
a boy acquires considerable skill in the use of wood-working tools, 
carpentry is only one of a hundred trades; and, while through 
manual training the boy’s aptitudes are made apparent, and his 
mind is turned to some particular craft, when be attempts to find 
his place in the labor market, he is comparatively helpless. There 
is no open door to the position he desires to obtain. The tempta- 
tions to become a clerk or a salesman to an ambitious American 
youth are very strong. 

This leads me perhaps to the most serious count of all against 
our educational system, that it does not provide such trade instruction 
as enables the grammar-school graduate to enter at once upon the 
pursuit of a handicraft. I need not enlarge upon the great and 
pressing need of trade schools. Social changes have brought the 
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bulk of our population into cities, where every idle and shiftless 
member of the community is a menace to the public peace and 
welfare. It is indeed pitiful to see our American young men 
pleading for the opportunity to work, and yet failing to find 
employment because their hands are untrained. Not only in the 
city, but in the country also, there is need of special training. 
The hard times that our New England farmers are undergoing are 
not due entirely to the tariff, and certainly not to the lack of silver 
dollars. The soil has become impoverished, and needs scientific 
treatment in order to be made to produce bountifully. Farmers in 
the East can no longer raise corn and wheat at a profit; but, if 
skilled in the arts of horticulture and if versed in agricultural 
chemistry, they may find in their own local markets an abundant 
return for their labors. Why should not agricultural chemistry be 
taught in our normal schools? Why should not special schools 
for young farmers be established to foster our great national 
industry ? Something has been done by private munificence and 
by industrial corporations in planting trade schools. But the time 
has come when the State must meet this issue promptly and gen- 
erously if we are to keep pace with the nations of Europe. 

I have referred to the ancient guilds of Europe. It is an inter- 
esting fact that some of the old societies of London, which still 
preserve their organization and continue their annual banquets, 
have begun to apply their accumulated wealth to the founding and 
support of trade schools. Heaven grant that some of the labor 
unions of this country may be led to dedicate a portion of their 
energies and means to the advancement of this cause! 

In all attempts to develop a system of trade instruction one 
principle should be the dominant motive and guide; and that is, 
to emphasize the dignity of vocation, and to elevate and bless the 
American home. One objection is quite sure to be raised, and I 
should not be surprised if it were to come from craftsmen them- 
selves, whose boys and girls are sure to be benefited by this move- 
ment; and that is the danger of the over-stimulation of industry, 
of too many craftsmen and of overproduction. There is an effective 
answer to that argument in the truth that, while there may be over- 
production in those things that provide for the bare physical wants 
of mankind, as food, clothing, and shelter, there never has been 
nor ever will be overproduction in those finer esthetic products of 
handiwork that satisfy the spiritual wants of mankind. Works of 
art, whether in statuary or in painting, in music or literature, can- 
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not glut the market. Human needs in respect to those things that 
delight the eye, kindle the emotions, and feed the soul, are infi- 
nite. And, when I plead for trade schools, J want to have the art 
idea predominate. The outside of the house is well enough. Let 
us provide furnishings for the inner chambers of the soul. Let 
the future American artisan have that generous feeling, that deep 
insight, and that delicate artistic touch that shall lift our common 
life farther and farther away from what is rude and common and 
barbaric. 

Did time permit, I would speak of hopeful indications as seen 
in the tendencies of common-school education at the present 
time. Antipater demanded fifty children as hostages from the 
Spartans. They offered them in their stead a hundred men of dis- 
tinction. Jean Paul Richter, referring to this in the first chapter 
of his “ Levana,” says that “ordinary educators precisely reverse 
the offering.” Iam glad that this is not true to-day. Teachers 
and mothers are coming to know that the possibilities of a child 
for a good and useful life are largely wrapped up in his earliest 
years. The enriching and broadening of the school life, as is now 
being done, the introduction of science, of literature, of art, music, 
and manual training into every part of the course, are long steps 
toward that vocational success and happiness which we desire to see. 

Let me briefly recapitulate : Education in this country has clung 
too closely to old ideas and conditions, and has not adapted itself 
easily to new situations. It has been too abstract and general, 
and has not recognized the place vocation holds in the life of the 
individual and the nation. I have shown that little or no atten- 
tion has been given to the historical growth of industry or the 
mutual relations of labor and capital, and that our condition in 
respect to the independence and happiness of the laborer com- 
pares unfavorably with that of several centuries ago. Emphasis 
has been laid upon the inadequate teaching of science and the 
consequent failure to meet present demands. 

Manual training, while a most promising leaven to the old 
methods of education, has little immediate connection with voca- 
tion. The trade school is demanded, and the support of the State 
is invoked. In the working-out of this problem purely mercenary 
or materialistic motives should not prevail. Use and beauty 
should be wedded together, thus paying deference to the higher 
nature of man, and opening up an infinite opportunity for the ex- 
ercise of creative and artistic genius. 






































5. DEBATE ON THE TRADE SCHOOL PAPERS. 


At the close of Mr. Dutton’s Paper on Friday, September 4, the 
Chairman of the Social Economy Department, who presided, said 
that the discussion would be opened by a gentleman of great 
practical experience on the subject, Mr. Z. R. Brockway, superin- 
tendent of the State Reformatory at Elmira. This State of New 
York, he added, in which social classes have always been rather 
marked, has for years nourished a specially select class of young 
men, who, after being educated with great care in the streets of 
New York City, and there attaining a considerable proficiency in 
the various branches of felony, are sent to Elmira to be trained 
in other studies by Mr. Brockway. He has been managing his 
university for twenty years; and, though its presidency is a very 
exacting position, he has consented to leave it for a day and a 
night, in order to explain to us what he does with this select class, 
and where they go when they graduate from his institution. 


Mr. Brockway’s REMARKS. 


We have in the State Reformatory at Elmira, one year with 
another, about fourteen hundred felons, on the average, nominally 
first offenders; but it is certain that many of them, and I think 
forty per cent. of the number, have previously been in some estab- 
lishment to which they were committed for crime, petty or serious. 
Their ages by law range from sixteen to thirty upon committal ; 
but many of them give false ages, so that the range is somewhat 
greater. Probably the average age is twenty-one years or under 
twenty-two. Their average period of detention is about twenty- 
four months ; but this is increasing, and, in my opinion, needs to 
increase somewhat, in order that they may better be taught trades, 
and may profit by the physical training which we give to a consid- 
erable sub-class of “ degenerates.” The law allows a much longer 
time, under what is called the “indeterminate sentence”; but in 
few cases is the maximum sentence exacted from the convict. The 
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discharges each year number four hundred, and, with few excep- 
tions, they are sent out first on “parole,” as we term it, a modifi- 
cation of the ticket-of-leave system, which we find to work very 
well; and for every man thus:paroled we have for some years 
found a place where he could work, and support himself, if so 
disposed, at the trade which he had learned in our trade-shops. 
Gradually, for nearly ten years we have increased the number of 
the occupations which our trade-shops cover; and now there are 
thirty-four distinct trades (sometimes allied to one another) that 
can be learned, and actually are acquired inthem. The minimum 
time for teaching these trades is one year, using two evenings 
a week for that purpose. On other evenings they are taught in 
the common-school branches and mechanical drawing, when useful 
or essential as an adjunct to trade-instruction, and on Sundays 
morals and religion. Among the trades learned, not perfectly in 
all cases, but so as to give the man a self-supporting business, are 
blacksmithing, carpentry, cabinet-making, mason-work, plastering, 
stone-cutting, wood-carving, plumbing, printing, the barber’s trade, 
typewriting, stenography, telegraphy, and photogravure. We 
build small houses, lath and plaster them, paint them, decorate 
them in fresco, etc., then tear them down, and begin over again. 
Several of our large buildings were mainly erected by our own 
convicts, working at trades learned in the prison. The armory, 
where our military regiment of more than one thousand convicts 
drill, was so built. 

Being asked how the trades were selected, Mr. Brockway said 
that only two per cent. of the men committed had any trade when 
they came in. He first made inquiry of the men as to what trades 
were most prevalent in the localities where the men would return 
when dismissed from the prison; and after that he selected a trade 
for them himself, and kept them at it. Many times the men were 
unwilling to work at the vocation chosen for them, but most gen- 
erally they became satisfied in a short time. 

Every prisoner when committed to the reformatory is given a 
month’s instruction in the awkward squad of the State Reforma- 
tory Regiment, which numbers twelve hundred men. For half 
a day they are drilled ; and the remaining half is spent in the gym- 
nasium, where they receive physical instruction, etc., from the most 
scientific standpoint. If it is found that a recruit needs more 
than a month in the awkward squad, he is kept there until the 
required proficiency is reached. 
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In the physical training department the men are grouped in 
three classes, and receive instructions as follows ;— 

First. Those who are normal in every respect, but with arith- 
metic faculties defective. 

Second. Those who are normal, except in moral control. 

Third. Those who are stupid. 

The instruction is most thorough and complete in every respect, 
and that it is successful is demonstrated by the results. This 
department is new, and for some years was experimental. It is 
now shown to have the effect of quickening and straightening 
both the mental and the moral qualities of those who go through 
its training, They make better progress in school instruction, are 
better pupils in the trade schools when they get there, and are 
much more amenable to discipline than the same class used to be. 


REMARKS OF JOSEPH LEE, OF BROOKLINE, SECRETARY OF THE 
DEPARTMENT. 


I think the testimony we have heard this morning is rather re- 
markable, and worth summarizing, in order to bring together the 
evidence it contains of the way in which the need of trade schools 
is felt from practically every point of view from which they can be 
regarded. 

We have heard from Mr. North, Secretary of the National Asso- 
. ciation of Wool Manufacturers, how our industries are feeling, 
definitely and urgently, the need of trade schools, and how the 
same need is being felt and met in England ; we have heard from 
Mrs. Kelley, of Hull House, State factory inspector of Illinois, 
how the working-boy is suffering from the lack of industrial train- 
ing ; we have heard from Mr. Dutton, superintendent of schools of 
Brookline, Mass., that, from the purely educational view, simply 
as a means of developing brain and character, industrial training 
is coming to occupy a more and more important place, and also 
how, in the task recognized by modern education of fitting chil- 
dren for life as it is here and now, and especially in fitting them to 
exert the best influence upon our fundamental institution, the 
home, industrial education must include not only general manual 
training, but preparation to enter specific employments; and, 
finally, we have heard from Mr. Brockway, the warden of the 
Elmira Reformatory, who has given to that institution its well- 
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earned and world-wide reputation, of the efficiency, proved in 
actual practice of the trade school as a moral agent, not in the 
comparatively. easy task of prevention, but in the infinitely harder 
task of cure. He has told us how those leaving Elmira, in spite 
of their criminal record, which is always communicated to their 
employer, never fail to secure good places to work. The test 
which they meet is not one of prison marks or conformity to prison 
rules, but of proving to their employers their ability to do efficient 
work and to earn an honest living. 

Mr. Birtwell, Secretary of the Boston Children’s Aid Society, has 
had experience with children entering upon the course which leads 
to Elmira and similar institutions, and, like Mrs. Kelley, is in a 
position to judge what the trade school could do for such children 
if used as a preventive measure. 

We thus have the testimony of leading experts: first, that our 
industries, the places which the boys are to fill in our industrial 
life, are calling aloud for a more technical preparation in the form 
of trade schools; second, that the boys themselves are showing 
their own need of such training, and are going wrong to a terrible 
extent for the Jack of it; third, that the sort of training to be found 
in trade schools is recognized by our leading educational special- 
ists as peculiarly adapted, not only to the general training of the 
faculties, but to the fitting of boys to take their places in American 
life as it is; and, fourth, that such training is even capable of tak- 
ing young men who have already not only gone wrong, but become 
actual criminals, and giving them the requisite moral and practical 
training to enable them to take their places again in the commu- 
nity as self-supporting and respectable citizens. 


In the afternoon session there was a good deal of discussion as 
to how much room there is for trade schools, as distinguished from 
manual training. ' 

Mrs. KELLEy held as strongly as any advocates of trade schools 
that children need and should have preparation for actual indus- 
trial life, but believed that, in view of the increasing introduction 
of machinery, leading both to great simplification and to constant 
changes in the sort of skill and knowledge required in many trades, . 
it was much more important to give a good all-round education, 
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including a thorough course of manual training, than to try to 
supply more special preparation for particular trades. 

Mr. BirTWELL, while cordially agreeing to the need of manual 
training, urged the further need of distinctively trade schools. 

Mr. NortuH took the same view, speaking especially of trade 

schools in the textile industries, such as the school now being 
started in Lowell, Mass., under the recent textile school bill. 
* Mr. BirTWELL cited the thirty-odd trades successfully taught by 
Mr. Brockway, and actually carried on by those leaving Elmira, as 
proof that there were trades in which something more than a 
general manual training was a useful preparation. 

As a result of this part of the discussion, a letter has been sent 
to Hon. Carroll D. Wright, of the Labor Department at Wash- 
ington, suggesting as a subject of inquiry by the Labor Depart- 
ment substantially the following question: Supposing all children 
in the United States were to be given a thorough course of manual 
training, what proportion of them go into employments in which an 
additional course of special preparation would be an advantage to 
them? The question included not only children born and brought 
up in the United States, but all persons obtaining or seeking 
employment therein. The letter was signed by most of those who 
took part in the discussion. This letter has led to further 
correspondence, and promises to be of practical value as a sugges- 
tion to the Labor Department. 











6. THE HIGHER EDUCATION OF THE COL- 
ORED PEOPLE OF THE SOUTH. 


BY H. L. WAYLAND, D.D., OF PHILADELPHIA. 


[Read Thursday, September 3.] 


I am not sure that during my connection with this body any 
more important subject has come before you than that which I 
shall imperfectly introduce, and which I shall then leave to much 
abler hands than mine. It concerns the future of nearly eight 
millions of our fellow-beings, our brothers in humanity. We 
speak of them as a separate race, and yet the races have become 
so commingled and shaded that the term has lost much of its sig- 
nificance. They are our fellow-citizens, upon whom the Constitu 
tion has conferred all the rights and privileges and powers of 
citizenship. There are among them a million and a half of voters, 
a number large enough to turn the scale in almost any general 
election. It is altogether within the bounds of possibility that the 
decision of the momentous questions now before America may lie 
in the hands of these people. And an illiterate and ignorant col- 
ored is more unfitted for discharging the duties of citizenship than 
an equally illiterate white ; for the white, though illiterate, mingles 
on a level with his more intelligent fellow-citizens. He meets with 
them for town and county business. He hears able speakers. He 
may be intelligent, though without book learning. Andrew Jack- 
son had imperfect ideas of grammar and orthography and geog- 
raphy, and did not believe, it is said, that the earth is round; yet 
he was not a man to be ignored or underrated. 

While we have this work laid upon us by Providence, we enter 
upon it with all the accumulated experience of centuries, with all 
the light that the past has shed upon one of the most progressive 
of sciences,— that of education. 

It is not necessary to speak to a body so intelligent as this, of 
the perils attending ignorant suffrage, which makes possible the 
ring, Tammany Hall, anarchy. The blandishments of the dema- 
gogue fall harmless upon the ear of the intelligent and educated. 
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I quite agree with those who say that education is not a matter 
of color. The education which is suited to them is exactly that 
which is suited to people of any hue, in the same circumstances, 
with the same history. But it is idle to say that the education 
which is suited to the young men gathered at Harvard and Yale, 
who have breathed from birth the best atmosphere in the world, 
who have behind them generations of cultivation, who have been 
brought up in homes which were of themselves a liberal education,— 
that the education which is suited to them is, therefore, suited to 
the great body of the colored people of the South. And it will not 
do to take exceptional cases, like the gentlemen who do us the 
honor to be present this evening, and others who stand on the 
same high table-land with them, like Dr. Blyden, the great African 
philologist, like Frederick Douglass and Bruce and Revels, and to 
argue that, because they could profit by the highest education which 
the country can afford, therefore such an education is suited to all 
the colored of the South. 

No conclusion is worth arriving at that is not based upon the 
facts. The colored people of the South have behind them two 
centuries of slavery, and behind that, countless generations of 
savagery. They are not miracles. They are men and women, like 
allof us. They are the product of their ancestry, of their surround- 
ings, and of themselves. It is not simply that these generations 
of unpaid labor left these people poor. In that case, they would 
only be where the Pilgrims were when they landed. The worst 


effect of slavery is the effect upon the soul, upon the character. 


Slavery leaves upon the slave the impression that labor is a de- 
grading necessity, and that exemption from it is the happy lot of 
the intelligent, the high born, and the wealthy. Slavery severs the 
connection between actions and their results. A slave is not 
richer for his industry and self-denial: he is not poorer for the re- 
verse. In either case, he has nothing. Slavery, from the nature of 
the case, destroys the sanctions of morality. ‘The teacher from 
whom I have learned all that I know, whose moral science I sup- 
pose we have all studied and all disregarded, once said to me: 
‘* How is a person going to learn the duty of honesty-except by ex- 
ercising the right of possession? How is he going to know the 
difference between his own and that of any one else, when he has 
never owned anything?” A similar remark might be made as to 
the duty of chastity, and as to the duty of children to their parents, 
and parents to their children. 
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I have no desire to dwell upon a state of things forever past, 
upon which we all think with sorrow and shame. I introduce 
these allusions because they seem to be necessary for the proper 
consideration of the subject. 

What shall be the character of the higher education of these 
people? We must begin at the bottom rather than at the top. We 
must lay the foundations before we top out the chimneys and put 
on the pinnacles. We must give the education that is essential to 
existence before we indulge in ornamental branches. One might 
think this all so self-evident as to make the saying of it an im- 
pertinence; but, alas! our distinguished guest, Prof. Booker T. 
Washington, said with deep feeling and with the wisdom of truth, 
“One of the saddest sights I ever saw in the South was a colored 
girl, recently returned from college, sitting in a rented, one-roomed 
cabin, attempting to extract music from a second-hand rented 
piano, when all about her indicated poverty, want of thrift and 
of cleanliness.” 

The education must be, first of all, one that gives the power 
of self-support. A man is not a man until he stands on his feet. 
An empty sack cannot stand up straight. The man, of whatever 
color, who cannot support himself is at the mercy of the stronger. 
To be weak is to be miserable. 

It must be an education that shall enable the colored to 
acquire property, to own his little house and his lot and his mule 
and his tools and his unmortgaged crop for this year and the next. 

It must be an education that will put him in the way of improv- 
ing his physical condition. Philosophically, the mind and soul 
are independent of bodily surroundings. Practically, they are not. 
There is little possibility of progress or advancement where the 
entire family, of all ages and both sexes, live, eat, sleep, in a one- 
room cabin, perhaps without glazed windows, perhaps with a dirt 
floor. The precept, ‘Be content with such things as ye have,” 
was not addressed to people living in this way. Rather it was 
no doubt intended for millionaires and silver kings. To ¢hem it 
says, “If you have a million dollars, be content with such things 
as ye have, and do not try to make it two millions or ten millions.” 
But all progress must be based upon a divine discontent with one’s 
attainments and, to a certain extent, with one’s surroundings. He 
who has lived in a one-room hovel and who, urged by this divine 
discontent, builds a two or three or four or five room cottage, 
makes virtue and modesty possible, has acquired the right of 
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property, out of which the sense of honesty will spring. He has 
become a tax-payer, a member of society. He has henceforth an 
interest in good government, in publichonesty. He is able to send 
his children to school, and his children will have a place in which 
to study and to read ; and the whole family will be re-created. 

Again, this should be an education that should help him toward 
good citizenship. He should learn that he is to look to the State, 
not for fifty acres and a mule, but for the protection of life and 
property and for equality of rights for himself and his children. 
The rest he must achieve himself. He must have the simple 
principles of politics in the best sense, some knowledge of the 
constitution of his State and of his country, a sense of the base- 
ness and infamy of selling his vote, a lofty sense of what it means 
to be a citizen of America. 

This education should lift him up morally. It should appeal to 
that soul of goodness, or, if you please, to that atom of goodness, 
to that spark of celestial fire which God has kindled in every 
human being, and which answers to appeals made wisely, clearly, 
couched in such a form as to be intelligible. Man cannot be 
lifted up nor saved even for this life without morality in the 
highest sense. Those who have had the privilege of listening to 
the series of lectures by the eminent ex-President of Cornell Uni- 
versity and the eminent ex-President of this Association, upon the 
Causes of the French Revolution must have realized that the great 
source of the hideous horrors of the Reign of Terror was the fact 
that, under the malign tuition of the court, the nobility, and the 
church, moral ideas had become obliterated, till in the minds of 
the great body of the people the words “right” and “ wrong” had 
ceased to have a meaning. 

What shall now be the character of this higher education that 
shall accomplish these results for the colored people of the South? 
I need hardly say that there must be, first of all, a good, sound 
English education. There must be ability to read intelligently, and 
to write with clearness and correctness,— an ability such as is by no 
means possessed by all the plain people of America, North or 
South, the want of which is a reproach to our school system all 
over the land. He who knows how to read and write has entered 
into the community of thinking beings, and has the key to bound- 
less stores of knowledge. There must be also, as I have intimated, 
a knowledge of the elements of the science of government and of 
public economy. There must be a full knowledge of that great 
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reservoir of wisdom, human and divine, of that great text-book of 
morality,— the English Bible. 

All these commonplaces I pass over rapidly. 

In addition to all this there must be industrial education. Here 
I quote a sentence or two from that truly great man, who stands 
supreme as the leader and educator of the emancipated people, as 
truly as Abraham Lincoln stands at the head of our civil leaders, 
as Grant at the head of our generals. I quote the words used by 
General Armstrong in his first annual report as President of 
Hampton Institute : — 

““What the negro needs at once is elementary and industrial 
education and moral development. The race will succeed or fail, 
as it shall devote itself with energy to agriculture and the me- 
chanic arts or avoid those pursuits ; and its teachers must be in- 
spired with the spirit of hard work and acquainted with the ways 
that lead to material success.” 

With these words, summing up all that might be said, I might 
well rest my case and relieve your patience; but it is perhaps 
proper to show how all subsequent experience has confirmed the 
truth of these words of Armstrong. My friend Mr. R. C. Ogden, 
of Philadelphia, President of the Board of Trustees of Hampton, 
tells me that it was its relation to self-support which first led Arm- 
strong to lay such stress upon industrial education. He felt, as 
every wise man must feel, that self-support is essential to all virtue, 
to all attainment. I wish to speak with all kindness. I make all 
allowance for the demoralizing influences which have prevailed in 
the past. I know that the sequelz of a disease are often more to 
be dreaded than the disease itself. I recognize the fact that 
slavery would not be the evil that it is, if its results could be dissi- 
pated by the utterance of the one word “emancipation.” In the 
teeth of the children there still survives the perturbation growing 
out of the sour grape diet (not in this case a “grape cure’) upon 
which their fathers were nourished. It seems to me that an incli- 
nation toward pauperism, a contented and cheerful state of de- 
pendence, is one of the most unfortunate characteristics of a large 
portion of our colored people. Who is there who does not trem- 
ble at the sight of a’colored man of respectable, perhaps of cleri- 
cal, appearance, with a subscription book in his hand, in behalf of 
school or church or college, or, alas! of a university which teaches 
its pupils Latin and Greek, but does not enable them to frame an 
English sentence correctly, and which bestows under the charter 
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granted by the legislature the degree of D.D. upon hosts of hun- 
gry, ministerial Othellos? The colored who goes out from one of 
our Southern schools, master of a trade, as bricklayer, carpenter, 
wheelwright, blacksmith, wagon-builder, carries his diploma in his 
trained hand and eye; and he will not want for a livelihood. My 
friend Professor Washington tells me of a young man who gradu- 
ated at Tuskegee, who had studied in the farming department and 
had become master of the dairy business, and who further pre- 
pared himself in a North-western Agricultural College, who was at 
once called to three positions in the line of his industry. On the 
other hand, the wise and humane President of the Hampton Board 
of Trustees said to me, ‘“ There are colored men walking up and 
down our streets who have studied Latin and Greek in the schools, 
but who cannot write two sentences of correct English, and who 
cannot earn their own living.” 

Even for the intending minister, I doubt whether anything would 
be better, in addition to a good English education and a thor- 
ough knowledge of the English Bible, than a mastery of some 
industry. He would then be able to earn a living in case the 
unstable, popular impulse of his congregation should “send him 
his resignation.” He would always have something to fall back 
on, and he would be able to instruct the young people of his 
church in the means of gaining their own livelihood. Still more, I 
have no doubt a large body of,the colored ministers, as a great 
body of our white ministers, would do much better work in the 
study in half the day, if the other half were spent in some bodily 
exercise. In the colored schools, where industrial education pre- 
vails, the students who from necessity spend the hours of the day 
in the workshop, earning their support, do quite as good work at 
their books in the evening school as those who have spent the 
entire day in the school-room. 

This industrial education will enable them not only to hold their 
own, but to elevate their condition. I say 40 hold their own. The 
Southern Workman, published at Hampton Institute, which seems 
to me to give fuller and juster information in regard to the condi- 
tions and wants of the Southern colored than any other periodical, 
says, “It has been clearly shown at the graduates’ conferences of 
the past few years that, unless some strong efforts were made to 
enable the colored people to keep their hold upon the trades in the 
South, it would be only a few years before they would be entirely 
’ crowded out of them.” 
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To the same effect are the words of Dr. Alexander Crummell, 
an eminent colored minister: “Ignorant labor is service and 
drudgery, and yields but bare subsistence. It takes but the 
slightest cognizance of the highest faculties of man, and pertains 
almost entirely to the animal in our nature. But skilled and en- 
lightened labor yields the productive realities which serve body, 
mind, and spirit, and which tend to the development of high hu- 
manity.” Intelligence wedded to industry is the characteristic of 
liberty. Under slavery there was industry, and there was intelli- 
gence; but the industry was not intelligent, and the intelligence 
was not industrious. Intelligent industry produces capital, gives 
better homes, better schools, better teachers, longer school terms ; 
and intelligent industry puts man in the way of getting all these 
things for himself. Under the auspices of intelligent industry, the 
Southern colored will no longer stand with outstretched, empty 
hands, asking, “What are you going to do for us?” but, rather, 
‘What shall we do for ourselves ?” 

Industry, guided by intelligence, is, in itself, largely an educa- 
tion, both mental and moral. When a boy who is about to make 
a box, calculates what ought to be the cubical contents of the pro- 
posed box, then makes a drawing of it, and then works up to his 
drawing, he receives a good deal of mental training; still more, a 
man who is about to build a house, who plans it, who drafts it, who 
makes every measurement exactly. Mechanical industry has a 
large moral element in it. It calls for exactness. It has an ideal, 
and that ideal must be reached. The terms “about right” and 
“near enough,” the bane of good work, it rejects and abhors. 
Thus the man gets an idea of moral exactness. It is a fact not 
without significance that our moral terms are so largely derived 
from the mechanic arts. “Right” is straight, “a right line.” 
Wrong is that which is wrung from rightness. So the terms “ recti- 
tude,” “square,” “upright,’”— these suggest the close relation be- 
tween mechanics and morals. 

An industrial education connects practical results with all a 
man’s other knowledge. When a man is going to make a tire or 
a hub or a set of spokes or a cupboard or a nice bit of cabinet 
work ; when he studies as to the kind of wood he wants, and then 
goes to the forest and cuts down such a tree as he requires, and 
seasons it, and works it up according to his plan, knowing at every 
step just why he takes this step; when he uses one kind of iron 


for this purpose, and another for that purpose,— he has put himself © 
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into relation with a wide range of knowledge. Knowledge has 
become to him something real, not merely a matter of words. It 
is the habit of learning words without knowing their meaning 
which is, I think, the curse of our schools. Dr. Hall-Brown 
told me that an entire class in a school was asked if they had 
ever seen the surface of the earth. Each replied, No. 

The prejudice against the colored man is based upon his past 
history, his past position of servitude and inferiority, and the pre- 
sumption that the same conditions prevail. This prejudice is to 
be overcome partly by right feeling, and partly by the fact that the 
colored man is no longer inferior. The trades-unions have re- 
fused to admit the colored man; but in some instances where the 
colored man has demonstrated that he is able to take care of him- 
self, and get along without the white, the trades-unions have 
opened their doors. 

To what I have said it will be objected, “You propose to keep 
these people for all time hewers of wood and drawers of water.” We 
do not propose this. Rather, we propose to keep them from being 
paupers. We propose that they shall be truly independent and self- 
supporting, believing that this is the first condition of manhood. 
We propose to put them, cases of marked intellectual and literary 
ability excepted, in the same place where the great body of our 
American people are, who are earning their livings by the labor 
of their hands, directed by intelligent brains. We propose to put 
them where the great body of prosperous and wealthy men in Amer- 
ica started. We would apply to this case the eminently wise 
words of Abraham Lincoln, who would not be accused of any 
desire to repress his fellow-men :— 

“Tf you intend to go to work, there is no better place than where 
you are. If you do not intend to go to work, you cannot get along 
anywhere.” 

Incidentally, one great advantage of what we propose would 
be that it would help to do away with shams. The Secretary of 
the Trustees of the John F. Slater Fund for the Education of 
Freedmen says of the schools founded at the South by Northern 
philanthropists: ‘ Unfortunately, most of them are handicapped by 
high-sounding and deceptive names and impossible courses of 
study. The work done in some instances is excellent, in other 
cases as defective as one could imagine it. Misguided statesman- 
ship and philanthropy have opened high schools and universities, 
and have offered courses in Latin and Greek and Hebrew, in the- 
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ology and philosophy, to those who need the rudiments of educa- 
tion and instruction in handicraft.” 

I have before me the Alumni Journal, issued in the interests 
of the Virginia Seminary (colored) at Lynchburg, Va. At the 
head of the paper is what I suppose is the motto expressing the 
genius of the institution, “ Liberum arbitrium sit.” Instruction 
is given in Latin, Greek, French, German, the higher mathematics, 
and various other branches. The program of a recent anniver- 
sary has this Latin heading, “ Alumni et Alumnae Exercitationes.” 
From the first column of the editorial page I quote one or two 
sentences :— 

“Woman, from every nook in America, stands gazing solici- 
tously at the hallucinations wrought by corrupt judgment.” ‘‘ Amer- 
ican civilization falls short of that imperishable superstructure that 
underlies the progress of Europe.” 

I think that you will agree with me that a little more knowledge 
of English would have been very much in place, even if it had 
been purchased at the sacrifice of something of Greek and 
German. 

There seems a sort of hallucination about this matter. There 
seems a spell thrown over those engaged in the instruction of the 
African, which I am at a loss to understand. Recently a writer 
in Harper's Weekly spoke of visiting Liberia. He made his way 
through tropical, overgrown vegetation, which almost obliterated 
the paths, to the institution called Liberia College. Here he 
found one teacher instructing his two pupils in algebra and Cesar, 
as a preparation for taking possession of the continent, and lifting 
up the millions of their race. 

And all this while, if I am not mistaken, Greek and Latin «re 
coming to have a less and less prominent place in the educational 
system, certainly of English-speaking people, as is natural. The 
time was when the key to all knowledge lay in the learned lan- 
guages, and a person must learn them if he would know anything 
of history, science, philosophy ; but that time has passed. 

A slight knowledge of many studies may be of great value. To 
know something of agriculture, something of mathematics, of his- 
tory, of science, may be a great help, even if the study be pursued 
no farther ; but there is nothing more utterly valueless than a smat- 
tering of Greek and Latin. If pursued so as to make a person 
master of the literature, it is a great achievement and possession ; 
but the mere learning of the paradigms and the elements of 
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the grammar is useless in the last degree. Nowhere else is a 
smattering so futile. 

Some time since a young man, who had studied for eight years 
at one of our Southern universities, was in my office. He had 
studied Greek for two years, but he did not profess to be proficient 
in that study. Therefore, I asked him no questions. He had 
studied logic, astronomy, and various other branches supposed to 
belong to the higher education. I said to him: “ You have studied 
Jogic two years. Now please give me an instance of a syllogism.” 
He replied: “‘ Well, let me think a moment. Man is mortal. That 
is a syllogism.” 

It is alleged that the colored, when they have been taught indus- 
trial pursuits, do not follow them after leaving the institution. 
This statement I hesitate to accept. It does not correspond with 
the facts which I have seen gathered. Of the graduates from 
Hampton, the great body are engaged in teaching. In the inter- 
vals of teaching they engage in farming and industry and service 
of various kinds. Of the remaining young men, 39 are engaged in 
professions, 42 are in mechanical trades, 36 are engaged in ag- 
riculture. The figures given in the report of the Bureau of 
Education for 1889-90 are misleading. Where a person teaches 
half of the time, and labors as a farmer or mechanic the other 
half, he is put down as ateacher. There are hundreds of such 
instances. ' 

A few words as to the education which enables a student to be 
useful to his fellows. In the current number of the Atlantic Monthly 
(September) Professor Washington gives the case of a young man 
who had studied in the class-room at Tuskegee a portion of the 
time, and had received practical and theoretical training on the 
farm the rest of the time. Then he returned to his home in the 
black belt, in a county where the colored outnumber the white 
6 to 1. He found the people living six or eight in one small 
one-room cabin, mortgaging their crops to buy food, and paying 
15 to 40 per cent. on these advances. The school was taught for 
three months in the year in a broken-down log cabin. The preach- 
ing consisted of a violent appeal to the emotions, and no relation 
existed between religion and morality. The scanty earnings all 
went in interest, high rents, whiskey, tobacco, cheap jewelry, and 
finery. The young man gathered the people into a club, meeting 
every week, and taught them a better way of farming, and inspired 
them to economize, to get out of debt, to buy land, to build a 
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better school-house, and to lengthen the school year to five, to 
seven, to eight months. The teacher has a farm and a home that 
serve as models. The one-room cabin has given place to the two 
or three room, and religion is more than a name. It would be 
insulting the intelligence of this audience of sages to ask if these 
results could have been achieved by a young man with a purely 
academic education. 

It is said these people want to learn Greek and Latin. They 
think that these are “white studies ”; and, if we do not teach them 
these things, they will go to other schools where they may learn 
them. Two words answer the argument or, rather, the assertion: 
these two words are “ Hampton” and “ Tuskegee.” 

Undoubtedly there will be cases of young men and women 
whose intellectual qualities fit them for profiting by the highest 
literary culture, including the whole of a college course, as the 
word “college” is understood in the Northern States. When 
such a person appears, it would be much cheaper and wiser to 
send him to a Northern college than to undertake to maintain on 
his account, at great expense, a sham university. 

Nor let it be said that we propose to shut out the colored from 
any attainment, the most lofty even, in classics, literature, meta- 
physic. We only ask that the foundation shall come first, and 
that he shall learn to stand on his feet before he goes on a balloon 
voyage with Professor Andrea or flies with the lamented Professor 
Liliantahl], whose biography may be summed up thus: “ He flyed, 
and he died.” We only hope that we may be delivered from the 
thoughtless cruelty that would turn out upon the world a generation 
of young men and women who have tried in vain to learn a great 
deal that is of no use to them, and have neglected that which 
would have given them the means of living. Such a course, in the 
face of the light which we possess from the experience of the past, 
would be a crime against the human race. 














7. DEBATE ON THE HIGHER EDUCATION OF 
THE NEGRO. 


T. J. Morcan, LL.D. (formerly Indian Commissioner), said: I 
am very glad to avail myself of the privilege afforded me by Dr. 
Wayland of occupying fifteen minutes of your time in discussing 
the subject of the higher education of the negroes, although real- 
izing that such limits forbid anything beyond general statements. 
I believe very fully in industrial education, and something of this 
kind is done in all of the schools established and maintained by 
the American Baptist Home Mission Society. It is an open ques- 
tion how far it is possible to teach farming and the trades in 
connection with ordinary school work. The experiments in this 
line in Northern schools have not been altogether encouraging. 
In schools of technology, such as those in Boston, Brooklyn, Troy, 
Detroit, and elsewhere, where careful, scholarly, scientific instruc- 
tion is given, men are successfully fitted for the work of architects, 
civil and electrical engineering, and many other occupations which 
call for a high degree of intelligence, a critical acquaintance with 
mathematics, and a technical knowledge at once intricate and 
extensive. This kind of industrial training, however, as well as 
that carried on in industrial schools of even less pretension, pre- 
supposes a general culture of no low degree, and is at present 
practically beyond the reach of most negro students in the South. 
The plants for such instruction, also, are very costly, and not 
readily obtainable. I have no doubt whatever that the industrial 
condition of the colored people could be very greatly improved in 
schools of this character, and should rejoice very much if large- 
hearted philanthropists, State governments, or even the general 
government would undertake to found and maintain them. 

I do not feel, however, as the executive officer of a missionary 
society, appealing to churches for money for missionary purposes, 
that I should be warranted, without the special instruction of the 
donors, in using the money contributed for missionary work among 
the negroes in founding and maintaining industrial schools, which 
necessarily look primarily to the improvement of their material 
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condition. This is philanthropic work and important work, but is 
not, strictly speaking, missionary work. The problem, therefore, 
which presents itself to me is not the general question of the 
higher education of the negroes, but the more limited question of 
the kind of education which a missionary society should undertake 
to supply. 

The negroes are pre-eminently a religious people ; and a larger 
percentage of them, perhaps, is enrolled in evangelical Christian 
churches than of any other body of people of the same numbers. 
There are, for example, among the eight million of them in Amer- 
ica, more than one million six hundred thousand communicants 
connected with Baptist churches, for whose religious wants the 
great society that I represent is particularly concerned. This 
large body of negro Baptists, organized into thousands of 
churches, are dependent for instruction and wise leadership in an 
unusual degree upon their pastors; and hence the question of pro- 
viding a suitable body of men competent to instruct and guide 
them religiously is one of great urgency. 

The largest churches, some of which number more than two 
thousand members, are found in the cities, and are composed 
almost exclusively of city residents, those whose habits and 
occupations are such as are conditioned by city life. They know 
practically nothing about farming, and are engaged in a great 
variety of occupations. The training offered by an industrial 
school, where special attention is paid to farming, dairying, carpen- 
tering, blacksmithing, and other trades, sustains very slight rela- 
tionship to their work or to that of their pastors. What the pastor 
of a city church needs to know is not how to raise cotton, to shoe 
a horse, or build a house, but how to prepare a sermon: he needs 
a knowledge of language, rhetoric, logic, history, an acquaintance 
with English literature, ability to understand and interpret the 
Scriptures, an acquaintance with the history of the Church, the 
organization and conduct of religious and missionary organiza- 
tions. In short, he needs that general culture which the ordinary 
college and the theological seminary afford. There is no essential 
difference between the work of the pastor of a negro church of 
one thousand members in the city of Richmond and that done by 
his colaborer, the pastor of a white church in the same city. 
Therefore, all the arguments which have been used for the last fifty 
years in behalf of an educated ministry for white people are 
significant and forceful when applied to the necessity of special 
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training for those who are to be pastors of negro churches. No 
industrial education of any kind is adapted to train and properly 
equip for their work men who, in the providence of God, are called 
to be pastors of large negro churches. 

Those who are to serve as pastors will, for many years to come 
be men of very moderate scholastic attainments, who will be 
obliged to eke out their meagre salaries by some form of manual 
labor. These would unquestionably be much helped by such 
industrial training as would afford them a knowledge of the indus- 
trial conditions, a mastery of machinery; and no intelligent man 
supposes for a moment that it is practicable to furnish the negro 
churches of the South with an adequate number of pastors who are 
graduates of colleges or theological seminaries. But those who 
understand the present condition of the religious life among the 
negroes appreciate very keenly the importance and the urgency of 
supplying them with at least a few men who, by their scholarship 
and training, are fitted for the all-important work of guiding 
religious thought among them and saving them from the vagaries 
and extravagances into which they would undoubtedly run if left 
to themselves. If the Christian churches of the North have any 
duty whatever toward the education of the negroes of the South, 
it lies primarily along the line of providing for them a competent 
body of men as pastors. 

There is also an urgent need for well-trained teachers; for the 
teachers in the public schools for the negroes through the South 
. are all negroes. These schools include grammar, high, and normal 
schools, and those who are called to teach in them need that 
specific training and that form of education which will fit them for 
their work. What they require is a thorough knowledge of the 
English branches,— reading, writing, spelling, arithmetic, geog- 
raphy, language, history, and in the higher grades, algebra, 
geometry, rhetoric, and the elements of the natural sciences. 
Industrial training, however valuable in fitting men for earning 
their living at the plough or the work-bench, does not fit them for 
earning their living in the school-room as teachers. 

More and more, too, year by year, the chairs in all their higher 
institutions are filled by negro teachers. There is an increasing 
number of young men and women who ask for the same opportu- 
nities for study and culture that are enjoyed by their white neigh- 
bors, and they will be satisfied with nothing less. Unless, there- 
fore, there can be a body of negro men and women fitted for their 
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work as professors in colleges, this laudable aspiration after cult- 
ure on the part of the most ambitious and worthiest young negroes 
cannot be realized. No argument in behalf of industrial education 
as a necessity for improving the material condition of the negroes 
suffices at all to justify the denial of the necessity of providing 
men and women capable of improving their intellectual and 
religious status. The two are not antagonistic, but complement- 
ary. It is not a question of captains of industry or school 
teachers, but of school teachers amd captains of industry. It is not 
a question of pastors ov farmers, but of pastors amd farmers. 
However important in the development of the negroes farmers and 
mechanics may be, pastors and teachers are no less important. 

There is a growing demand among the negroes for physicians 
and lawyers of their own race. Students who have graduated 
from the schools of medicine and pharmacy connected with Shaw 
University at Raleigh, N.C., have found abundant opportunity for 
useful and remunerative practice among their people. The testi- 
mony of its white faculty, composed of some of the most repu- 
table and successful physicians of North Carolina, is uniform and 
emphatic that the negro students of medicine are faithful, compe- 
tent, and successful, and that, under the severe requirements pre- 
scribed by the State Medical Board for those who wish to practise 
medicine, they acquit themselves with credit. The tendency in 
Northern white schools of medicine is toward the constant eleva- 
tion of the standard of admission and the attainments requisite for 
a diploma. Negro anatomy does not differ at all from white anat- 
omy. Negroes are subject to the same accidents and misfortunes, 
the same diseases, and require the same medical care that white 
people call for. There is no sensible reason that can be offered 
in favor of the higher education of white men, to fit them to be- 
come skilful practitioners of medicine, which is not equally valid 
in behalf of similar higher education for negro physicians. No 
industrial education, however elaborate or valuable it may be in 
fitting a man for industrial pursuits, has any special value in fitting 
him to be a druggist, a surgeon, or a doctor. 

I need not stop here to argue regarding the value of higher edu- 
cation, including especially a knowledge of Latin, in the work of 
preparation for success as a lawyer. 

One of the most significant facts connected with the develop- 
ment of the negroes since the war has been the multiplication of 
negro newspapers and magazines. Some of these periodicals 
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have acquired a very considerable circulation, are edited with 
marked ability, and are exerting no little influence in moulding 
public opinion on political, social, and religious questions. Look- 
ing forward into the future, it seems evident that journalism will 
occupy a more and more important place among them, and that 
its character and influence will be determined necessarily by the 
kind of education enjoyed by negro editors. Undoubtedly, an 
industrial education stands an editor in good stead, especially if 
he is connected with a trade journal or a newspaper that circu- 
lates among farmers; but it is equally true that an industrial edu- 
cation utterly fails to give the all-round training and high-grade 
culture that are essential to the highest degree of success in the 
editorial profession. 

I can only take time to merely state the fact that by reason of 
citizenship the negroes of the South are entitled to active partici- 
pation in political matters, voting and being voted for, and that 
this calls necessarily for education in the line of civics for the 
voter, and for a knowledge of history, politics, and statesmanship 
on the part of those who aspire to office or to political leadership. 
We can no more crush out of the negro mind political aspirations 
than we can out of the Caucasian mind. The negroes are Ameri- 
cans, with an American consciousness, American ideas, aspira- 
tions, ambitions ; and they are susceptible to precisely the same 
influences which control their white fellow-citizens. They can be 
led and misled. They can be swayed by fallacy and by facts, by 
. appeals to their ambition and prejudice, and by reason addressed 
to their intellects. They are capable of being influenced by moral 
and religious considerations, and can be directed in the perform- 
ance of civic duty by wise appeal to their patriotism. There is a 
place for political leadership among the eight million negroes of 
the South ; and that place will be occupied by men who are either 
trained and fitted for it, and who will use their power for wise 
ends, or by demagogues, tricksters, and charlatans. It is no small 
matter that there shall be provided for them men who, by reason 
of their ability, culture, and training, are competent for wise 
leadership. I submit that no form of industrial training yet de- 
vised can take the place of a college curriculum in giving breadth 
of knowledge, catholicity of sympathy, power of thought, construc- 
tive ability, and fitness for leadership. 

These, then, are some of the considerations that influence me 
in my belief that the Christian people of the North who recognize 
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the manhood of the negro, who see the opportunities that are 
open to the negroes of the South, who realize the great responsi- 
bility that rests upon them by reason of their citizenship, and who 
sympathize with their aspirations after power and culture, can 
serve the present generation and prepare the way for future gener- 
ations in no other manner so well as by making it possible for the 
young men and women among them who are competent for it to 
gain a higher education. 


REMARKS OF PROFESSOR SiLas X. FLoyp, OF ATLANTA UNI- 
VERSITY, GEORGIA. 


Atlanta University stands distinctively for the higher education 
of the negro. But, when I say that Atlanta University stands dis- 
tinctively for higher education, do not understand me to mean 
that Atlanta University stands exclusively for higher education. 
That is not the fact; for, in connection with our work of higher 
education and forming a part of it, we have a large industrial de- 
partment, and industrial training in our institution is compulsory 
upon all students. Our industrial training, however, differs from 
the kind of training usually given in the more distinctively indus- 
trial and trade schools of the South. For instance, no attempt is 
made in our institution at productive industry. Our methods are 
educational rather than commercial. The shop exists for the 
boy, and not the boy for the shop. As soon as skill is acquired 
that might have some commercial] value in some one particular line, 
the boy is set to learning something else, that he may have skill 
in many directions. The reason for this method is found in the 
specific object which Atlanta University has in view in its indus- 
trial training. It aims to send forth not mere artisans, but rather 
directors of labor and teachers of industry for the masses. And 
the wisdom of such a method is shown in the fact that already we 
have provided superintendents of manual training and instructors 
of industrial work for some of the leading industrial schools of the 
South. But, entirely aside from this practical outcome of the in- 
dustrial training ‘given in Atlanta University, such training is be- 
lieved by us to be of great value as forming a part of an all-round 
education... 

It is generally agreed that the negro must achieve his own ele- 
vation. No race in the annals of history has ever risen to a posi- 
tion of proud esteem that depended upon other races or outside 
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influences for its leadership and direction, and we cannot expect 
that in this respect the negro race will belie universal history. 
If ever the negro race at the South is to be uplifted, if ever it is 
to be raised to a position of comparative civilization and enlight- 
enment along with the other races of the world, it must be done 
through teachers and leaders raised from the rank and file of the 
race itself. If, therefore, it be agreed that the negro race must 
achieve its own elevation and through leaders and teachers of its 
own, the whole argument then turns upon this question: What 
sort of leaders and teachers or what sort of leadership and direc- 
tion shall the race have? To which question there can be but 
one answer,—the best leadership and direction possible. 

This question suggests one other. It is this: What kind of 
training will produce the better class of leaders and teachers for 
the negro race? ‘That training which gives the negro simply an 
elementary education and a trade or that training which gives the 
negro a full-orbed education, including the lower education as 
well as the higher education, but making the lower and industrial 
training subsidiary to the higher training? To ask such a ques- 
tion is to answer it. I am frank to admit that for many negroes 
that training that is predominantly industrial may do better where 
a regular day’s work constitutes an apprenticeship for a trade, 
supplemented by such study in the evening as the endurance or 
ability of the pupil may warrant; but I am also frank to say to 
you that men so trained, no matter where, no matter by whom, 
~ will never amount to more than “hewers of wood and drawers 
of water.” That is not the natural way to prepare teachers, 
preachers, doctors, lawyers, dentists, scientists, inventors, mer- 
chants, and business men for the race. For such the industrial 
training must be subordinate, and not only so, but in addition it 
should be limited in amount of time daily allotted to it. 

I admit that practical education is the demand of the hour, but 
the limits of what is regarded as practical should not be too nar- 
row. ‘There are those who say it is better to know how to work 
than to study Greek and Latin, because work is practical; but 
nothing is more practical than getting an insight into the civiliza- 
tion of which we form a part, and into the motives of the people 
among whom we live. Greek and Latin are not dead languages. 
These languages live in our civilization, which civilization came in 
part from the Greeks and in part from the Romans; and what we 
didn’t get from the Greeks and Romans we got from the Hebrews. 
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That is indeed a very short-sighted policy which holds that the 
best leadership, or even good leadership, can be developed without 
any insight into our civilization, and the language of the people 
from which it came to us. 

An education which fits a boy to earn good wages by the use 
of the carpenter’s or blacksmith’s tools is practical; but, if the 
education fits the boy to earn better wages as a master mechanic 
or qualifies him to direct the labor of a dozen or a score of work- 
men in wood or iron, is it any less practical? To teach a girl 
how to cook or sew, how to do laundry work, etc., is to give her a 
practical education. But it is a mistake to suppose that the only 
practical or desirable use a girl can make of such an education is 
to be a cook, seamstress, or wash-woman, thoroughly worthy as 
each of these employments is. There are those who say that the 
higher education given by Atlanta University causes the negro to 
despise manual labor. That is not so. Our system of training 
does not educate the student away from labor, but from lower to 
higher forms of labor. 

In conclusion, permit me say that higher education is not given 
in Atlanta University as a mere matter of sentiment, but with 
practical ends in view. We are intensely utilitarian. We aim to 
furnish the teachers and leaders of the negro race, and we are 
going to give these teachers and leaders higher training. We 
are not going to be misled by opposition to such training for the 
negro, but we expect to continue to advocate it until many more 
are seeking it. 


REMARKS OF Mr. B. T. WASHINGTON. 


It seems to me that the temptation in educational and mission- 
ary work is to do fora people that which was done a thousand 
years ago or is being done for a people a thousand miles away 
without always making a careful study of the needs and conditions 
of the people whom we are trying to help. The temptation is to 
run all people through a certain educational mould, regardless of 
the condition of the subject or the end to be accomplished. Un- 
fortunately for us, as a race, our education was begun, immediately 
after the war, too nearly where New England ended. We seemed 
to overlook the fact that we were dealing with a race that had 
little occasion to labor in their native land, and consequently 
brought little love for labor with them to America. Added to this 
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was the fact that they had been forced for two hundred and fifty 
years to labor without compensation, under circumstances that 
were calculated to do anything but teach them to see the dignity, 
beauty, and civilizing power of intelligent labor. We forgot the 
industrial education that was given the Pilgrim Fathers of New 
England in clearing and planting its cold, bleak, and snowy hills 
and valleys, in the providing of shelter, founding the small mills 
and factories, and in supplying themselves with home-made gar- 
ments, thus laying the foundation of an industrial life that now 
keeps going a large part of the colleges and missionary effort of 
the world. 

May I be tempted one step further in showing how prone we 
are to make our education formal, technical, instead of making it 
meet the needs of conditions, regardless of formality or technical- 
ity? At least 80 per cent. of my people in the South are found 
in the rural districts, and they are dependent on agriculture in 
some form for their support. Notwithstanding in this instance 
we have practically a whole race dependent upon agriculture, and 
notwithstanding thirty years have passed since our freedom, aside 
from what has been done at Hampton and Tuskegee and one or 
two other institutions, not a thing has been attempted by State or 
philanthropy in the way of educating the race in this one industry 
on which their very existence depends. Boys have been taken 
from the farms, and educated in law, theology, Hebrew, and 
Greek,— educated in everything else but the very subject that 
. they should know most about. I question whether or not among 
all the educated colored people in the United States you can find 
six, if we except the institutions named, that have received any- 
thing like a thorough training in agriculture. It would have 
seemed that, since self-support, industrial independence, is the 
first condition for lifting up any race, education in theoretical 
and practical agriculture, horticulture, dairying, and stock-raising, 
should have occupied the first place in our system. 

Some time ago, when we decided to make tailoring a part of our 
training at the Tuskegee Institute, 1 was amazed to learn that it 
was almost impossible to find in the whole country an educated 
man who could teach the making of clothing. I could find them 
by the score who could teach astronomy, theology, German, or 
Latin, but almost none who could instruct in the making of cloth- 
ing,— something that has to be used by every one of us every day 
in the year. How often has my heart been made to sink as I have 
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gone through the South, and into the homes of the people, and 
found women who could converse intelligibly on Grecian history, 
who had studied geometry, could analyze the most complex sen- 
tences, and yet could not analyze the poorly cooked and still more 
poorly served corn-bread and fat meat that they and their families 
were eating three times a day! It is little trouble to find girls who 
can locate Pekin or the Desert of Sahara on an artificial globe ; but 
seldom can you find one who can locate, on an actual dinner table, 
the proper place for the carving-knife and fork or the meat and 
vegetables. 

A short time ago, in one of the Southern cities, a colored man 
died, who had received training as a skilled mechanic during the 
days of slavery. By his skill and industry he built up a great busi- 
ness as a house contractor and builder. In this same city there 
are thirty-five thousand colored people, among them young men 
who have been well educated in the languages and literature ; but 
not a single one could be found who had been so trained in 
mechanical and architectural drawing that he could carry on the 
business which this ex-slave had built up. And so it was soon scat- 
tered to the wind. Aside from the work done in the institutions I 
have mentioned, you can find almost no colored men who have 
been trained in the principles of architecture, notwithstanding the 
vast majority of our race is without homes. Here, then, are the 
three prime conditions for growth in civilization,— food, clothing, 
shelter ; and yet we have been the slaves of forms and customs to 
such an extent that we have failed in a large measure to look 
matters squarely in the face and meet actual needs. 

You cannot graft a fifteenth-century civilization into a twentieth- 
century civilization by the mere performance of mental gymnastics. 
Understand, I speak in no fault-finding spirit, but with a feeling of 
deep gratitude for all that has been done ; but the future must be 
an improvement on the past. 


I have referred to industrial education as a means of fitting the 
millions of my people in the South for the duties of citizenship. 
Until there is industrial independence, it is hardly possible to have 
a pure ballot. In the country districts of the Gulf States it is safe 
to say that not more than one black man in twenty owns the land 
he cultivates. Where so large a proportion of the people are 
dependent, live in other people’s houses, eat other people’s food, 
and wear clothes they have not paid for, it is a pretty hard thing 
to tell how they are going to vote. 
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REMARKS OF HuGH M. BROWNE, OF WASHINGTON, D.C. 


In my invitation to take part in the discussion of the higher edu- 
cation of the colored people of the South, your Vice-President 
indicated that the fact that I had lived in Liberia would enable 
me to speak as one having authority. I am not sure that I under- 
stand just what Dr. Wayland meant by this hint,—whether he 
wished me to give an account of Liberia, the republic which began 
with an imported college, and has not yet established a common 
school ; nor been able, although maintained financially by friends 
in the United States, to prevent this college from falling into the 
condition which Mr. Cleveland calls “innocuous desuetude,” — or 
whether, possessing himself a knowledge of the retrograding effects 
of higher education upon that republic, he predicates therefrom the 
position which I shall take in this discussion. If the latter, he is 
perfectly right. No man whose judgment is worth accepting can 
live one week in Liberia without becoming a radical advocate of 
the now celebrated ratio of 16 to 1,— not between gold and silver 
money, for Liberia has neither, but between higher and industrial 
education. I mean that, in the matter of the education of my 
people, one part of industrial is worth, in weight, volume, and 
potential energy, sixteen parts of the best literary or higher educa- 
tion the world has ever seen. After much thought and prayerful 
consideration, I have arrived at the conclusion that the Great 
Creator has permitted the foundation and existence of Liberia in 
order to give to the world a striking and forcible object-lesson on 
the folly of attempting to prepare an undeveloped race for the 
“ceaseless and inevitable struggle and competition of life” by 
higher education. 

In the time allotted, it is impossible to enter into anything like 
a full presentation of this object-lesson. Happily, this is not 
necessary for this Association. If, therefore, I can succeed in 
presenting what a friend of mine once called “ a brief epitome of a 
brief syllabus,” it will be hint sufficient to you gentlemen who are 
wise in matters relating to social evolution. 

Zadig, when required to explain his perfect description of the 
king’s horse, which he had never seen, said : — 


Wandering through the paths which traverse the wood, I noticed 
the marks of horse-shoes. They were all equidistant. “Ah!” 
said I, “ this is a famous galloper.” In a narrow alley, only seven 
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feet wide, the dust upon the trunks of the trees was a little dis- 
turbed at three feet and a half from the middle of the: path. 
“This horse,” said I to myself, “had a tail three feet and a half 
long, and, lashing it from one side to the other, he has swept away 
the dust.” Branches of the trees meet overhead at the height of 
five feet, and under them I saw newly-fallen leaves ; so I knew the 
horse had brushed some of the branches, and was, therefore, five 
feet high. As to his bit, it must have been made of twenty-three 
carat gold, for he had rubbed it against .a stone, which turned out 
to be a touchstone, with the properties of which I am familiar by 
experiment. Lastly, by the marks which his shoes left upon the 
pebbles of another kind; I was led to think that his shoes were of 
fine silver. 


A nineteenth-century Zadig travelling in Liberia—the people 
having been swept out of existence — could, by a similar retrospec- 
tive prophecy, describe what manner of man the Americo-Liberian 
was. His description would be something like this: He was a 
man who, in every line of life, was a non-producer. All that he 
possessed came as a gift, either from another race, or from the 
wild products of nature. A man who had simply used some of the 
effects of civilization, without ever manipulating the causes which 
produce these effects. A man who had memorized the higher 
education of another race, without ever realizing the fact that 
knowledge is power. He was like the hello-girl in the central 
office of a telephone system who uses the phone many times in the 
day, but knows.nothing of the induction coil, the variable contact 
of the carbon and platinum buttons, and the effect of this contact 
on the strength of the current passing through it. She simply 
uses a completed instrument which she can neither repair nor 
reproduce. 

When asked to explain this true description of a man whom he 
had never seen, the nineteenth century Zadig would answer : — 

In my journey through Liberia I find a few iron implements 
used by civilized races, but I find no remains of an iron foundry 
or factory; and the iron ore, though plentiful, rests undisturbed. 
I find some manufactured cotton wares, but I find no remains of 
a cotton gin or mill, and the cotton plant is only found in its wild 
state. I find rubber manufactures, but no remains of the rubber- 
factory, and the wild rubber-trees have never been tapped. I find 
ground coffee, but no remains of the pulping-house or pulper ; 
yet the country is overrun with wild-coffee trees of the finest qual- 
ity. I find cans which contain all kinds of vegetables, but I find 
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no trace whatever of a truck garden or canning factory. I find 
léather articles, but no remains of a cattle ranch, slaughter-hduse, 
or tannery. I find gold coins, but these bear the stamps of other 
countries ; and the rich deposits of gold throughout the country 
have not been disturbed. I do not find the slightest evidence of 
the existence of a railroad or a wagon road, nor are there any in- 
dications that the streams were ever used as water-ways. I find 
a few official records, but among these no other evidence of an 
income to the republic than that derived from import and export 
duties; and the exports are uncultivated, raw products, furnished 
by the uncivilized tribes, and exported by white men residing in 
the country. I do not find one article bearing the stamp of a 
Liberian manufacture. I find a college in a sad state of decay, 
but I find no trace whatever of a common school. 

I am not slandering Liberia in this “ retrospective prophecy.” 
Iam but hinting at facts to which I called the attention of her 
people while in that country, and pleaded with them at the peril 
of my life for a change from a dependent to an independent ex- 
istence ; from a delusive imitation of civilization to a real living 
civilization ; from a memorized knowledge of higher education to 
that bread-winning, resource-developing industrial knowledge 
which is a power unto the salvation of both soul and body and 
which alone can help an undeveloped people to help themselves. 
I pleaded and labored in that country for industrial education, as 
I have never pleaded for God’s protection and guidance for my- 
self or labored for my own existence. After studying the country 
and the condition of the people, I formulated a plan of education 
for Liberia quite similar to that which has been made famous by 
Tuskegee. In the letter to the interested white friends in Amer- 
ica accompanying this plan occur such passages as the following, 
which I now quote to show my position on the question we are 
now discussing thirteen years ago, while in Liberia, and my posi- 
tion to-day while laboring in the cause of education in this 
country. 


There is too much at stake in tne trial which Liberia is making 
for any one connected with her, be that connection ever so remote, 
to be indifferent to the most indifferent of her concerns; but to 
neglect or unwisely order the education of her youth is to sound 
her death knell before she has reached her majority. 

There is no royal road to civilization for the negro; nor does 
he need such. He needs now, in Liberia, an industrial institute, 
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common primary schools, and a corps of well-trained and expe- 
rienced foreign teachers, and these black or white, only that they 
believe in the brotherhood of man, and, above all, are such as 
think it not a sin to work. 

It was a serious mistake when the affairs and control of the col- 
lege were committed to the charge of the trustees in Liberia. A 
board of trustees, composed principally of unlearned and illiterate 
men, is no more prepared to conduct the affairs of a college than 
is a canal boatman to direct safely over the Atlantic one of our 
great steamers. I don’t believe it possible to step out of slavery 
into such positions,— the distance is too great, and the steps be- 
tween the two stages too necessary to the securing and maintain- 
ing the latter. 

Nor do I think it just in those who desire to see a race rise to 
undertake to raise it, as so many of our friends have done since 
the war. Give the negro the opportunity to grow into such posi- 
tions and he will stand firm, think correctly, act wisely; but make 
him the holder of such positions and you may expect no more 
fruit from him than one does perfume from the artificial flower. 
We must gvow, and those who direct our growth must themselves 
be grown. 

This country needs an institution which will put within the reach 
of the children of the masses, of the Americo-Liberians and of 
the natives, a common school education coupled with some trade,— 
mental improvement and muscular development of distinct money 
value. 

They need the knowledge which skilfully grapples with the diffi- 
culties attendant on the development of a new country by a poor 
and untrained people,—an education which not only trains the 
mind how to observe and think properly, but which prepares one 
to intelligently understand the various duties and avocations of 
life, and enables him to earn a competent livelihood. The child 
crawls before it walks, and the young nation must struggle first in 
the rougher roads of material development before she essays to 
tread the higher paths of purely intellectual culture. For the 
present, provision for higher education should be made only for 
exceptional cases of talent and merit. Indeed, it would probably 
be well if this arrangement were permanent ; for. after all, only 
those of exceptional talent and merit succeed in the walks of 
higher culture. 

Liberia needs thousands of intelligent farmers and skilled 
artisans. Through these must education show its power and 
attract the people to its ways. The rising generation here must 
be taught self-reliance and independence. They must be made 
producers, who shall bring to the markets of the world the prod- 
ucts, wares, and manufactures of properly conducted farms, work- 
shops, and manufactories. The institution for this country at 
present is at Hampton. And I have underscored Hampton four 
times. 
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These quotations indicate the conviction which my loyalty to 
race, wide observation, and experience all unite to confirm,— 
namely, that a people’s education should fit them to succeed in 
the condition and environment in which their lot is cast. 

Let us now come nearer home than Liberia. And let us be 
perfectly frank and outspoken. The trial of the negro before the 
bar of nations on the question of his title to the brotherhood of 
man is too near the jury-stage for sentimentality and weak ex- 
cuses. The time has arrived for plain speaking and acting, for 
the presentation of substantial evidence of facts. 

The same serious mistake made in Liberia, namely, substituting 
higher for industrial education, was made in the South. There 
we had the same disregard of the fact that a wilderness exists be- 
tween Egypt and Canaan in the progress of a race or people. 
When we reached the opposite shore of our Red Sea, at the close 
of the late Rebellion, the majority of our saintly white friends of 
the North, and the colored men who had the ear of the nation at 
that time, believed that we placed our feet upon the land of 
Canaan. They, therefore, fed us on the milk and honey of that 
land. And to us, in our ignorance, this food was sweeter than 
manna, though the latter was supercharged with the proper nutri- 
ment and came directly from heaven. Now that they and we are 
beginning to realize that the land was not Canaan, but the shores 
of a wild, rugged, unexplored wilderness, we are both also dis- 
covering that the diet of Canaan does not produce the bone and 
sinew necessary for the journey. 

We were given the higher education of the advanced white man, 
whose race has fought the good fight in the wilderness and is now 
concerned about the improvement of Canaan; and with this mis- 
fit training we have gone to our people in the wilderness, only to 
discover that we possess the outfit of leisure where the outfit of 
Jabor is needed. : 

No, my friends, neither man nor race steps from Egypt to 
Canaan, they journey there through undiscovered roads. The 
wedding garment of that land is of the crazy-quilt pattern, made 
of pieces of experience gathered only on this journey. I am, 
therefore, singing daily, not of ‘arms and men,” but of the sweet 
uses of this wilderness, where necessity prepares us to win in the 
struggle for life, and God prepares us to win in the struggle for 
the life of others. And the burden of my song is that an educa- 
tion and Christian services, which are not adapted to our present 
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condition and environment, are-of no more value to us than is 
a pair of skates to a boy who lives in Madeira. 

We have been sent to the Greek and Latin authors, but they 
do not teach us to bridge the streams we meet nor how to bring 
bread from the untilled soil. We need schools which put the hoe 
in one hand and a book on farming in the other; a hammer in 
one hand and a book on carpentry in the other; a broom in one 
hand and a book on housekeeping in the other. Christian scien- 
tific industrial training is the highway in the wilderness for us. 
Every circumstance at present makes this way so clear that way- 
faring men, though fools, shall not err therein, and those colored 
men who do err are the fools whom the Good Book recommends 
should be left to perish in their folly. 

Labor, though the taste for it is acquired, is the true means of 
development. That it required, under God’s providence, two cen- 
turies and a half to introduce us to a mild form of this means, in 
the South land of this country, is to me a very significant fact. If 
we will come to a familiar acquaintance and saving knowledge of 
labor, we must do so by educating our children to cherish labor as 
the pearl of great price, and to sell all else to purchase it. We 
must eradicate the idea that labor is degrading, by training our 
children to labor, and industrial education alone does this. 

I favor the industrial, because the higher or purely literary edu- 
cation is not in touch with our present condition and those parts 
of our environment with which we are in correspondence. 
Among others, this higher education produces these three effects 
which are inimical to the progress of any race or people in our 
present condition : — 

First, This purely literary education produces an unmarketable 
article, thus éntailing upon the race three total losses; namely, 
the cost of its production, the anticipated selling price, and, sad- 
dest of all, the expense of carrying this article in stock. The 
avenues of employment which require higher education are to-day 
over-crowded with white men ; among them the supply is greater 
than the demand, and is still increasing. Nor is their higher edu- 
cation a new thing. It is the result of natural growth, and rests 
upon an experience with the /etter which now celebrates not its 
birthdays, but its centennials. 

Colored men deceive themselves when they fancy color preju- 
dice the obstacle which closes against us the avenues in which 
higher education reaps its harvest. That which closes these ave- 
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nues tightest is our lack of that factor of proficiency which is 
acquired only from experience. And this is the factor which our 
present condition and environment do not furnish. The whites 
will not let us practise on them, and our own people are not yet in 
the condition to be practised upon. I am thoroughly convinced 
that the best way to establish this factor amongst us, in this coun- 
try, is to extract ths greatest possible life from those parts of our 
environment with which we are at present in correspondence. 

Second, This purely literary education puts the average colored 
man out of touch with our people. The young white man, squan- 
dering the wealth of his parents, because he was reared out of 
touch with the causes which accumulated that wealth, presents to 
my mind no sadder or more demoralizing picture in the social life 
of this country than the young colored man squandering the 
knowledge of the university, because his people were reared out of 
touch with the concrete causes which produced that formulated, 
abstract knowledge. 

This purely literary training does not touch the present social 
condition of our people in sufficient vital points. Its trend is 
toward the abstract, while we are wrestling with the coarser forms 
of the concrete. The formulated knowledge of the book is but the 
experience of those who have succeeded in the struggle with the 
concrete, and can be of little developing value to one whose study 
of it is divorced from the concrete. When we step out of these 
seminaries of higher education, we are quite like the girl who 
thought she was a cook because she had memorized the better 
part of a scientific course on cooking. When thus equipped she 
finally entered the kitchen, it was only to discover that the old 
cook did not understand her theories and scientific terms, and she 
herself did not know a rolling-pin from a cullender—hence each 
was disgusted with the other. 

We are just learning to manipulate the causes of the higher 
civilization ; the knowledge of the effects of this civilization, there- 
fore, will not help us, and one equipped therewith is out of touch 
with us. 

We form the working masses engaged in fields of unskilled labor 
the world over, even in Africa. The educated men and women 
who will help us succeed, round by round, to the top of the ladder, 
must bring us their learning in our own language. Herein lies the 
difference between the average college-bred man amongst us and 
our distinguished educator, Booker T. Washington: the former 
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speaks to us drokenly in a foreign language, while the latter speaks 
to us plainly in our own language. 

Harvard University honored the race which built her, when she 
honored Booker T. Washington. I have never known the white 
race to hesitate in their sanction and praise of men, whatever their 
color or creed, when they find them storing up energy, the motions 
arising from which produce social efficiency. 

Third, This purely literary training puts the average colored 
man out of touch with himself. I don’t believe any man, white 
or black, can in the first generation of his intellectual life, digest 
and assimilate the present prescribed courses of higher education. 

Physically, there is but one way to obtain the full corn in the 
ear, and that is to give the seed the condition and environment 
essential to its daily growth. The seed thus provided for gradu- 
ally and slowly takes in, digests, and assimilates each day its daily 
bread, and builds up first the blade, then the ear, and after that 
the full corn in the ear. It is none the less true of the mental 
development of a people,—they must receive mental food gradu- 
ally and orderly, first, that which pertains to the blade stage, then 
that which pertains to the ear stage, and after that, that which 
pertains to the full-corn-in-the-ear stage. To supply all this while 
in the blade stage produces the worst form of mental indigestion, 
and a resemblance to an educated man which is ludicrous and yet 
self-satisfied. In this connection, I do not hesitate to declare that 
if one should analyze the efforts put forth under this unnatural 
training, he will find that they aim rather at the impossible task 
of changing the Ethiopian’s skin than at the possible and God- 
ordained one of improving the condition of that skin; and in the 
name of God and humanity, what else can the harvest be than 
impracticability and discontent? Knowledge, like food, is a power 
to its possessor only when it is assimilated. There can be very 
little harmony among the “internal relations” of that man whose 
head is overloaded with indigested knowledge while his empty 
stomach is wrestling with the petition, “Give us this day our daily 
bread.” 

A man educated out of touch with himself is like poor little 
David clothed in the mighty armor of Saul. I rejoice, though, 
that the time has come when we are learning, even though slowly, 
that there is at the present stage of our progress more virtue in 
the sling than there is in the mightiest of such armors. 

In conclusion, I am not opposing higher education in itself, I 
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am opposing it at a stage in a people’s history when it destroys 
efficiency and power. I am pleading for an education specially 
adapted to the circumstances and conditions of a specific case. 
I am beseeching our benevolent white friends to look upon us in 
the terrific work of our Christian development as seeds to be 
grown into fruitful plants, and not as so much clay to be cast 
into various forms by the potter. I am not asking a change in the 
system of education which the white man has built up. I am, out 
of the fulness of my heart, begging that it be kindergartenized 
when brought among us. I am claiming that the best way to 
teach the young idea of an undeveloped people how to shoot is to 
practise it in shooting the seed corn into the furrow and striking 
the nail upon the head with the hammer. 

I see no reason for blaming the white man for the results of my 
own inactivity. Nor do I look with alarm upon restrictions placed 
upon my desire to continue in this inactivity. I do know that his 
former history gives every assurance that when Ethiopia shall un- 
fold her arms and stretch forth her hands in the rivalry of life he 
will admit her “on a footing of equality of opportunity.” The 
altruistic feeling of his civilization will demand this as truly as it 
demanded the abolition of slavery the world over. The height to 
which we shall rise in true civilization depends upon the energy 
and wisdom with which we shall stretch forth our hands in this 
rivalry. 








II. DEPARTMENT OF JURISPRUDENCE. 


1. INTERNATIONAL JUSTICE. 


BY DAVID JAYNE HILL, PRESIDENT OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
ROCHESTER. 


[Read Thursday, September 3.] 


The dogs of Constantinople, we are told, have their own terri- 
torial limitations. They follow a stranger to the limit of their 
wards, but invariably halt upon the frontier with as much deference 
to the boundary as a French soldier at an outpost of the German 
Empire. It is not difficult to understand how these limits have 
been established. Originally, the hungry animals roamed every- 
where, seeking after food; but, in time, they fell into habitual 
rounds, and became attached to certain places where there were 
exceptional chances for a dinner. New-comers were attacked 
and driven away, and these in turn established themselves in 
less desirable quarters, repelling invasion with a similar ferocity. 
Thus originated a division of the city into canine wards, or, to 
change the figure, tribal aggregates were formed, and territorial 
limits were established by frontier battles which fixed lines of 
permanent compromise between the bands of contestants. 

Every sensitive being tends to exercise its native powers and 
gratify its native appetites. This brings it in conflict with other 
creatures ; and, if it survives, it must adopt a course of behavior 
toward its fellow-creatures of the same and of different species 
which will insure its escape from their rapacity or revenge. Thus, 
for every order of beings, a course of conduct is marked out 
which is most advantageous in the struggle for existence. The 
formula descriptive of this course — that is, the rule according to 
which the being acts —is the natural law of that being’s life. 

Man has had no exemption from these universal conditions of 
existence ; and, when he reached the level of reflective capacity, he 
found himself already a member of a society shaped for him by 
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the forces of nature, and was compelled to conform to certain 
rules of action which had been unconsciously introduced. So- 
ciety is the creature as well as the creator of custom; and, in 
its natural sense, “law” is the parent rather than the child of 
social existence. ‘‘ Long before any supreme political authority 
has come into being,” says Sheldon Amos, “a series of practical 
rules determine the main relations of family life, the conditions of 
ownership, the punishment of the more violent forms of moral 
wrong-doing, and the adjustment of contracts. The mode in 
which such rules are formulated seems to be the following: A 
spontaneous practice is first followed, and, if good and useful, is 
generally copied over and over again, the more so as habit and 
association always render the imitation of an old and familiar 
practice easier than inventing a new and untried one.” * 

But at last a stage is reached in the social evolution of man 
at which a distinct verbal formulation of custom in precepts or 
maxims becomes desirable; and, when law has attained this 
expression in propositions, all that is necessary to modify or create 
it is the power to enforce compliance with new requirements upon 
the individuals who form the community. When this point of 
development is reached, a new force enters into society. From 
that moment it becomes possible to transcend actual custom by 
setting up ideals of justice which shall henceforth react upon 
practice with the elevating power and logical consistency of prin- 
ciples of equity rationally applied. All that is then needed to 
establish ¢heoretically the dominion of reason over human action 
is the transfer of legislative authority from the hands of arbitrary 
individual rulers to the sovereign people, or their direct repre- 
sentatives, by constitutional provisions. For the accomplishment 
of this task many centuries have been required ; but the growth of 
legislative privilege has been, in late years, more rapid than the 
development of legislative capacity. For the practical perfection 
of the work of legislation, however, there is still needed a higher 
development of popular intelligence, which alone can raise the 
standard of the law-making power. 

Parallel with the evolution of law as an institutional growth, 
there has been a corresponding development of the idea of 
justice. Primarily, this idea arises from the experience of 
inequality, and at first appears in the negative form of equalizing 
injuries inflicted. Deprivation of the common objects of desire, 


* The Science of Law, p. 49. 
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by the exercise of superior force, was an early human experience. 
The impulse to regain that which was taken away, or, if this was 
impossible, to make an equal reprisal, led to a state of warfare 
which was rendered the more intense, the longer it continued. 
The communistic or tribal nature of primitive property.made every 
invasion of individual rights a tribal insult, to be avenged in kind. 
The murder of a man involved his next of kin in the obligation, 
extended at last to the entire tribe, to slay the murderer; and 
every lesser injury required a corresponding retorsion. Thus 
grew up the /ex (¢alionis, universal at all the lower levels of 
humanity. So far there was absolutely no idea of justice, except 
as the equipoise of injuries. This conception is far from being 
outgrown in the present civilized States of Christendom, and runs 
through our statutes, our codes, and our theology, wherever the idea 
of retributive justice appears. It is essentially a purely negative 
notion, an equation of evils and injuries, not a positive conception 
of indestructible obligations binding men and nations to deeds of 
mutual beneficence. 

The early and negative notion of justice is wholly material, and 
expresses a relation between measurable things and quantities. 
According to this idea, there is no debt of injury that cannot be 
paid, and none that should not be. Duty consists in inflicting an 
equal injury upon an enemy. A little extra damage may safely be 
done, as he will be certain to retaliate; and whatever is done 
against him now will be so much to our credit on the next account. 
Such a conception, of course, contemplates perpetual antagonism 
as following from a law of nature, and therefore to be expected. 
There is no logical stopping-place iri a series of settlements upon 
this theory, where every truce is only a rest in preparation for a 
new aggression. 

But the positive and modern idea of justice is at every point 
in opposition to this crude compensation of evil with evil. It is 
a rational conception, based upon the idea of personality as a 
power of infinitely expansive tendency. very human being has 
an inherent right to become all that his nature and capacities permit of 
his becoming, as he develops toward the realization of his own ideal. 
Unnecessary restriction of this development cannot be justified on 
any rational ground. The only interference that can be permitted 
is that which necessarily results from the conflict of rights in the 
process of individual expansion. The freedom of the individual is 
absolute, except as it interferes with the equal freedom of other 
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individuals; and to find, determine, and fix with authority the 
limits of this freedom, as restricted by the equal freedom of all, is 
the problem of justice. 

This conception applies equally to men and to nations. Like 
every human individual, every free, independent, and sovereign 
State has a tendency to expand, to exercise its powers, to develop 
its resources, and to realize its national destiny as apprehended by 
itself. International justice is the problem presented by the 
moral and physical necessity of findigg, determining, and fixing 
with authority the limits of this freedom of growth and expansion 
as restricted by the equal freedom: of all independent and 
sovereign States. It is a problem of colossal magnitude and 
of supreme importance to human welfare. Within a few months 
we have seen the two greatest nations of the earth, speaking the 
same language, accepting the same religion, animated by the same 
legal, institutional, and humanitarian traditions, counting their 
battle-ships, enumerating their available forces of men and artillery, 
and estimating the extent of their financial credit if, in an expected 
crisis, there should be a declaration of war between their respec- 
tive governments. Prior to the appearance of the morning news- 
papers which sent a thrill of astonishment and dismay through 
more than a hundred millions of human beings, there was not on 
either side of the Atlantic the faintest suspicion that war was a 
possibility. And, in reality, it was not possible except through a 
criminal blunder; for the good sense and friendly spirit of these 
two peoples were such that deliberation alone was needed to show 
* to both that such an enterprise is unnecessary, unwise, and unrea- 
sonable. But the bare possibility that two civilized nations could 
be flung into the arena of battle by the accidents of diplomatic 
mismanagement or misunderstanding over a question which does 
not seriously affect the interest of either country shows that it is 
not untimely to consider deliberately the condition of those inter- 
national relations which could be so easily disturbed, and whose 
disturbance would involve the best part of humanity in the bar- 
barities and atrocities of primitive tribes of savages seeking to 
efface one another from the surface of the earth. 

The establishment of international justice upon a basis as secure 
and peaceable as that of municipal justice in civilized States would 
not seem to be a chimera, and yet it is invested with difficulties of 
considerable magnitude. Three conditions at least must be ful- 
filled before a system of perfect international justice can be created 
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and rendered fully effective: (1) a code of International Law 
must be formulated, and recognized as binding upon sovereign 
States; (2) a method of adjusting differences by the application of 
this code must be devised; and (3) a means must be discovered 
of enforcing the decisions arrived at through the method of adjust- 
ment. These three conditions involve quite unequal degrees of 
inherent difficulty, and present different stages of approach to 
realization. For the sake of clearness, it may be well to consider 
them in the order of statement. 


I. THe Copes OF INTERNATIONAL Law. 


1. The recognition of international rights has been almost ex- 
clusively confined to modern times and Western civilization. The 
ancient absolute monarchies of the Orient, even more than those 
of the present, were intolerant of all national pretensions except 
their own, and lived in a state of almost uninterrupted warfare 
with their neighbors. Their ignorance of distant nations and their 
feuds and quarrels with adjacent peoples rendered peaceable inter- 
course almost impossible, and the idea of justice between States 
was therefore unborn. 

The Greeks recognized the independence of other States, both 
Hellenic and non-Hellenic, and had diplomatic intercourse with 
them to a limited extent ; but they were accustomed to regard all 
foreigners as barbarians. Their customs in war were extremely 
cruel, and their policy in peace did not extend beyond the unifi- 
cation of Greece against the barbarian world. In their domestic 
alliances, dictated by community of blood and civilization, they 
attained a conspicuous degree of federation. ‘ Among the Greek 
cities and States a certain recognition of international justice was 
shown by the action of the Amphictyonic Council, an institution 
more religious than political, for the pacific adjustment of disputes. 
That council had doubtless some influence in restraining the sav- 
agery of intestine wars by binding its members not to destroy any 
of the Amphictyonic towns, not to turn away their running waters, 
and not to commit theft in the temple of Delphi, the common cen. 
tre of the confederacy.” * But the authority of the council was 
confined to the twelve Hellenic nations associated in the worship 
of the same gods. 

The Romans established far wider foreign relations than the 


* Leone Levi, International Law, p. 10. 
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Greeks, but in their treatment of other nations they were not gov- 
erned by any body of justice. {‘ Blinded by the desire for univer- 
sal dominion,” says Leone Levi, “the Romans did not see that any 
International Law did or could exist; and, if they apprehended its 
existence, they certainly did not acknowledge its authority nor 
observe its doctrines.”* The jus gentium was, indeed, better 
known to them than to any other nation of antiquity; but they 
understood by it those natural principles of justice that underlie 
all national customs in common, and are, therefore, applicable to 
all men and countries. But they did not apply these great prin- 
ciples as between States, probably for the reason that they did not 
distinctly recognize the equal and reciprocal rights of all nations; 
especially as against themselves. Their jus feciale, applied by the 
collegium fecialium, was intended to control the conduct of their 
armies toward other nations during war; and the declaration of 
war was in the power of this college. But the fecial law was not 
founded upon the consent of other nations, and was therefore, in 
no proper sense, a form’ of international law. 

During the whole of the period between the downfall of the 
Roman Empire and the close of the Dark Ages some of the Medi- 
terranean cities maintained more or less intimate commercial rela- 
tions, and the first movement toward the formation of codes of law 
applicable to foreign intercourse seems to have originated from the 
requirements of maritime commerce. Everywhere upon land there 
was some kind of local authority ; but the sea, “that great common 
of mankind,” beyond the jurisdiction of any king, was the open 
field of piracy and plunder. What the Christian religion, origi- 
nally so full of peace and the spirit of human unity, had failed to 
do when rendered a political power by official adoption, the inter- 
ests of trade attempted to accomplish ; and justice upon the sea 
was the first step toward justice among the nations. ‘ The Juge- 
ments of Oléron” was a body of regulations governing the naviga- 
tion of the western seas, believed to have been drawn up in the 
eleventh century. It was long recognized in most of the Atlantic 
ports of France, and was afterward incorporated in the maritime 
law of Louis XIV. ‘The Consolato del Mare,” or ‘“‘ Customs of 
the Sea,”’ was a more pretentious collection of rules pertaining to 
commerce and navigation both in peace and war. Its provisions 
regarding prize law long prevailed in the maritime code of Europe, 
and have been reaffirmed in many treaties. Other sea laws, such 


* International Law, p. 11. 
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as the “Guidon de la Mer,” the “ Laws of Wisbuy,” and the “ Or- 
dinances of the Hanseatic League” mark the wider extension of 
the maritime laws and policy of the Mediterranean. All of them 
are believed to contain elements extracted from the oldest known 
maritime code, the “‘ Rhodian laws.” 

Among the causes that contributed to the development of Inter- 
national Law we must mention the decay of feudalism. Dating 
back to the migration of the Teutonic tribes into Western and 
South-western Europe, in the third and sixth centuries, this system 
of land tenure was unfavorable to the existence of sovereign 
States. The fiefs had been at first precariously held, being with- 
out any guarantee except possession. By the connivance of the 
more powerful chiefs, titles had become annual, then for* life, and 
at last hereditary. At the height of feudalism the kings held only 
a nominal and military jurisdiction ; and, in assuming hereditary 
crowns, they had sanctioned an hereditary partition of territory 
which rendered them dependent upon their feudal barons. With 
the emergence of the modern States system from the ruins of 
feudalism, sovereignty became concentrated in the hands of a few 
powerful rulers; and really sovereign States began to assert their 
rights, and to secure them by treaties and conventions. _ 

The institution of chivalry originated the code of knightly honor, 
and was permeated, sentimentally at least, with principles of 
courtesy and justice. It was indirectly promotive of the develop- 
ment of International Law by creating a universal comity among 
members of the knightly profession, and by securing the better 
treatment of slaves and captives, and the keeping of faith with 
strangers and enemies. 

The most potent influence upon the early period of Interna- 
tional Law was undoubtedly the Roman Church. As the political 
power of Rome declined, the Church grew into an organization of 
great central authority and influence, practically universal through- 
out Europe, and gradually assumed the imperial functions of the 
decayed empire, strengthened by spiritual pretensions that gave it 
command over every individual mind in Europe. The Roman 
Law, the greatest system of jurisprudence that the world has ever 
known, universalized and adapted in the Canon Law, continued 
its sway over the greater part of Europe. The history of the Holy 
Roman Empire records the absorption of the political power of its 
temporal head by the originally co-ordinate spiritual head, until 
the Pope came to be recognized as the embodiment of imperial 
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jurisdiction. He became the arbitrator of international disputes, 
and his representatives were the omnipresent agents of a united 
Christendom. The cecumenical councils were, in a sense, interna- 
tional congresses, which served to preserve the peace of Europe. 
With the breaking out of religious wars, in which Catholicism and 
Protestantism were arrayed against each other, and the consequent 
subdivision of Europe into Catholic and Protestant States, the 
papal influence in the settlement of disputes gradually subsided, 
and has now almost vanished from the earth. The necessity of 
securing international rights by other means than war, however, 
was undiminished ; and the formulation of the principles of equity 
between sovereign States became the more imperative. 

Where religion had failed, science was invoked, and Hugo 
Grotius, a Protestant jurist and publicist of great experience and 
noble genius, in 1623 published the first systematic work on 
International Law, under the title De Jure Belli et Pacis. The 
Law of Nations was based by Grotius upon the eternal principles 
of natural justice; but he was a profound student of the Roman 
Law, and his work may be considered as resting upon historical as 
well as natural foundations. His treatise has been translated into 
all languages, and “ has elicited the admiration of all nations and 
of all succeeding generations.” As Halleck has said, “ Its author 
is universally regarded as the great master-builder of the science 
of International Jurisprudence.” 

2. It is easy, in the light of the foregoing sketch, to see what are 
the sources of International Law, although, as Leone Levi has 
said, “As it is now recognized, it is the creation of compara- 
tively recent years,—the result of the combined influence of 
philosophy and ethics, religion and civilization, commerce and 
political economy, to say nothing of the action of accelerated 
means of communication, such as railways, steamships, and 
electric telegraphs.” * 

Following the order of certainty in the determination of what 
International Law at the moment actually is, we may say that its 
first source is treaties and conventions. As nothing can be inter- 
nationally binding which does not have the consent of nations, 
voluntary and written compacts are the most certain and effica- 
cious in securing rights. Whether or not these embody the 
highest conception of justice often depends upon the strength or 
weakness of the signatory powers which have given their assent 


* International Law, p. 1. 
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to treaty provisions. Whenever the obligations are reciprocal, the 
presumption is that they are mutually regarded as just. ' 

Another source of International Law is the judgments of inter- 
national tribunals, or courts of arbitration. These may fairly be 
regarded as precedents which may be invoked by sovereign States, 
as municipal decisions are by individuals. 

Still another source is to be found in diplomatic correspondence 
and other state papers as related to particular subjects of dispute. 
These are often inaccessible, being regarded as confidential and 
sometimes as containing state secrets. Most civilized countries 
now publish large portions at least of this class of documents. 

Next in authority, perhaps, is the Roman Law, especially in 
those countries whose municipal codes are based upon it. In Eng- 
land and the United States— whose municipal law is influenced 
by English custom as expressed in the Common Law of England, 
and not so deeply affected by the Roman Law as that of the Con- 
tinent—a tendency to reject its distinctive maxims has often ap- 
peared ; and the text-writers on International Jurisprudence have, 
accordingly, been grouped into two schools, the Continental and the 
Anglo-American. This distinction is, however, now passing away ; 
and text-books are approaching uniformity upon the cardinal prin- 
ciples of the Laws of Nations. 

For the non-professional student of the subject, these text-books 
are the chief source of information ; but they have only that author- 
ity to which the recognized ability of their authors entitles them. 
It is a notable fact that two of the most able and most widely ac- 
cepted text-writers of International Law have been Americans, 
Wheaton representing the North and Calvo the South American 
Continent. 

The decisions of municipal courts upon international questions 
and the municipal statutes of sovereign States are, of course, au- 
thoritative for these States upon the ground which they definitely 
cover; as, for example, laws relating to naturalization, extradi- 
tion, neutrality, and piracy. As these differ widely in different 
countries, there rises the important branch of jurisprudence known 
as the Conflict of Laws, for which provision should be made in the 
formation of a code. 

Lastly, to complete the sources of International Law, mention 
must be made of what may be called the Divine Law, which in- 
cludes those ultimate principles of reason and those fundamental 
ethical conceptions upon which the whole system of human justice 
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finally reposes. Because it is the most general, it is the least 
certain as a source of definite prescription ; for it is the application 
of these great principles, not their reality or obligation, that divides 
opinion and generates dispute. 

3. The definite codification of International Law has been 
undertaken by several competent hands. In 1867 Mr. David 
Dudley Field brought before the British Association for Social 
Science a proposition to frame an international code. Mr. Field 
was personally qualified for such an undertaking by long experi- 
ence as a codifier of municipal law. He produced what is in 
reality a complete treatise on the subject, although it bears the 
modest title “ Outlines of an International Code.” One feature of 
Mr. Field’s code is the introduction of the principle of arbitration 
in the settlement of international disputes. His work attracted 
great attention in Europe, and has been translated into French and 
Italian. In 1873 he assisted in forming an international associa- 
tion for the purpose of reforming and codifying the Laws of 
Nations, with special reference to the substitution of arbitration 
for war. He had also been a member of the peace conference at 
Washington in 1861, and presided at the great peace convention in 
London in 1890. 

The celebrated Swiss jurist, John Kaspar Bluntschli, famous 
throughout the world as a writer of works on jurisprudence, has 
also undertaken the preparation of an international code, pub- 
lished in 1874, under the title “Le Droit International Codifié.” 

In 1887 the same task was undertaken by Leone Levi, the well- 
known Jewish economist of London, whose work as a law reformer 
extends to other branches of jurisprudence. His book on “In- 
ternational Law” in the “International Scientific Series” is, in 
reality, a code, although it is designated in the sub-title as ‘‘ Ma- 
terials for a Code.” Its scope is wider than that of Field or 
Bluntschli, who confined themselves to the natural portion of the 
Law of Nations. Levi includes also the positive portion, support- 
ing his code with a digest of treaties. He also presents a plan for 
the settlement of international disputes, which will be considered 
in another connection. 

None of the codes described above has been officially adopted 
by any nation, so that, in the technical sense, there is at present 
no absolutely authoritative code of International Law in existence- 
And yet it would not be correct to say that the Law of Nations is 
a mere branch of ethics or collection of moral precepts. Treaties 
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and conventions have created a body of definite and binding 
obligations which may be regarded as strictly legal in their 
effects. The time has come, however, when an international com- 
mission should be authorized to prepare a code ; and this should be 
made binding by a general treaty among civilized States giving it 
authority as International Law. 


II. THE METHODS OF ADJUSTING DIFFERENCES. 


It is evident that the mere existence of a body of rules and 
maxims recognized as applicable to international relations, how- 
ever equitable and elaborate, is practically useless unless there is 
an efficient method cf applying it to the conflicting interests and 
disputes of nations. 

1. The first and most obvious method of adjusting differences is 
that of diplomatic negotiation. The right of legation is one of the 
oldest and best established of international usages. Embassies 
for making agreements and conventions with foreign powers were 
employed by the most ancient States, and in a rudimentary form 
are customary even among barbarous peoples. The extent to 
which a sovereign State maintains permanent legations in foreign 
countries is an evidence of its national importance and of its 
political wisdom. The idea of permanency of representation. 
through ambassadors and ministers has grown with the develop- 
ment of means of communication, until it has become the universal 
custom of civilized States to maintain legations in all the countries 
with which they have intimate relations of trade or general inter- 
course. The mere fact that a State is thus represented often 
secures it against discrimination that would otherwise be exer- 
cised ; and the value of a diplomatic agent consists less in what 
he may be able to adjust than in what he may be able to prevent. 
The diplomatic history of every country would illustrate the utility 
of the personal presence of a qualified representative at each of 
the great capitals of the world. This advantage, however, depends 
largely upon the intellectual, social, and linguistic qualifications 
of the envoys chosen. It is also seriously diminished by sending 
out diplomatic agents of lower rank than those accredited by other 
powers to the same government, thus condemning them to junior- 
ity and subordination in the diplomatic corps, and stripping them 
of the social dignity and influence which might be serviceable to 
their government. Still another impediment to this means of ad- 
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justment is a chauvinistic temper in the foreign office, where igno- 
rance or discourtesy may cost a country valuable rights or bring 
upon it humiliation and contempt. 

2. A second method of adjusting differences is that of voluntary 
or invited mediation by a third party. At the Congress of Paris, 
in 1856, the representatives of Austria, France, Great Britain, 
Russia, and Turkey recommended that “States between which 
serious disagreements might arise should, before appealing to 
arms, have recourse, as far as circumstances admit, to the good 
offices of friendly powers.” This is a very moderate and highly 
qualified recommendation; but it indicates a growing love of 
peace and a sense of responsibility for war. 

3. A third way of avoiding the sacrifice of national rights with- 
out incurring the consequences of battle is arbitration, which 
differs from mediation in the degree of judicial formality with 
which it is conducted. 

Arbitration of disputes between governments was practised to 
some extent by the ancient Greeks; and it is thought that the 
Athenian Symmachy had from the beginning a common tribunal 
at Delos, where the treasury of the allied States was located. But 
the range of this method of attaining justice was certainly very 
limited in ancient times. 

During the Middle Ages the Pope often intervened as arbitrator, 
and was frequently the referee of the ecclesiastical councils which 
deposed and excommunicated princes, settled questions of tolls 
and taxes, and decided rights of sovereignty. 

Among modern States the application of arbitration has not 
been extensive, although Vattel about the middle of the eigh- 
teenth century commended it as a “reasonable and natural mode 
of deciding such disputes as do not directly affect the safety of a 
nation.” About seventy modern international cases have been 
settled by arbitration, nearly half of them between the United 
States and other countries. The most important of these was the 
settlement of the Alabama claims against Great Britain. Provi- 
sion for this settlement was made by the Treaty of Washington, 
in 1871, which provided for a commission of five arbitrators, 
before whom the case of each nation was argued by distinguished 
counsel. The commission rendered a decision in which both 
countries acquiesced, awarding an indemnity of $15,500,000 to the 
United States. 

Distinguished sovereigns and military men have been earnest 
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advocates of arbitration, and able jurists have proposed plans for 
extending its application. General Grant once wrote, “I look 
forward to an epoch when a court recognized by all nations will 
settle all differences.”” General Sheridan said in a public address, 
“IT mean what I say when I express the belief that in time arbi- 
tration will rule the whole world.”’ According to Sir Lyon Play- 
fair, the late Emperor Alexander of Russia was so impressed with 
the importance of the peaceable settlement of international dis- 
putes that “he rose from his bed in the night, and wrote a plan 
that all crowned heads should join in a conclusion to submit to 
arbitration whatever differences might arise among them instead 
of resorting to the sword.” 

On Oct. 31, 1887, a memorial, signed by more than one-third of 
the members of the British Parliament, and representing more 
than seven hundred thousand workingmen, was presented to 
President Cleveland, requesting his good offices in behalf of peace. 
The President sent the memorial to Congress ; and on the 4th of 
April, 1890, a concurrent resolution was adopted by the Senate 
and the House “that the President be, and is hereby, requested 
to invite, from time to time, as fit occasions may arrive, negotia- 
tions with any government with which the United States has or 
may have diplomatic relations, to the end that any differences or 
disputes arising between the two governments, which cannot be 
adjusted by diplomatic agency, may be referred to arbitration, and 
be peaceably adjusted by such means.” As Sir Lyon Playfair has 
said: ‘“‘To the United States the lovers of peace look with hope 
and confidence that she will take a leading part in the promotion 
of peace by international arbitration. Her growth is the great 
fact of modern history. She is a country of boundless resources, 
and has shown that she can carry on great and successful wars, 
so that her intervention as a peacemaker could not be mis- 
interpreted.” * 

We may now examine briefly the plans that have been proposed 
for a wider extension of this method. 

(1) The plan of David Dudley Field embraces the following 
programme. When an agreement cannot otherwise be effected, a 
Joint High Commission of ten, chosen in equal numbers by the 
litigants, shall report within six months their efforts to reconcile 
their principals. This is merely preliminary. If they are 
unsuccessful, these parties shall give notice of the result to the 
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other nations that have accepted the code, and the latter shall 
provide for a High Tribunal by the nomination of four persons 
each, from whom the contestants may eliminate, by successive 
rejections, those whom they do not approve, until the number is 
reduced to seven. ‘These seven are to compose the court. The 
code provides for a compulsory resort to this procedure. If any 
State accepting the code shall begin a war in violation of it, the 
others are bound to resist the offending nation by force. 

(2) The programme of Leone Levi proposes a Council of Inter- 
national Arbitration, to which each State adopting the code is to 
nominate a number of members selected from persons of high 
reputation and standing, to serve for a fixed period of years. The 
council is to be declared existent as soon as any two States have 
concurred in its organization. When organized, other States will 
be invited to nominate members. On the occurrence of any 
dispute between the States the council will call a meeting and 
offer its assistance. When the contending States have accepted 
the services of the council, this body will nominate some of its 
members, and each of the litigant States will nominate other 
persons, to form a High Court of International Arbitration for 
adjudicating the dispute ; and the award shall be binding upon the 
States. The High Court shall be constituted with regard to the 
character and locality of the dispute, and shall exist for the one 
case only. Physical force is not to be resorted to, either to 
compel reference to the council or to enforce compliance with the 
award. The dispute, however, whether referred or not, is to be 
considered by the council ; and its judgment is to be communicated 
to all the States represented by it. The council will make rules 
of procedure for itself and for the High Court. The seat of the 
council is to be a neutral city, such as Berne or Brussels. The 
cost of maintaining the council shall be borne equally by the 
concurring States, but the cost of the High Court by the con- 
testing parties in equal shares. 


III. THE MEANS OF ENFORCING JUDGMENT. 


The evident weakness of these plans of arbitration is their 
inefficiency in securing compliance with judgment when rendered. 
Municipal - law is enforced by definite penalties, which are appli- 
cable by the executive branch of government. Both of the 
schemes just described for the establishment of an International 
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Court leave it absolutely powerless to enforce its decisions, And 
here it becomes evident that sovereign States differ essentially 
from any other parties at law, and this distinction is seen to lie in 
sovereignty itself. Here arises the most difficult problem in the 
task of instituting international justice. 

1. A solution that has been many times urged, but which is 
practically as chimerical as it is ideally perfect, is the universal 
federation of States. Castel St. Pierre contemplated a perpetual 
alliance or league, of which all the States of Europe should be 
members. War was to be rendered impossible, except in case of 
revolution ; and all nations were to be united as the guardians of 
peace. Jeremy Bentham, the great English jurist, toward the 
close of the eighteenth century sketched the plan of a General 
Congress consisting of two deputies from each State. Military 
establishments were to be reduced in some fair ratio, colonies 
were to be abandoned in order to eliminate a frequent cause of 
strife, and refractory States were to be put under the ban. A 
fixed contingent of troops was to be at the command of the Con- 
gress to enforce its decrees. About the same time the great Ger- 
man philosopher, Immanuel Kant, published an essay entitled 
“Zum Ewigen Frieden,” proposing that no State should be 
merged by sale, exchange, gift, or. inheritance in another State, 
that no State should interfere with the affairs of another, that 
standing armies should gradually cease, and, finally, that all 
States should adopt republican constitutions and enter into a con- 
federation, conferring upon every man a citizenship of the world. 

Such speculations are dreams rather than plans; and yet, when 
we consider that as late as 1818, Lord Ellenborough declared the 
right of English litigants “‘to settle their disputes by combat,” 
it would be adventurous to predict the impossibility of equal ad- 
vances in the social sense of nations. Still, it is hardly credible 
that sovereign States will in any way abridge their sovereignty by 
a mode of federation that would deprive them of independence. 
As Sheldon Amos has said, “‘The States of Europe do not at 
present wish to submit themselves to any central force, nor even 
to create such a force out of their own body by the most adequate 
representative system imaginable.” And yet he feels compelled 
to add that all indications “point to the gradual elaboration 
among States of what may be properly called a supreme political 
authority. What form this authority will take,” he continues, “ it 
may be impossible for us, in this generation, so much as to guess ; 
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just as the members of an early, spontaneously developing village- 
community had no materials from which to construct a notion of 
civil government in its later sense.” * 

2. Another proposed mode of securing the acceptance of the 
decisions of an international court is the voluntary disarmament 
of nations, rendering the resort to war less probable by diminish- 
ing the military spirit. A nation preoccupied with industry, de- 
void of military ambition, and temporarily unfitted to engage in 
military operations, it is argued, will be more readily disposed to 
accept a judicial decision than a State which is constantly pre- 
pared for war, influenced by the martial spirit, and confident of 
success in case of aconflict. This is undoubtedly true; but the 
fact is also an argument against disarmament to a State sur- 
rounded with enemies, and liable to be exposed to foreign aggres- 
sion if its standing army is reduced. 

There are, however, so many reasons for the reduction of mili- 
tary forces that a just convention based upon the plan of propor- 
tionate reduction would be an inestimable blessing to mankind. 
The enormous taxes required to maintain the standing armies of 
Europe, the abstraction of so many productive agents from indus- 
trial pursuits to serve in the army, and the constant menace to 
peace which military ambition inevitably offers are certainly good 
reasons for at least a relative disarmament of nations. But there 
can be little hope of this so long as the perpetuation of dynasties 
is esteemed a matter of importance, for it is on this account rather 
than for national security that standing armies are required. A 
general adoption of republican constitutions is a step in political 
evolution which must precede any considerable reduction of stand- 
ing armies. This aid to the enforcement of the judgments of in- 
ternational courts belongs, therefore, to the future rather than to 
the present, and cannot be counted upon in the formation of 
immediate plans for arbitration. And so it becomes evident, 
since nations will not abrogate either their sovereignty or their 
means of self-defence, that reliance must be placed upon the 
moral and the social means of enforcing such decisions. As the 
movement is an ethical one, it is probably in every way best to 
attempt to advance it by purely ethical considerations, which have 
at least one great advantage,— that they appeal to what is best 
in men universally, and are most effective when they are addressed 
to the reason and the conscience in whose interest they are urged. 


*Science of Law, p. 327. 
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In conclusion, the following plan of procedure seems to com- 
mend itself as not altogether hopelessly impracticable for securing 
to civilized nations the administration of justice without resort to 
the costly and frequently unjust arbitrament of battle : — 

(1) The negotiation of a general treaty extended to all sov- 
ereign States willing to enter into it, but primarily adapted to the 
requirements of England and the United States, having for its 
sole object the establishment of an International Court, and re- 
quiring no other signatory powers to give it effect than the two 
named above. 

(2) The appointment of an expert commission by the powers 
accepting the treaty to codify in separate codes the Laws of Na- 
tions, (a) as a body of rational jurisprudence or abstract justice, 
and (4) as a body of positive law now existing in treaties and 
conventions. 

(3) The adoption of a plan for the formation of a permanent 
international court, with jurisdiction covering all forms of dispute 
between the contracting nations which do not involve the sov- 
ereignty or independence of these States. 

The international court should of course be constituted upon 
lines to be determined by a representative commission of experts 
after the most deliberate discussion. The following propositions, 
however, seem to be sufficiently well established to deserve the 
respectful consideration of such a commission : — 

(1) All the sovereign States having a part in the treaty should 
have an equal number of representatives in the court. This follows 
directly from the sovereign character of the States which may be 
signatory to the treaty. To apportion representation would abol- 
ish equality before the court. The principle has been recognized 
in the formation of our Senate, in which Rhode Island and Dela- 
ware have an equal number of senators with New York and Penn- 
sylvania, although the former are comparatively insignificant in 
territory and population. The questions adjudicated by a court 
are not questions of power, but of justice; and a small State may 
have as good a cause as a great one. 

(2) The judicial office should be held for life, providing for removal 
in case of corruption, incapacity, or extreme old age. ‘This would 
render possible the creation of a judicial body minutely conver- 
sant with International Law, precedent, and political history, and 
at the same time would place the court above selfish considera- 
tions. 
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(3) Zhe court should have jurisdiction over all cases not affecting 
the autonomy of the contracting States. Provision should be made 
for private as well as public redress, under proper conditions of 
preliminary attempts at mediation. All questions affecting the 
autonomy of States should be beyond the jurisdiction of the court, 
otherwise it might become the medium of depriving States of their 
sovereignty ; and the suspicion of this would make the establish- 
ment of the court impossible. 

(4) Zhe court should sit in a neutral territory. This would 
facilitate justice by rendering impossible, or at least difficult, the 
attempt to influence the court by public opinion or otherwise. 
Both Switzerland and Belgium are neutralized by existing conven- 
tions; and one or the other could be chosen, as the character of 
the case might require, for the holding of the court. 

(5) Zhe transactions of the court should be open and public, and all 
its proceedings should be recorded and published. Justice is fond of 
the light, as injustice is of secrecy. A greater care is taken in 
reaching a decision when all the grounds and conditions of it are 
universally known. 

(6) All petitions, pleadings, and decisions should be in writing. 
This accords with the practice of the highest courts, and rules out 
ambiguity of statement, the effect of personal influence, and 
appeals to the feelings, while it conduces to precision, delibera- 
tion, and permanence. 

(7) Refusal to submit to the court a case within its jurisdiction, or 
to comply with its decision, should be followed by the permanent 
exclusion of the offending State from its privileges and protection. 
This is a provision of the utmost importance, for it will solve the 
problem of enforcing the decisions of such a court. In effect, it 
outlaws the lawless. It presents to every State a choice between 
obedience to the code and deprivation of its obvious advantages. 
The effectiveness of this provision undoubtedly depends, in a 
great degree, upon the extent to which the code is accepted ; but 
it cannot be doubted that, if the most powerful nations were united 
under the jurisdiction of the court, it would become a moral 
impossibility to refuse or violate its requirements. 

When we consider how jealous the German and Italian States 
were of one another, and of any supreme authority, much less than 
a century ago, and follow the history of German and Italian unity 
to its present consummation, we learn two important lessons. The 
first is that, when the ambition of monarchs is checked by consti- 
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tutional limitations, wars become less easy and frequent ; for the 
people are able to restrain public ministers from courses of 
conduct hostile to the welfare of the masses. Another lesson is 
that, with the growth of popular intelligence, traditional claims to 
sovereignty fade into smaller proportions and less flaming colors, 
and industrial and commercial well-being becomes the prime 
consideration of statesmen. We may, therefore, confidently 
expect that, with the development of constitutional government 
and experience of its benefits, there will follow a gradual breaking 
down of those merely local conceptions of sovereignty which are 
so powerful in the cruder states of society ; and universal equity, 
secured by legal institutions, will continue to become dearer to the 
minds of men. The law of political evolution seems to be that 
larger areas and populations tend to be unified under homogeneous 
constitutional forms, whose inner analogy or hidden identity is 
ever becoming more apparent. To the vision of the poet there 
has already appeared “the parliament of man, the federation of 
the world.” Such foregleams of coming events are never realisti- 
cally accurate ; but the spontaneous activity of the imagination is 
always controlled by the existence of elements that are about to 
combine, not indeed as in the dream of the poet, but according 
to nature’s own law of change and progress. 

All that has yet been said or written upon this great problem 
probably constitutes little more than the rude scaffolding of that 
great temple of international justice whose dome will yet shelter 
the nations of the earth from the wrongs of oppression and the 
horrors of battle. But its foundations are laid in the moral nature 
of humanity ; and, although—like a vast cathedral grown old with _ 
passing centuries—it is still uncompleted, we may bring our unhewn 
stones to lay upon its rising walls, in the faith that its invisible 
Builder and Maker will shape them to a place in the permanent 
structure. 





























2. LEGISLATION IN ITS RELATION TO 
JURISPRUDENCE. 


BY J. WARREN GREENE, ESQ., OF BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
[Read Thursday, September 3. ] 


An important source of confusion and annoyance to the prac- 
tising lawyer, and of distress to all persons, is found in the acts 
and the actions of the various legislative bodies in this country, 
from Congress down through the legislatures of the different 
States, to the low-lying regions of our municipal boards of alder- 
men and common councils. These various bodies each year 
inject into our system of jurisprudence a mass of enactments, 
most of which are ill-conceived, nearly all of which are crudely 
drawn, and many of which are-difficult, if not impossible, to recon- 
cile with each other and with the remaining general body of 
law. 

- At the time when our present government was in process of 
formation the large-minded and thoughtful men who were princi- 
pally responsible for the final form which was adopted were much 
concerned in providing checks against what they conceived would 
be the greatest future danger to our institutions; namely, the 
ambition or the incompetence of those who should be intrusted 
with large administrative powers. It seems to have been almost 
universally believed, or at least feared, by our fathers, that a 
president or a governor or a mayor, or any other high administra- 
tive officer, would naturally and inevitably, upon taking office, be 
disposed to use his official powers in ways that were inconsistent 
with the rights and liberties of the people,—that he would be 
tempted to magnify and perpetuate his office in his own interest, 
and as rapidly as possible reduce the people to a condition of 
dependence upon him, and become in effect, if not in name, a 
king or an emperor or a dictator. They had indeed, before 
their eyes and in their remembrances, many examples tending to 
justify that fear; and they had just emerged successfully from a 
life-and-death conflict with most hateful tyranny, as exemplified to 
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them in the king of Great Britain. It is not strange, therefore, 
that they should have been deeply impressed with the temptations 
incident to high office, and with the dangers to which their 
liberties might be exposed from persons entrusted with the 
responsibility and power of administrative office. 

The remedy which they provided against the dangers that they 
foresaw seemed to them entirely adequate, and their reasoning 
from premises, the correctness of which they assumed, was wholly 
logical ; but time and experience have shown that the premises 
were partly false, and that the remedy provided was not altogether 
adequate. 

Their argument seems to have run somewhat as follows: Indi- 
viduals are not to be trusted with large discretionary powers. The 
people, as a whole, desire to manage their public affairs in a 
manner which will serve the public welfare, and have the wisdom 
required for that purpose. It is necessary, however, that indi_ 
viduals be employed to conduct the administrative functions of 
government ; but, being, as individuals, unworthy of trust, it is also 
necessary that their powers should be limited and kept within the 
control of the people as a whole. Therefore, we will place over 
our administrative officers a body of representatives, chosen 
directly from ourselves, who will guide them in doing right and 
prevent them from doing wrong, and who shall have, by delegation 
for those purposes, the entire power of the people as a whole, 
subject to certain constitutional restrictions. 

The practical outcome of this wisdom (and it was indeed 
wisdom) is very different from what was expected. During the 
century and more of our life as a nation we have at times seen 
our presidents, our governors, or the mayors of our cities, attempt- 
ing to do something that might, if unrestrained, seriously interfere 
with our rights or our liberties; but these attempts have always 
been fruitless, not so much from any direct opposition of our 
representatives as from the great popular opposition which they 
aroused. We have, on the other hand, frequently seen our various 
so-called representative bodies doing or attempting to do acts that 
were a menace to individual and corporate rights and liberties. 
We can recall numerous occasions when the people of the United 
States have felt that the preservation of their most important 
interests, and even of their national honor, depended wholly 
upon the power of the President, by his veto, to bring to naught 
most destructive measures that had been passed by Congress ; 
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when the people of our various States have similarly found them- 
selves relying only upon their governors for salvation from in- 
iquitous bills passed by our legislatures; and it has come to be 
the normal condition of the citizens of most, if not all, of our 
important municipalities, to live in dreaa of what their boards of 
aldermen may do, and to look to their mayors to save them as far 
as possible from the evil purposes of their own duly chosen repre- 
sentatives. 

The belief of the fathers of our republic was—and, as a piece 
of a priori reasoning, it was unanswerable—that the aggregate 
representatives of small districts, chosen freely and directly by the 
people, would necessarily and inevitably represent the aggregate 
intelligence and morality of the whole people, and that it would 
be impossible at any time that an assembly so constituted could 
have a clear majority that would represent anything but the best 
thought and tendencies of the people as a whole. 

Our actual experience, however, has taught us to distrust and 
dread our popular assemblies rather than our administrative 
officers. We incur great expense and trouble every year in 
choosing representatives to act for us in matters pertaining to the 
general welfare. We provide large sums for their support and 
assistance while engaged in the public business; but, immediately 
upon their assembling, we retain lawyers and employ private 
agents, and hold imposing mass meetings to prevent them from 
doing us injury, or to dragoon them into taking action that is 
universally demanded by the people. 

In very important respects our legislative bodies have failed to 
meet our reasonable expectations. In that branch of our govern- 
ment there has been and is a most conspicuous failure of our 
institutions ; and to such an extent has this fact impressed itself 
on our people that most strenuous efforts have been and are 
constantly being made to curtail the powers and to limit the field 
of action of these bodies, so that they may do the least possible 
harm, and to increase the powers and functions of the important 
administrative officers, so that they may be a check upon the 
extravagances and follies of our legislative bodies. 

Of course, this is a very deplorable situation ; and the explana- 
tion of its existence must be either that our people have become 
largely corrupt, and that their legislative bodies fairly represent 
the aggregate character, or that the people have, through indiffer- 
ence and neglect of their political duties, allowed a class who do 
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not fairly represent the people to become predominant in public 
affairs. I prefer to accept the latter explanation, and to believe 
that the time will come, and indeed is at hand, when our con- 
sciences shall be so pricked as to compel us to take such a part in 
the primary and preliminary affairs of politics as shall result in 
the selection of truly representative men for public office. 

No argument is necessary to enforce the proposition that a law- 
making body, composed of men who are neither wise nor honest, 
who are endeavoring to act not for the public good, but for their 
own advancement, is a serious menace to our best interests in 
every way. The misfeasances and the malfeasances of our legis- 
lators affect us in all our relations, but the department in which 
perhaps the evil is most grievous is that of the administration of 
our public and private laws. In other respects the positive effects 
of bad legislation, or the negative effects of a failure of desirable 
legislation, are temporary and local ; but a bad or ill-digested law 
injected into our general system of jurisprudence is far-reaching” 
and lasting in its effects. It overturns old and well-understood 
precedents, and provides a new rule, whose effect and meaning 
cannot be understood until after years of litigation. Even if, as 
has not infrequently been the case, an obnoxious statute is 
promptly repealed, there still remains the period during which it 
was in force, through which all transactions are subject to its 
mandate ; and many questions arise which perplex the most astute 
lawyers and the most conscientious judges, and afford justification 
for the unfortunately too prevalent opinion among the laity that 
“the law is an ass.” And, worse than all this, is the weakening 
of the foundations of our jurisprudence, upon whose stability 
depend the prosperity and happiness of our people more than 
upon any other single institution ; the substituting for a body of 
law which should remain firm and coherent, and free from sudden 
or hastily considered changes, of a fluid mass subject to constant 
change and to all the uncertainties incident to frequent altera- 
tions. 

A system of jurisprudence, like other human institutions, in 
order to be of any real use, must be a growth. In other words, it 
must, on the whole, conform to the customs and usages, the ideas 
and modes of thought, and even to the prejudices, so far as they 
are general, of the people living under it. It must expand with 
their progress, and adapt itself to new conditions as they arise or are 
imported from the outside. And in this characteristic lies, at least 
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in the minds of all English-speaking people, the great superiority 
of the common law over all other systems, many of which are on 
their face more logical, if not more philosophical. I think it may 
be truthfully said that the codes which have been prepared by 
learned and philanthropic men, except those: which are compila- 
tions of existing laws, have been utter failures. Many of them 
have been ideally excellent; but they have assumed a condition of 
society which has not yet been attained, and a mental and moral 
attitude of individuals which does not yet exist. Their provisions 
were good ; but men had not reached that height of virtuous aspira- 
tion and self-restraint which wonld enable them to appreciate or to 
practise the rules provided for the regulation of their conduct. In 
all matters of government a very important consideration is the 
satisfaction of the governed with their laws and institutions. A 
system of government, however admirable in its conception as an 
abstract proposition, is only evil in its practical application to a 
people who are made miserable by it. We pity the wretchedness 
and the misery, as it seems to us, of savage and ‘half-civilized 
peoples, due to the oppression of their forms of government ; but 
they would undoubtedly be made vastly more unhappy than they 
are now if they were suddenly compelled to subject themselves 
to the laws and customs which have been dear to us for genera- 
tions. 

Growth and progress along natural lines is the destiny of the 
human race, though different nations are seen to have widely- 
differing capacities in this direction ; and the existence of a benefi- 
cent system of jurisprudence is at once a proof of high progressive 
capacity in the community which evolved it, and an important aid 
to further progress. A marked capacity for growth and expansion, 
and for adaptation to the varying needs of a progressive people, is 
a strong feature of the common law; and it was natural that a 
people blessed with the sturdy physical, mental, and moral char- 
acteristics which were given to the English race should have 
invented or adopted or grown into such a system, and should have 
developed it, and have been simultaneously developed by it. 

There is a theory, based partly on fact and partly on fiction, 
and which was, in an earlier period of our race, more prevalent 
than now, though still to some degree existing, that there are cer- 
tain eternal and immutable rules for the government of human 
action, comprehensive enough and exact enough to cover and 
touch the whole of life and every relation between man and man, 
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and that the only thing necessary for complete satisfaction and 
happiness is a universal wisdom sufficient to comprehend these 
rules, and a universal will sufficiently strong and sufficiently just 
to apply the appropriate rule to each exigency as it arises. All 
the evils incident to human existence are thus due either to 
ignorance of the proper rule of conduct in any given case or to an 
unwillingness or inability to apply the rule. The theory further 
assumes that the judges appointed to administer the law know 
these rules and principles, and are able to apply them in cases 
coming before them, where the litigants themselves are too igno- 
rant or too selfish to do so unaided. It is not of course maintained 
that the judges have actually learned all this wisdom in the sense 
that it could be rehearsed by them, nor even that they are always. 
able to state, in a case not officially before them, what particular 
rule is applicable; but sitting on the bench, with the insignia of 
office upon and about them, they are or become gifted with an 
insight and a knowledge that enable them to dispose correctly, 
both as to rights and remedies, of each case as it is presented to 
them. This fiction was and is probably believed as a fact by 
many. At all events, it has been accepted and acted on by all ; 
and a principle finally enunciated by the court of last resort is 
recognized as established, and as partaking of the immutable 
qualities of the laws of the Medes and Persians. 

The astute minds of our jurists, it is true, find means from time 
to time to change the effect of decisions which are clearly wrong, 
or which in the course of time and the progress of the nation 
become obsolete and inapplicable to existing conditions. These 
changes, however, are seldom made by directly overruling the 
former decision, but rather by distinguishing facts and circum- 
stances and finding differences and inventing new remedies, so 
that the body of law as it has existed at any given time has been 
kept fairly abreast of the customs and habits and pursuits of the 
people. 

In this way the English system of jurisprudence which we have 
inherited was mainly built up; but as the nation expanded, and as 
the interests and relations of the people became more varied and 
complicated, embarrassments and difficulties naturally arose. The 
reluctance of courts to overrule old decisions which had become 
harsh or unsatisfactory in their operations; the difficulty in many 
cases of making distinctions which, while theoretically acknowledg- 
ing the old decision, should practically ignore it; the complexity 
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and confusion which finally grew out of decisions which were sup- 
posed to be in harmony, but which in fact were irreconcilable with 
each other ; the arising of wholly new conditions and relations,— all 
these demanded some corrective which was beyond and above the 
courts themselves, and which should recognize that judges were 
neither universally wise nor always officially inspired. This need 
was filled by the legislature. That, being omnipotent, could go to 
the root of the difficulty, and without circumlocution or fiction 
abrogate or alter or add to the established rules, and enact a 
statute that in the future should be the rule and the law. In this 
way judge-made law has been changed and supplemented, some- 
times wisely and often unwisely. 

I do not of course intend to assert that the building up of our 
system of jurisprudence has proceeded by clearly marked and well- 
defined stages upon the lines above mentioned. The operations of 
custom, of judicial decisions, and of legislation, have progressed 
side by side ; and these have dovetailed into each other, so that it is 
impossible to say that at any specific time, after we had acquired 
what could be termed a system of jurisprudence, it was wholly the 
result of judicial decision, and that at some later definite period 
the legislative power took hold of it and moulded it into different 
form. But, in a general sense, the progress of our law has been: 
Jirst, a growth of customs which have at length come to be gener- 
ally understood and observed ; second, a crystallization of these 
customs into obligatory rules of law through the decisions of 
courts ; third, changes effected by the courts themselves by a proc- 
ess of discrimination and by the invention and application of new 
remedies ; fourth, the reconstructive power of statutes passed from 
time to time to remedy the inconveniences of existing rules in 
particular branches of the law; and, //¢/, the more extensive and 
comprehensive legislative process called codification. 

I think we can see in this process of evolution an orderly 
growth, and find a reasonable explanation of the high rank which 
the Anglo-Saxon race has attained among other peoples, in the 
fact that it has had the wisdom or the good fortune to make its 
progress or to allow it to develop along natural lines intead of 
having its laws imposed on it from some outside source. The first 
process tends to develop a sturdy, self-reliant people, who know 
and prize their rights and liberties: the second naturally produces 
a dependent race of men, who know not how to act except as they 
are told, and who frequently do not understand the reason of the 
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laws under which they live or how they are benefited by them. 
The proper relation of statute law to the general system of jurispru- 
dence also becomes clear. The latter should be, in its essential 
form and character, the product of the accumulated experience 
and best aspiration of a community. In the main, it should be the 
useful customs and reasonable desires of the people, understood 
and approved by them, and from time to time declared by the 
courts after careful consideration and deliberation. Legislation 
should be the last resort. Its attitude should be one of wise self- 
restraint ; and the common law should be interfered with only 
when it has become clear that a real and a universal necessity ex- 
ists, and then the subject in hand should be dealt with wisely and 
deliberately, upon a full knowledge and consideration not only of 
the precise change that is required, but of how the proposed 
change is to operate upon other parts of the legal system. 

Unfortunately, this method has not always been pursued ; and, 
still more unfortunately, our legislatures, especially in recent times, 
have not always been competent for such a task. The constituent 
members have been intrusted with large powers in respect to 
making and changing laws and the law; but they are always under 
great temptation, either from vanity or self-interest, to meddle with 
affairs which would much better be left alone, and too frequently 
they have not the mental or moral calibre to put into practical 
form measures which are really demanded, and which, if properly 
conceived and executed, would be of great public benefit. 

This does not mean that legislatures should be abolished. They 
are a necessary part of our system of government, and even in- 
competent legislatures have their indispensable uses; but, when we 
consider the important functions that they are intended to per- 
form, the great aid they might be to the community, and then see 
how far short their practices fall of their privileges and opportu- 
nities, we cannot escape the conviction that a decided reform is 
necessary. 

Under our form of government there are but two methods of 
guarding against the corruption or the vagaries of legislatures. The 
first, which is but a partial remedy, is by limiting their powers by 
constitutional provisions: the second is radical, and consists of 
electing only such legislators as will voluntarily do such things as 
they ought to do, and leave undone such things as they ought not 
to do,— men of character and wisdom and experience and disin- 
terested patriotism. 
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The application of the latter remedy implies perhaps a more en- 
lightened and a more seriously patriotic people than now exists ; 
but I am convinced that the problem of civilized government must 
be worked out and find its perfect solution along these lines. The 
tendency in all civilized countries is strongly — nay, irresistibly 
— in the direction of self-government. This form has already been 
adopted more or less fully in most of the civilized nations, and its 
extension and development are constant. It is not likely that there 
will be a return to discarded and obsolete conditions, but rather 
that progress will be steadily toward a more complete and effective 
democracy, and that people will — nay, must, however painfully and 
unwillingly, with many a fall by the wayside, through many trials 
and tribulations, perhaps after catastrophes of which they do not 
now dream — learn such self-restraint and wisdom, such unselfish- 
ness and patriotism, and such devotion to duty as will produce 
indeed great nations, in the truest sense capable of rational self- 
government. 





A brief debate followed the paper. One speaker having dwelt 
on the evils of legislation, which he ascribed to unrestricted immi- 
gration and naturalization, Edward L. Pierce of Milton, Mass., 
declared that in the Republican Party, to which he belonged, there 
were evils of the same sort that could not be ascribed to the for- 
eign vote, but to the political machine. He instanced the case 
of his own congressional district, once represented by John 
Quincy Adams and Horace Mann, which now has in Congress 
a political adventurer, who by his own admission, in a libel suit 
brought by himself, had been guilty of misconduct in a public 
office which ought to exclude him from all elective positions, yet 
who is now an active candidate for re-election and has the support 
of many Amercan-born politicians. He also gave an instance in 
Massachusetts where a new divorce law had been passed to meet 
the single case of a husband whose wife had deserted him to join 
the Shakers. Joseph Lee of Boston urged the payment of higher 
salaries for judges and other officials, which Mr. McKelway of 
Brooklyn did not think would meet the difficulties of the existing 
situation. ‘We cannot,’ Mr. Sanborn said, “make judges or 
legislators honest and wise by simply bribing them with high 
wages.” 











3. MODERN MUNICIPAL REFORM. 
BY ST. CLAIR M’KELWAY, OF BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
[Read September 3.] 


Mr. Chairman and Friends,— Reform has come to stay. There 
are so many kinds of it that they perplex the mind. They range 
over a wide area. They affect every department of life. They re- 
late to economic as well as moral problems. They comprehend 
home and household interests quite as much as national or inter- 
national matters. The multitude and variety of them are attested 
by numberless addresses and essays. In fact, reforms, or what 
claim to be reforms, crowd without number for a hearing to the 
front. This is an age of reform, and this a nation of reformers. 
It is impossible to keep abreast with all the reforms or supposed 
reforms which appeal to mankind. It is well to be patient with all 
of them, and cynical toward none. The true will be readily told 
from the half true or the false. Time and dominating common 
sense can be trusted for that. But in all of them there is hope. 
Every one of them is a proof of salutary unrest. The effect of 
every one of them is to stir thinking. A thinking age and a thinking 
people are always to be welcomed. It is only stagnation that is to 
be dreaded. Not until the waters of the pool were troubled did 
their healing properties appear. The fact is propitious that with 
the word “reform” any man can gain a hearing by which the 
reality of his grievance, the adequacy of his remedy, and the sin- 
cerity of himself will be tested. Ill would be the time when re- 
form should be decried, when content should be preached, when 
benumbed acquiescence in wrong as a fate, in disparities as a con- 
dition, and in submission as a practice should be counselled. In 
the restlessness of our people is the hope of their progress. 
In their inquisitiveness, in their inveterate resolution to probe, 
in their irreverence toward fixities, in their rejection of philosophi- 
cal finalities, statesmen and publicists see that our system of gov- 
ernment is alike the most uncomfortable and the most desirable on 
the face of the earth. It is uncomfortable because the social 
orders are not settled, and because men and women will not agree 
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to the prayer that they should learn “to be content in that state of 
life to which it hath pleased God to call them.” They would have 
each to-morrow for themselves and for their children better than 
to-day. Not the frozen permanence of inertia, but the continual 
pace of progress, is their aspiration. Not passivity, but promotion, 
is their ideal. This may make them self-assertive, but it keeps 
them free. It may make them loud, arrogant, and aggressive ; but 
it never makes them slaves. They do not believe that any divine 
fiat or social fate or government decree arrests their right to grow 
or confines them within an impassable environment. The brist- 
ling and uncouth sides of this temper or habit make our Azneri- 
can life rough and realistic. But the spirit within such temper 
and habit enforces accountability, indictability, punishability, and 
changeability, whether on creeds or parties, platforms or govern- 
ments, courts or cabinets, journalism or literature. ‘“ Finished ”’ is 
written against nothing among us. ‘ Ended” is inscribed against 
no aspiration for betterment here. Therefore it was that George 
William Curtis finely and truly said, “America is a country in 
which all reforms are possible.” 


REFORM WHICH BEGINS AT HOME. 


Upon one of these reforms we are to confer at this time. In 
final term, municipal reform is at home. It is reform of ourselves 
and by ourselves and for ourselves. That is not so easy as to re- 
form others. It is not so satisfying as indignation at remote sins. 
Every one here could fluently indict any government other than 
his own. The wrong-doing of our officials and law-makers at 
Washington is more keenly exposed at Tacoma than at Baltimore, 
or in either Portland than at Alexandria. ’Tis distance lends in- 
tensity to wrong. The rule holds good in criticism of municipal 
conditions. No New Yorker unreservedly praises his own govern- 
ment, but he is certain it is better than that of Chicago or San 
Francisco. No Albanian entirely approves of his home adminis- 
tration, but he absolutely pities the deplorable fate of the people 
of Rochester and Buffalo. Nor is the proposition confined to criti- 
cisms of rule. The new sectionalism which is springing up in our 
land thinks of itself more highly than it ought to think, ard be- 
rates the other sectionalism more severely than it deserves. The 
East and the North contemptuously contemplate the West and as 
cynically characterize the South. They in turn thrust the tongue 
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of derision into the cheek of distrust and detraction toward the 
other sections. Our politics are becoming as self-conceited and as 
defamatory as our estimates of the derelictions of officials, of the 
mistakes of judges, and of the errors of legislators —at long 
range. The practice makes every citizen a critic, and a confident 
one. It substitutes passion for justice. It displaces charity with 
censoriousness : it crowds out reason to make room for rage. And 
it powerfully reduces attention to municipal reform. 

To that reform let us bring back our minds. It may enable us 
to carry out Carlyle’s advice to one who came to him with a pre- 
scription for all the wrongs of the world. “Go home,” he said. 
“Go down on your knees. Confess your sins. Get pardoned if 
you can. Then rise, thankful that there is one who is a little less 
of a rascal than he was.” My private opinion of Carlyle is that 
he was an insane sycophant toward any power much greater than 
his own, and a cruel employer, against those below him, of the im- 
mense forces of thought and statement which he himself had and 
hurled. He could hardly have been an agreeable man to live 
with, and the record of those who lived most with and nearest to 
him sustains this estimate. He was undoubtedly simply brutal 
in his language to the budding optimist, whom he crushed with 
the sentence quoted. Nevertheless, there is that in the sentence 
which sounds the key-note of municipal reform. If we get our- 
selves right, that will help us get our neighbors right ; and it will 
help them and us get more neighbors right. If all of us together 
can thus get right, from one of our number may be evolved an 
honest and competent alderman. A few such aldermen could 
hold the balance of power in that legislature of the locality which 
we call the city council. Such a balance of power would sustain 
an honest and capable mayor or neutralize a mayor of another 
sort. If we reflect, however, we shall find that our aldermen, who - 
ought to be the express image of ourselves, are those whom we 
are most proud not to resemble. This is due to the fact that 
municipal reform is lost sight of in the wish to improve Congress, 
to save the presidency, to build up the legislature, or to straighten 
out the governorship. The tendency cannot be eradicated by 
denunciation. Mere exposure of it will not cure it. The cause 
must be found, and, if possible, removed. The cause is in the 
notion that, for some reason, our aldermen and our mayors must 
be chosen on the same lines that our Congressmen, legislators, 
governors, and presidents are. If that is true, municipal reform 
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as a continuous fact can be dismissed from hope. It may occa- 
sionally come as a protest against the excess of municipal evils. 
It cannot be made the habit of a people. 

Now is a municipal party solely for municipal purposes, or- 
ganized and conducted on municipal lines alone, and pledged in 
the event of success to administration on those lines alone, pos- 
sible as a permanency in our American cities? Such an admin- 
istration is a fact in no American city at the present time. All 
municipal reform administration has been occasional. The dura- 
tion of only one that I recall has lasted through two terms. That 
one and those elsewhere, with but half its life, have been followed 
by a return to local administration upon political lines. And that 
result has commended itself to a vast preponderance of the vot- 
ing multitude. The result has been deplored by moralists, re- 
gretted and condemned by reformers, opposed and pilloried by 
preachers, and sternly rebuked by independent newspapers. Nev- 
ertheless, the result has occurred ; and it is the rule, while muni- 
cipal reform on non-political lines has been the exception. Let 
us look a little deeper. Has there ever been a purely municipal 
party formed in any American city for the purpose of contending 
before the people for the possession of the government of that 
city, on purely municipal lines, and for purely municipal purposes? 
The inquiry obliges us to be personal in statements and in allu- 
sions. We are all apt to think that the honored New Yorker 
and more honored Brooklynite, Seth Low, was twice chosen 
mayor of Brooklyn, without regard to political nominations, and 
that he administered his mayoralty on non-political lines. We 
are superficially prone to think of the present original and ex- 
cellent mayor of New York City in somewhat the same way. 
What are the facts? And what are the facts with reference to the 
election and administration of Mayor Schieren of Brooklyn? 
They can be set forth, I think, in a manner neither to challenge 
denial nor arouse bad feeling. 


SOME REFORM INSTANCES RIGHTLY STATED. 


Preceding the elections of Messrs, Low, Schieren, and Strong 
was a long period of the administration of their municipalities by 
a political party which admittedly was in a strong majority in the 
cities. The strength of its majority made it confident in battle 
and reckless in power. It naturally became careless also in the 
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selection of its candidates for local places. Among the conse- 
quences were feeble executive administrations, corrupt local legis- 
lation, contracts for public works which enriched those who ob- 
tained them and which gave bad results as all that the people got 
out of them, swollen tax bills, ill disguised by artificial valuations 
of property, and the creation of a ruling and semi-royal class 
of habitual place-holders or place-mongers, replete with money 
which they neither earned nor inherited. The people were not 
only plundered, but offended. They might have stood the rob- 
bery,— the per capita proportion of that was not large,— but their 
pride was wounded as well as their pockets. They felt degraded 
by the protrusion and self-perpetuation of coarse and objection- 
able creatures in public view. They might not be represented by 
their best. They revolted at being represented by their worst. 
Revulsion played a large part in the revolution they wrought. 
They swiftly extemporized the methods of redress. They found 
one party an offender. They made the other party a flail. They 
could not, however, rely on the latter party alone. It was not 
strong enough to beat its adversary. It had to be re-enforced by 
recruited righteousness. That righteousness had to be recruited 
from the party in power. A secession from sin in that party was 
converted into a force for reform in conjunction with the political 
organization ordinarily in the minority. 

Thus was accomplished a condition that had to be jealously 
safeguarded from the abuses to which coalitions are always liable. 
In this, however, strictly speaking, was no example of a municipal 
party on municipal lines and for municipal purposes. ‘The out- 
come showed this. In Brooklyn the initiative of the nomination . 
both of Mr. Low and of Mr. Schieren was traceable to indepen- 
dency, which, however, could only suggest their names with those 
of others to the party ordinarily in the minority. That party 
formally nominated them. Its independent allies heartily sup- 
ported them. Both were elected, Mr. Low twice, and both made 
excellent mayors. But between their elections ten years passed, 
and those ten years measured a new period of municipal adminis- 
tration on purely party lines. Nearly ten years of poor or bad 
government was necessary to create the condition for Mr. Low’s 
election. Quite ten years of partisan government, with abuses 
that need not here be set forth, followed ; and they were necessary 
to the conditions which called for Mr. Schieren. At the close of 
the latter’s term, partisanship without qualification reasserted 
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itself and rules to-day. Immediately following Mr. Low an ex- 
periment was made on the patriotism and gratitude of the strictly 
political organization which the independents had supported when 
he was a candidate and which their support had crowned with 
success. The experiment involved the proposition that, as all in- 
dependent Democrats had supported and elected an independent 
Republican twice, the Republican party should support an inde- 
pendent Democrat once. The proposition was rejected. The 
party named went back to party lines again, and was defeated by 
the adversary whom, by reform aid, it had driven from power. 
Municipal reformers from this learned some truths. They 
learned the difficulty of expecting a reform habit from a reform 
spurt. They learned the equal strength of partisan feeling in each 
political organization. They learned that the alignment of men by 
party lines in civic elections was as deep and hard and tense as 
their alignment by those lines in State and national elections. 
Some of them even learned to doubt whether the frequent asser- 
tion that municipal elections have nothing to do, or should have 
nothing to do, with party politics, is in itself true, or, if true, can 
ever be made apparent to populations stirred every two years by 
State and Congressional elections and every four by national 
elections. The excellent results of the administrations of the two 
men named cannot be questioned. They gave a broad and bright 
instance, in several respects, of government as it ought to be. So 
is Mayor Strong, in several respects, giving such an instance now. 
. His nomination and election were secured by the same means 
which governed in the choice of the two mayors of Brooklyn who 
‘have been named for illustration. One cannot, however, regard 
their elections as other than political events in a municipal field, 
or as municipal choices by political methods. They were not 
chosen by a municipal party on municipal lines. They were the 
product of politics in municipal manifestation. The contrary is 
generally assumed, because it is often declared. The assumption 
is, therefore, natural; but the declaration on which it is based is 
loose and wide of the mark. Nothing is more provable, and it 
can be said that nothing is more significant, than the fact that Mr. 
Low was twice the nominee of a political party, and that Mr. 
Schieren and Mr. Strong were both formally nominated by their 
political parties. Itis to the credit of all of them that they would 
have declined a party nomination if it had not been backed up by 
independent support and indorsement. But those independent 
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allies themselves acted on organized political lines, and the men 
named were really the recipients of a series of political nomina- 
tions rather than exemplars of the proposition that such nomina- 
tions should not count and should not be made in civic contests. 
Nor can these magistrates themselves be charged with superiority 
to the conditions under which they were made mayors. That is shown 
by their appointments of heads of departments. Those appoint- 
ments were proportioned in number to the estimate which each 
mayor cursorily reached of the differing strength, and, therefore, 
of the differing “claims” of the various forces which contributed 
to the nomination and election of himself as, so to speak, a com- 
posite or a composition or a coalition candidate. The estimate 
may or may not have been accurate. That is unaffected by the 
fact that, accurate or not, it was a partisan estimate. The appoint- 
ments thereunder were partisan appointments, whether the net 
result be called a partisan a bi-partisan, a tri-partisan, or a quadri- 
partisan use of the appointing power. Partisanship need not be 
one-sided. It is made more rather than less by diffusion or trans- 
fusion. Nor should it be forgotten that every important appointee 
of each of these three mayors was a supporter of his nomination 
and election, and that he would not have been appointed, had he 
been an opponent. Of course there was support plus fitness, 
plus standing, plus character, and the like. But such fitness, 
standing, character, competency, indeed, special proficiency or 
expertness, minus support, would not have secured appointment. 
This is brought out not for criticism or disparagement, but to 
illustrate that a full and fair trial of the divorcement of politics 
from municipal administration is not supplied by the creditable 
and meritorious administrations which have been cited. To pro- 
portion appointments among parties is only a different form of 
partisanship from that pursued by a party limiting its choice to 
its own members. To confine cabinet rewards to supporters alone, 
chosen from among a series of co-operating parties, is essentially 
the same as to limit those rewards to supporters in one party alone. 
The principle is identical. An advantage to the public service 
was gained by the improved standard of capacity and of character 
exhibited by the men selected. A conspicuous advantage in ad- 
ministration followed. Government which was found bad was 
made better. Plunder ceased. The graver evil of that offence 
to the general sense of propriety, which the incumbency of coarse 
and objectionable creatures produced, was brought for the time 
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to an end. As administrations, those under present review can 
hardly be too much praised. As illustrations of the divorcement 
of politics from municipal rule, they cannot be cited. Politically, 
they differed from other municipal administrations in the extension 
of the doctrine of rewards from one party to several. 


GRAND CONSTITUTIONAL HELPS SECURED. 


Is municipal reform the correction of abuses in city government 
and the securing of capable and honest administration in our 
cities? Or is it the substitution of municipal parties, or of a 
municipal party, for political parties in civic elections? Much 
depends upon which of these questions your preference is placed. 
It is not impossible to accept both. They are not incompatible 
with one another. The first result suggested might be secured by 
the course outlined in the second inquiry. But the first result can 
be secured and has been secured, as we have seen, by the appli- 
cation of party nominations to city elections. The course out- 
lined in the second question has been pursued, if ever, very 
seldom in the United States, and, if anywhere, in some other 
cities than those popularly miscredited with having tried it. I 
know that scientists and reformers fondly dream of a time when 
municipal parties will displace political parties, or when a munic- 
ipal party will displace political parties in city elections. I know 
that something toward the realization of that dream was gained 
when, in our present State constitution of New York, common- 
wealth, Congressional, and national elections were so taken into 
account that municipal elections were timed to occur in other 
years. Much is expected from this constitutional change. It is 
a great step forward. It puts constitutional approbation upon the 
proposition that municipal elections should be separated from 
elections purely political. It puts a constitutional reproach upon 
the proposition that municipal elections should be concurrent with 
political struggles. It places the contention that politics should 
enter into and determine municipal elections upon the defensive. 
The moral effect of this ought to be great. But the initial effort 
of an entirely municipal party for entirely municipal purposes has 
yet to be made. 

One thing is certain. The constitutional change already ob- 
tained will not be rescinded. Reforms may not always go for- 
ward, They may for a while stop, but they do not go backward. 
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This one will stay. It may become dry bones or it may become 
life. That will depend on whether the breath of purpose and of 
courage enters into it. It will survive as a recourse or as a rebuke, 
according as it is made available or ignored. Another thing is 
certain. The separation of municipal elections from State and 
national elections was not made merely for convenience in time. 
It was made because the conscience of the people realized that the 
two elections should be separate in time, for the reason that they 
are separate in character; and, being separate in character, they 
should be conducted on different lines or principles as well as at 
different times. This change was not made to please or to disem- 
barrass the professional politicians, but to incommode and to 
bother them. Many a bad mayor has been chosen lest, by defeat- 
ing him, a governor should be beaten or a Presidency put in peril. 
Many a bad controller or auditor has been elected lest, by defeat- 
ing him, a legislature might be lost and a United States senatorship 
with it. The proposition that party evils must be locally con- 
doned, else State supremacy and national power will be put in 
jeopardy, has been plied by either party in turn, and often by both 
at once. There has been much in the proposition. It has come 
down heavily on the conscience or the pride or even the patriot- 
ism of thousands and millions of voters. 

In our own State that proposition can no more have sway. 
Hereafter our local elections will be unmixed with collateral con- 
siderations or ulterior consequences, except as the politicians may 
be able to say that, if our cities on city matters vote indepen- 
dently, the State and the nation may desert the party at the ensu- 
ing election. That, however, is a shadowy and flimsy sophistry. 
“One election at a time” is a great gain, and it is a great fact. 
People will be able, after a while, to estimate that at its true 
value. The début of this new constitutional power and mandate 
in these cities of our State will come in 1897. Then neither gov- 
ernor, nor President, nor Congressmen, will be elected. Then in 
our cities attention can be concentrated upon civic offices. Then 
can be hopefully begun the endeavor to reform the conditions of 
municipal rule instead of spasmodically revolutionizing its results 
at their worst. Then can undivided responsibility for bad effects 
be placed upon the people themselves, and not shunted by them 
over upon the fact that their energies were impaired or handi- 
capped or arrested by some State or national emergency of poli- 
tics. I neither claim nor predict nor hope for perfection from 
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this separation of elections which shall be non-political from elec- 
tions which must be partisan. The most I expect is an untram- 
melled way of appeal to the conscience and to the best interests 
of urban citizenship. That has rarely failed on a national or 
State scale. It ought not to fail on a local scale. 

Some further gains have already been made. It long was a 
rejected doctrine, but it now is a truism, that politics need not 
enter into the laying of pavements ; that there is, necessarily, no 
Democracy in street-cleaning and, necessarily, no Republicanism 
in the removal of garbage and, necessarily, no Populism in police 
guardianship or in the extinction of fires. Reformers and moralists 
have said these plain things so plainly and so long that even the 
most hardened partisans are loath to deny them. The municipal 
party of the near future should therefore enter its very first fight 
fairly well equipped and with its political adversaries half disarmed. 
Moreover, it is becoming disreputable to maintain that municipal 
government necessarily is or, at its best estate, ought to be parti- 
san government. Where municipal government now is partisan, it 
apologizes for being so. The morality of the masses and the 
fashion of the best thought are against such partisanship. The 
practitioners of it are really ashamed of it, or they feign to be so. 
When partisanship is consulted in appointments, care is taken to 
insist that fitness has also been considered in due measure. A 
party in municipal power has even pathetically to urge that ‘“ mem- 
bership in its ranks should not be an exclusion of its followers 
_ from public trusts.” Nothing could be more significant than this 
confession that judgment has gone against the spoils system in 
municipal government, and that sentence but awaits opportunity 
to be executed upon it. 

Besides, notice how the evils of municipal government as well 
as of political government have been collaterally attacked and 
undermined. That has been done by the civil service amendment 
in the New York constitution. That amendment goes hand in 
hand with the one preserving the autonomy of cities and with the 
one separating civic from State and national elections. These 
three provisions are of incalculable possible value. Our cities 
cannot be destroyed. The opinions of their chief magistrates 
upon legislation affecting them must be secured. Such an opin- 
ion, if adverse, is a veto. As already said, civic elections cannot 
be mixed with other elections. Furthermore, all appointments in 
the State service or in any branch of the service of the State, 
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including cities, must hereafter be based upon fitness to be ascer- 
tained by examinations, which examinations, whenever practicable, 
must be competitive. I have technically stated this constitutional 
mandate ; and would that I could, by a free translation of its legal 
phraseology, literally burn its importance into your minds! 

We stand to-day only in the twilight of the blessings of this pro- 
vision. Its import was unsuspected by the professional politicians. 
Its adoption was the surprise of this generation to them. It looms 
out on their view with the enormity and the chilliness and the 
danger of an unprecedented iceberg on the eyes of mariners, just 
emerging from a fog. They thought, did these politicians, that 
the mandate would be ineffective, without enabling or explicit 
legislation that they meant should never be passed at all. To 
their wonder and terror, our Court of Appeals unanimously decided 
that the mandate was self-operative from the instant of the begin- 
ning of the new constitution to be, and was self-enforcing forever, 
without legislation and against all hostile or inadequate legislation, 
upon every department of the public service. This declaration 
stands. It has not yet been fully applied or realized. It has, 
however, been largely applied ; and it is slowly becoming realized 
more and more. In a year or two, or less, the fact will be appar- 
ent that political considerations have been outlawed from nineteen- 
twentieths of the public service of the State. Then politics will 
have almost as little to do with municipal business as with com- 
mercial business; and then the effrontery of selecting public 
agents, for public business, from one party, when they must be 
paid out of the taxes of both parties, will be appreciated. The 
municipal party for municipal purposes which I yet hope to see 
will indeed have the buttresses of the constitution, as well as the 
moral support of the best citizenship with it in its efforts. 


To Get RIGHT IS THE First REQUISITE. 


I do not say that such a party will always be right or will always 
win. Men are fallible. Parties are but fallible men bunched in 
agreements. Communities are more tensely engaged in bread- 
winning than in government-making. In times when bread-win- 
ning is difficult, and to many doubtful, if not impossible, govern- 
ment-making will go on by the default of the governed, through 
the activities of those who find a living in politics as an industry. 
This cannot be prevented, and it should be faced. The thing, 
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however, to do is to get fundamentally right. That can be done 
when the right system is reached. While it is true that from faulty 
systems excellent results often follow, and while it is, therefore, 
true that even faulty systems should not be structurally weakened, 
from mere wantonness, it is also true that with right systems of 
procedure right results should be normal and wrong results excep- 
tional. Emphatically, the right system of municipal government is 
by municipal parties, for municipal purposes, on municipal lines. 
Such a basis provided, the superstructure of government by con- 
sent can be trusted to the vigilance of the conscience and of the 
interest of city communities,—on the whole, the most intelligent 
and upright communities of the land. 

At the basis, however, of municipal parties, as of political par- 
ties, must be substantial morality. State elections and municipal 
elections have been made distinct in time because they are dif- 
ferent in issues, in problems, and in duties. But there must be a 
likeness among all our divisions of government on bottom matters. 
We must not only have clean streets, but clean dollars. If, in the 
different ways to get either, we do not demand both, then we shall 
deserve neither, and will get neither. Our Union is indissoluble. 
Our States are indestructible. Our cities have been made by leg- 
islation and by constitution. What made them can unmake them. 
The sense of nationality is stronger than the sense of statehood, 
and the sense of statehood is stronger than the sense of cityhood. 
We cannot destroy or degrade our nation, and preserve that re- 
siduum of righteousness which will bring up our cities. We can- 
not soil or sacrifice our State, and save our cities from the malign 
influences that stain the Commonwealth whereof they are a part. 
I am not mixing State and national with civic matters. They are 
distinct, yet, withal, they have a relation. The conception of up- 
right cities and a repudiating republic is impossible. The sugges- 
tion of honest municipalities, in a dishonest State, is impossible. 
The theory of useful, happy, and prosperous towns, over which 
might fly the flag of a government committed to or tolerant of 
anarchy and of rapacity, is one which the mind of a sane man 
refuses to form. The assumption that the inhabitants of our great 
centres of population would be alive to municipal virtue and mu- 
nicipal welfare, if the courts of their Commonwealth or of their 
nation were made the changelings of political passion or the foot- 
ball of party intimidation, is too violent for imagination, to say 
nothing of reason. The expectation of an honest return in service, 
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by public servants, to be paid for honest work in dishonored cur- 
rency, is a preposterous negation of the laws of mind, of the prin- 
ciples of ethics, and of the history of the world. All reforms must 
concur. To have cities worth having, we must have a nation 
worth having. To have cities worth having, they must be members 
and creatures of the government of a State worth having. There 
always will, there always have been, there always ought to be, 
political parties. Their differences and their contests are as neces- 
sary and salutary and desirable as their existence itself. States 
and the nation can often wisely choose between them as instru- 
ments or between their policies for the conduct of government, 
during the fixed periods of administrative control. Men can 
belong to either of them with equal sincerity, with equal intelli- 
gence, and with equal patriotism. 


BEFORE ALL 1S HONESTY. 


But, as there are matters upon which they permanently will 
differ, so are there matters on which they should agree never to 
differ at all. The integrity of the flag is one of these matters. 
The duty of protecting all citizens in their identical rights, at 
home or abroad, is another one of these matters. The obligation 
to drop partisan contention at the water’s edge, when our exist- 
ence and our rights are threatened from without, is another. The 
requirement to put politics on the shelf, when our existence is 
threatened from within, is still another. The binding force of the 
eighth commandment upon money as well as on all other property 
is yet one more. The supremacy of the laws of the United States, 
for the guarantee of that order which is the very condition of 
liberty and security in every part of the national domain, is an- 
other still. The contemplation of all our people as an accordant 
brotherhood, not the separation of them into savage sections and 
into clashing classes, is another still. And there are others, and 
others as vivid and as absolute in their hold and in their appeal 
as these. They all concur with municipal reform ; for, without the 
recognition and the regnancy of them, municipal reform would be 
impossible. 

As these everlastingly true and everlastingly obligatory and 
vital propositions are for the first time, in a period of peace, 
threatened in our country, the voice should be silent that did not 
give to them adhesion and advocacy, in any treatment of any pub- 
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lic question before any assemblage of intelligent American think- 
ers. The perils besetting these principles will only measure the 
manhood and the womanhood of America that will preserve them. 
The incitement which the duty of preserving them will bring to 
all other and to all lesser duties will make and should make the 
friends of municipal reform receive, in a baptism of patriotism 
now, a baptism of purpose for the problems of the years that are 
to come. Under that baptism and to that purpose let us pass. 
Let its sacred influence abide with us all. Let us realize that at 
the root of all the wrongs and disorders which municipal, State, or 
national government reveals is but one cause. It is found in dis- 
regard of our obligations to ourselves and to others. A misgov- 
erned city is an indictment of its people. A misruled State is an 
impeachment of its citizenship. The disintegrated and disorgan- 
ized politics of a nation convicts its parties of negligence, and 
worse. As municipalities, States, and a nation, we have reached 
the limit of expediency, and stand on the verge of disaster. It 
is high time to retrace our course, to put honesty above policy, 
to put right above regularity, to put country above party, to put 
principle above politics, and across all discourse, all conduct, and 
every ballot to write, if need be in our hearts’ blood, the word 
and the reality of honesty. If men can be brought back from 
passion to patriotism, from folly to wisdom, from demagogy to 
doctrine, from sophistry to truth, then will municipal reform and 
national reform and State reform and all kindred governmental 
_ reforms go hand in hand, the benign companions of our beloved 
land on the path of a noble destiny. But never let it be forgotten 
that, whether as a citizen of municipality or State or nation, a 
man is what he does and does what he thinks. Therefore, to 
sound thinking on all of these cognate subjects, in this epidemic 
of error and in this eruption of errorists, let us address our souls 
and our minds in the confidence that, saving ourselves alive, we 
will save our cities to honor, our States to good fame, and our 
country to duty. And may God preserve our cities, safeguard our 
States, redeem our republic, and bless the world which His Son 
came to uplift and died to save! 
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III. DEPARTMENT OF FINANCE. 


1. SOME FALLACIES OF INDUSTRIAL STATIS- 
TICS. 


BY S. N. D. NORTH. 
[Read Friday, September 4.] 


No statistics furnished by Federal or State censuses are more 
widely used or more frequently abused than those relating to man- 
ufactures. Like the labyrinthine maze of antiquity, they are pene- 
trable to those who hold the string ; but to others they terminate 
in a series of cu/s-de-sac, through which many a statistician “ cranks 
and crosses with a thousand doubles.” 

The purpose of this paper is to point out some of the false uses 
made of these statistics, and the grotesquely erroneous deductions 
based thereon. Incalculable harm, in an economic sense, is done 
by writers honestly misled by these statistics. Having no knowl- 
edge of the limitations under which they are compiled, they sub- 
ject them to mathematical processes which are statistically impos- 
sible, and draw conclusions as to the relative share of labor and 
capital in the joint product which are a travesty upon the facts. 
Thus they become the basis of the most dangerous socialistic 
teachings of the times. They supply the socialist with precisely 
the data he wants to prove that labor is robbed of its equitable 
share of the increment it renders possible. Many good and 
thoughtful people, pondering the figures, find in them an argu 
ment they cannot answer, to the effect that our whole industrial 
system is so adjusted that it works only to make the poor poorer 
and the rich richer. 

For the benefit and relief of these good people, it may be stated 
that these industrial statistics afford no clew to the relative share 
of labor and of capital in the increment. Whoever seeks to ex- 
tract from them any certain light on this question follows a statis- 
tical will-o’-the-wisp that will land him straight in the quagmire of 
contradiction. 
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The craze of modern statistics is the desire to reduce every- 
thing to percentages. Percentages have great statistical and prac- 
tical utility, when properly employed ; but they are full of pitfalls 
for the unwary. There is no conceivable absurdity which may not 
be demonstrated by the use of percentages. There is nothing 
more meaningless in the whole range of mathematical monstrosity 
than a percentage of an average, unless it be a percentage of two 
things which have no relationship to each other. Statisticians, 
both amateur and professional, have an inordinate fondness for 
ciphering relationships where none exist. It may be legitimate, 
as a mathematical curiosity, to figure out what proportion the pop- 
ulation of the United States is to the number of fixed stars; but 
when the calculation is made it means nothing, and therefore it 
ought not to be made at all. 

Absolute certainty is never predicable of statistics, for it is 
never certain that the data have been fully and properly collected. 
Unlike pure mathematics, the science of statistics does not consist 
of abstract suppositions, clearly defined, to the exclusion of all 
possible causes of disturbance. Each part of Euclid is merely a 
detached evolution of what lies in the definite figure with which 
it starts, say a triangle, a circle, ora cone. But in statistics, dis- 
turbances and variations constantly interfere ; the conditions are 
never the same; fallibility lurks everywhere. We may measure 
certain things, like the population, the crops, the products of 
mines, with approximate accuracy, sufficient for ordinary economic 
. purposes ; their relationships to each other may also be proxi- 
mately measured; but, when we attempt to measure the relation of 
the several elements of each to the other elements, we are at once 
in dangerous waters; and industrial statistics are more susceptible 
to the operation of disturbing causes than any other class. 

The Annual Report of the Massachusetts Bureau of Labor 
Statistics for 1889 contains a treatise entitled “ Relation of Wages 
to Cost of Production,” founded wholly upon percentages elicited 
from the State census, the purpose of which is, as stated by the 
compiler, “first, the determination of the share of the product 
which falls to Jabor, in distinction from the share retained by capi- 
tal ; and, second, the relation which labor cost bears to the total 
cost of production, as shown by the proportion which wages bear 
to the other elements of cost.” He adds that “the part which 
such evidence plays in the solution of certain practical problems 
is unquestioned. The proper adjustment of a protective tariff 
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cannot be made without this evidence, nor can controversies be- 
tween labor and capital be rightly settled without it.” Similar 
computations appear in the reports of the Labor Bureaus of Con- 
necticut, New Jersey, and other States. 

Taking this Massachusetts report as a type, I purpose to show 
that the things it sets out to demonstrate, as quoted above, are 
impossible of demonstration by the methods employed; that as 
a statistical presentation of the relation which labor cost bears to 
total cost of production it is meaningless and without significance ; 
and that, so far as it pretends to determine this question, it em- 
ploys false methods and reaches false conclusions. Such conclu. 
sions, when officially put forth in the name of the Commonwealth, 
become a potent instrumentality for the promotion of crooked 
thinking. 

The Massachusetts report bases all its calculations upon the 
proposition that there are three elements in “cost of production ” ; 
namely, labor, stock or raw materials, and miscellaneous expenses, 
those of administration, etc. Adding these costs together, and di- 
viding the total into the amount paid for wages, it obtains what it 
calls “the percentage of labor cost.” As a demonstration of any 
relationship existing between any of the elements in the proposi- 
tion, this calculation is worthless and devoid of significance. 
There are two reasons why this must be so:— 

1. It is based upon a false economic premise of production. 

2. It is based upon false mathematical factors. 

Let us study these reasons in their order. 

Political economy recognizes but two factors in production. 
These are “labor and capital, acting by natural forces upon raw 
material.” * The raw material is wholly a product of nature, ex- 
cept as it is operated upon by labor and capital conjointly, produc- 
ing a combination of the two under conditions that render them 
inseparable. Hence John Stuart Mill’s definition of raw material 
as “the product of former labor,” a definition which may also be 
applied to capital itself, which, in the main, is the surplus or accu- 
mulation of labor, remaining after the necessities of life have been 
supplied. 

The Massachusetts report uses stock or raw materials as a fac- 
tor to reduce the labor cost of production, when, in fact, it is itself 
a part, and a very large part, of that labor cost. 

In a word, the terms of the proportion, instead of representing 


* See Encyclopedia Britannica, xxiv. 48. 
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different and clearly distinguishable things, are largely intercon- 
vertible, and are in a sense one and the same thing. ‘ Labor,” 
“ materials,” and “products,” three chief components of this calcu- 
lation, are merely relative terms, each standing for the same thing 
in one or the other of the stages of a series of industrial conver- 
sions. The whole process of industry is a mere transformation of 
labor into material, and material into product, by the aid of cap- 
ital ; and there is no point in the bringing together of the results of 
these processes in a census at which one is so distinct from the 
other two that it can be divided into either without dividing it into 
itself. 

To state the matter in another way,— there exists no significant 
or scientific relationship between average wages, the average prod- 
uct per operative, the percentage of wages to product, or the per- 
centage of cost of materials to product, as these items are combined 
in census statistics. This may be demonstrated by any number 
of tests, selecting industries at random from the returns of the 
Eleventh Census. For instance, the percentage of wage to product 
in iron and steel is only 19.64, while the average wages are $555 ; 
in the cotton manufacture the percentage of wage to product is 
25.55, while the average earnings are only $314; in flour and grist 
mills the percentage of earnings to product is reduced to 5.25, 
while the average earnings are increased to $425. 

The ‘absence of any correspondence whatever between the varia- 
tions shows that there is no statistical or economic law governing 
them: that the compilations are mere mathematical fancies, hav- 

“ing no more relationship to any economic problem connected with 

the relative earnings of labor and capital, or the labor cost of pro- 
duction, or the adjustment of labor disputes, or the protective 
tariff, than conventional geometrical patterns have to do with a 
problem in Euclid. 

This confusion and commingling of terms, resulting in the estab- 
lishment of false relationships, is known to the logicians as “the 
fallacy of ambiguity,” resulting from defective analysis ; and “ de- 
fective analysis,” says Coppée, “has done more to establish and 
perpetuate error than even blind superstition.” 

The false mathematical factors in these computations intensify 
and exaggerate the distortion of fact springing from the economic 
fallacy upon which the superstructure rests. 

The value of materials used, and, consequently, the value of 
products, has been swelled in the progress of census compilation 
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by a series of duplications for which there is no offset in the 
wages column. As the census of industries is compiled, wages 
paid do not and cannot contain any duplications. This is evident 
because the column for wages shows the aggregate amount paid 
by all manufacturing establishments. Wages are paid by the year, 
or some fractional part of the year, and no operative receiving 
wages at any period of the census year in one establishment was 
receiving wages at the same time in another establishment. On 
the other hand, a single illustration will suffice to show what hap- 
pens. By the eleventh census, $128,346,857 is given as the cost 
of materials used in the wholesale clothing manufacture, every 
dollar of which (outside imported cloths) is a duplication and in 
part a reduplication of the products of woollen and other mills, 
which again appear, with their added value, as the value of the 
products of the wholesale clothing manufacture, after having be- 
fore appeared in the value of the products of woollen and other 
mills,— an enormous duplication of products, with nothing to off- 
set it in the wages column, a duplication repeated in varying 
degree through the whole range of the industries. As these dupli- 
cations constantly swell the divisor in this calculation, the dividend 
remaining constant, the quotient, z.¢., the percentage of labor cost, 
has a constant tendency to approach the vanishing point. A per- 
centage of wage cost taken from such figures is a caricature of 
scientific statistics. 

Nor is the case any better if, instead of dealing with totals, we 
deal with individual establishments ; for the Massachusetts report 
adopts both methods. This report shows a range of labor cost, in 
the manufacture of satinet, running in single establishments from 
18.50 per cent. up to 41.18, and in cassimeres running from 20.70 
up to 77.78 per cent.; and it gravely proceeds to take an average, 
in order to ascertain the average labor cost in these styles of 
goods. Of course the average, in such conditions, is worthless,— 
a mathematical fancy having no more relationship to the labor 
cost of manufacturing satinets or cassimeres than to the move- 
ment of the tides. 

These variations are due to the totally different conditions which 
prevail in manufacturing, and have no connection with or depend- 
ence upon the rates of wages paid or the aggregate pay-roll. A 
mill buying all its yarns will show one percentage. A mill buying 
nothing but raw stock and making its own yarns, a different and 
higher percentage. A satinet mill printing its own goods will show 
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a different percentage from another mill whose product all goes to 
a converter. The actual labor cost will be practically the same in 
each case; and the fact that the percentage may appear to be ten 
per cent. in one and seventy-five in another has no bearing upon 
that labor cost which remains constant. 

This illustration is sufficient to determine the fact that these 
percentages have no relationship to wage cost, and no significance 
or value in any case or event. All such relationship or signifi- 
cance is destroyed, either as applied to manufacturing statistics as 
a whole, or to individual cases, by the controlling variants in the 
conditions under which manufacturing is done. 

Some of their variants may be stated as follows : — 

I. The variable units of product. 
II. The variable value of materials handled. 
III. The variable application of machinery and power. 
IV. The variable effect of patents upon the value of products. 
V. The variable proportion of male and female labor 
employed. 
VI. The variable number of establishments at work in the 
several stages of the manufacture of any article. 

VII. The variable value imparted by the art character. 

One or more of these variants so operates in every percentage 
of labor cost, calculated upon cost of production or value of prod- 
uct, as to destroy any relationship between the two. To illustrate, 
a manufacturer may calculate the cost of making a particular 
fabric to be as follows : — 


i i en ee ee ee 
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$1.00 


and the labor cost will apparently be 50 per cent. 
Or the calculation may be thus :— 


i a ee ee err 
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$1.75 


in which case the apparent labor cost is only 28.6 per cent. But 
in both cases the labor employed will be the same labor ; its actual 
earnings will be the same, whether it is employed on the one fabric 
or the other. The unit of product has changed, carrying with it a 
change in the stock employed, but the quantity and value of the 
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labor in the product has undergone no change whatever. One is 
fixed, the other variable. The status of that labor to the general 
situation is unaffected by the question whether its percentage in 
the total cost is 28 per cent. or 50 per cent., and this for the rea- 
son that the percentage is based on elements which bear no rela- 
tionship to the status of the labor. 

The variants not only do not vary in unison, but there is no re- 
lationship between their variations. The cost of materials will 
vary in accordance with intrinsic value, or with the amount of 
labor required in previous stages of manufacture, to bring the 
material to its present form and condition. When one man is en- 
gaged in cutting diamonds, and another man in converting rags 
into shoddy, the percentage which the wage of either bears to the 
value of the finished product testifies to nothing except a false- 
hood, as to the wages of one in comparison with the wages of the 
other, or as to the share of the added value which goes to either. 

The cost of labor will vary in comparison with the cost or value 
of production, as it is or is not possible to make use of the labor 
of women and children. 

Some manufacturing processes exclude machinery, and require 
more or less hand labor; in others a machine which turns out a 
relatively large value of product can be attended by a woman, or 
even by a child, at a proportionately small cost for labor, but with- 
out any effect upon the absolute standard of wages or the actual 
individual earnings. 

The value of product varies according to the number of proc- 
esses through which the material, in its crude form, has been put, 
and according to the demand of the market, which again depends 


. to some extent upon competition and combination. 


The art character imparted to many products, as those of clay, 
glass, and figured fabrics, will often contribute a far greater value 
than is represented by the cost of materials and labor combined. 

There is not and cannot be any relationship between any two 
of these elements. All of these variants affect the percentage of 
labor cost ; but none of them affect the rate of wages, or average 
earnings, or proportionate earnings as related to profits, which are 


dependent upon considerations outside of any or all of them. 


One more practical illustration of the effects of these variants 
upon percentages will suffice. It will show how the percentage is 
affected by the number of establishments engaged in the prelimi- 


nary processes. 
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Imagine a town in which there shall be four industrial establish- 
ments; one returns its product as $100,000 worth of pig iron; an- 
other, buying that pig iron, converts it into bar iron worth $200,- 
ooo; the third buys all the bar iron and converts it into steel 
worth $300,000; the fourth converts the. total product of these 
three mills into cutlery worth $600,000. The total value of the 
products of those three establishments, as returned to the census, 
is $1,200,000,— $100,000 + $200,000 + $300,000 + $600,000. 
The next time the census agent comes around let us imagine that 
these four establishments have been consolidated into one; the 
same processes are now carried on in one name; the same 
amount of capital is required; the same number of men employed, 
the same amount of wages paid by the one establishment as 
formerly by the four; but the product returned to the census, in- 
stead of being $1,200,000, as at the previous enumeration, is now 
‘only $600,000. So far as the figures indicate, it has shrunk in 
value 50 per cent. ; as a matter of fact it is identically the same at 
both enumerations. The mere accidental fact that one establish- 
ment is now doing the preliminary work formerly done by three 
establishments has changed the whole relation of all the figures, 
not only to the general result but to each other. The percent- 
age maker, calculating the relation of wages to product in that 
particular town at the first enumeration, will get certain results 
which are mathematically accurate. Calculating the same percent- 
age on the return from that town at the second enumeration, 
he will get certain other results, entirely different, but equally 
accurate, so far as the mechanical mathematics is concerned. 
The actual relation of wages to product has in the meanwhile 
undergone no change whatever ; every employee is receiving the 
same wage that he formerly received ; the actual output per man 
is identical ; but the percentage of wage to product has gone up 
as the product has gone down. As percentages tell the story, it 
will appear that whereas each operative got, under the first enu- 
meration, say, 25 per cent. of the gross product, he got, under 
the second enumeration, 50 per cent. of the gross product. 

This is no exaggerated illustration. It is a fair sample of what 
occurs everywhere, from the beginning to the end of these indus- 
trial statistics. ‘There is no single industry of which it is not true, 
and of which it is not becoming increasingly true, as the tendency 
to specialization in industry increases. It follows that all per- 
centages based upon aggregates affected by such a variant are 
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worthless and meaningless; and that, so far as they signify any- 
thing, they signify that which is false. In the nature of things 
they are statistically impossible; and, inasmuch as they are statis- 
tically impossible, no statistician is excusable for making them. 

Enough illustrations have been given to establish the contention 
of this paper. We may now turn, with profit, to a brief study of 
the real relation of the industrial statistics of our nation to the 
economic relations of labor and capital. On the face of the re- 
turns, the value of the annual products of manufacture in the 
United States, by the census of 1890, was the magnificent total 
of $9,370,107,624,— a figure altogether too large for the mind to 
readily grasp its significance. No attempt to measure so large a 
sum is necessary, however ; for, as has been made evident by what 
has preceded, it is a fictitious total, representing a vast conglomera- 
tion of duplications and reduplications of the finished products 
of one industry which become the raw materials of the next, in 
the ascending industrial scale. The real value of our industrial 
production in 1890 was hardly more than one-half of its nominal 
or gross value of $9,370,107,624. The text of the census report 
tells us that “ the value added to the cost of the materials as they 
first entered a factory is fairly indicated by deducting from the 
value of products given the total cost of materials reported as 
amounting to $5,162,044,076, leaving $4,210,393,207 as the net 
value of products.” This is still a very snug total, and national 
pride may find solace upon comparing it with some other ascer- 
tained totals; as, for instance, the foreign commerce of Great 
Britain in 1894-95, which, including £223,048,504 of exports 
and £413,363,914 of imports, only aggregated $3,182,072,090, or 
a round billion dollars less than the assumed net value of the 
annual products of American mills, forges, factories, and work- 
shops producing a product above $500 a year. 

By subtracting from the gross value of manufactured products 
the cost of the materials consumed, the census office obtains, as 
we have just seen, what it calls the “net value of products,” due 
to the joint operation of labor and capital upon those materials. 
But this process does not secure the real value of products, because 
the original cost of the materials in the absolutely raw state is 
not represented in the remainder. This remainder is not the true 
value, but simply the value added to crude materials. The Eleventh 
Census, as finally published, makes a singular error in describing 
this remainder as the net value, instead of calling it the added 
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value. This error leads to some curious conclusions. For in- 
stance, in Kansas, the meat slaughtering and packing business 
constitutes 40 per cent. of the gross value of the products of the 
State, and in this industry the cost of materials is very large in 
comparison with the labor cost. The phrase adopted by the cen- 
sus reduces us to the absurdity of saying that the “net” value of 
the product of the meat-slaughtering business is the bare cost 
of killing and packing the cattle; 7.2, $8,000,000, whereas the 
materials upon which this sum was expended cost $36,031,000. 
In the manufacture of coffee, spices, etc. (z¢, their roasting, 
grinding, and preparation for market), the cost of the materials, 
as returned to the Eleventh Census, was $65,961,465, and the 
value of the product was $75,042,010. So that the “net value,” 
as thus ascertained, was only $9,080,545. In the lard industry 
the “net” value of product is reduced to $2,820,488, although the 
cost of the materials used was $12,654,360. 

These illustrations are sufficient, from scores which might be 
given, to show that the census method of ascertaining what that 
publication describes as a “net product” of manufactures, does 
not indicate the net product. The “net value” of products is not 
the gross value, nor is it the added value, obtained by deducting 
the cost of materials ; but it is that added value, plus the unknown 
sum originally paid for all the raw materials used, in the crude 
form in which they first appear in any factory. 

I allude to this fact for the purpose of again emphasizing the 
. contention that there is no way of measuring, with any approxi- 
mation to accuracy, what are the relative shares of labor and of 
capital, from the results of their joint operation, as revealed in the 
census returns. The most essential factor for such a calculation 
is missing, and we cannot supply it from the returns as tabulated. 
I conceive it possible, however, so to take an industrial census that 
this item shall be as easily determined as the others. 

Some things, however, we can know. 

The return of wages is absolute, and it is shown by the Eleventh 
Census to have been the sum of $2,283,216,529, which is more 
than 50 per cent. of the $4,210,393,207 added to the value of raw 
materials. Thus we know that of the value created in the mills 
and shops, labor got, in a direct return, one-half, which appears at 
first glance to be an even divide, and should immediately relieve 
the minds of the socialists. 

But they may be much further relieved ; for of the residuum, 
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capital did not get all, nor half, because out of that remainder 
capital had to pay all its own expenses. When we come to estimate 
those expenses, we find that they eat up the greater portion of the 
remaining part of this added value, so that the direct proceeds of 
labor, from industrial enterprise, are not only larger, but very 
much larger, than those of capital. Out of the remainder must be 
taken, in the first instance, all the miscellaneous expenses, those 
of administration, etc., aggregating $631,225,035. Out of it must 
be taken all the charges for deterioration and wear and tear, of 
which the census makes no return, but which‘may be conserva- 
tively estimated at $200,000,000 more. Out of it must be taken 
all the losses encountered, in the marketing of the goods, from 
the time when they pass beyond the purview of the census enumer- 
ation. When we have made due allowance for all these expenses, 
charged up against the residuum remaining for capital after it has 
paid labor its wages, we reduce that residuum to a point that re- 
veals a return on the capital invested in manufacturing enterprise, 
and on the labor and brains required to manage and direct that 
enterprise, no larger, if indeed it is as large, as the return upon 
the same amount of capital and labor in mercantile and other 
commercial occupations. Indeed, considering the risks involved 
in manufacturing, it is safe to say that the relative rewards are 
smaller than in any other line in which capital finds employment, 
and there is everything in the figures of the census to justify this 
conclusion. 

My attention was called to this subject by an editorial note by 
the United States Commissioner of Labor in the March issue of 
the Bulletin of his department. Colonel Wright published this 
note for the purpose of correcting one of the numerous fallacies 
into which an amateur statistician had fallen in trying to extract 
from the census figures some definite ratio of labor’s share in 
industry. This writer had figured the average wages, by the cen- 
sus of 1880, at $347, and the average product of each operative at 
$1,888, and concluded that “the man who does the work and pro- 
duces the results is allowed a paltry 18.8 per cent., while the em- 
ployer gets 82.2 per cent.” 

Colonel Wright, making the same calculation from the census of 
1890, shows that the average wages per employee in that census - 
was $445; that the average per capita of the gross product per 
operative was $2,204; that of this average gross product per 
capita, 20.18 per cent. went to labor, 55.08 per cent. to materials, 
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and 24.74 per cent. to miscellaneous expenses, salaries, interest, 
profits, etc.; and he adds that after taking out the labor percent- 
age, “the balance goes largely for raw materials, and of the 
amount paid for raw materials the bulk goes to labor for their 
production.” 

Thus the Commissioner of Labor makes out a far better showing 
for the operative. But his editorial note (the whole of which is 
attached as a foot-note) conveys to the casual reader the distinct 
impression that the average value of product per capita of em- 
ployees as shown by the census of 1890, was $2,204, and that the 
laborer’s share in that average product was $447. But by Colonel 
Wright’s method of estimating net product,* the product per 
capita, instead of $2,204, is only $950, of which the operative gets 
$457. The Commissioner of Labor reduces the percentage which 
goes to capital; but no one can infer, from the reading of this 
note, that that percentage is very much smaller than labor really 
gets, and that the census figures, when rightly analyzed, prove this 
fact. 


EDITORIAL NOTE FROM THE BULLETIN OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
FOR MARCH, 1896. 


During the past two or three years, a statement purporting to give the rela- 
tion of wages to cost of production, or the proportion of labor cost to the whole 
cost, has been going the rounds of the press. This statement has generally been 
in the following form : — 

“Mr. Carroll D. Wright, the national labor statistician, has figured out that 
the average rate of wages per year paid in the United States is $347, and the 
average product of each laborer is valued at $1,888. This gives the employer 
82.2 per cent., while the man who does the work and produces the results is 
allowed a paltry 17.8 per cent. In spite of our boasted free country and high 
wages, the fact remains that the proportion of the proceeds of his labor paid to 
the American workingman, is smaller by far than that paid to any other work- 
ingman in any civilized or uncivilized country on the globe.” 

Sometimes the article varies in its statement, both in percentages quoted and 
in other essential features, but usually conforms very closely to the foregoing 
extract, which has been taken literally from one of the newspapers in which it 
appeared. The prominence given to this statement warrants its notice in the 
Bulletin. Ordinarily it is not our purpose to use its pages for current items, 
but the figures quoted and the statement that they are upon the authority of the 
Commissioner of Labor make this case an exception. The figures themselves 
are in the main correct; they relate more particularly to the census of 1880 


* Hon. Carroll D. Wright, Commissioner of Labor,-in his volume, ‘‘ The Industrial Evolu- 
tion of the United States,”’ says (page 191): ‘‘The net value of product is the value remaining 
after deducting the cost of materials, and may be considered as the value added to the cost of the 
raw materials by the combined operation of capital and labor.’’ 
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than to any other collection of data. An analysis of the figures and the facts 
underlying them, shows the fallacy of the conclusion drawn from them. 

If the aggregate wages paid in the manufacturing and mechanical industries 
of the United States, as shown by the census of 1880, be divided by the total 
number of employees to whom the wages were paid, the quotient will be 347, 
thus determining the average wages paid to the employees in the manufacturing 
and mechanical industries of the country as $347. Dividing the aggregate value 
of all the products of manufacturing and mechanical industries by the number 
of employees engaged therein, the quotient is 1,965, showing that the average 
production per employee was $1,965. Now, $347 is 17.7 per cent. of the gross 
value of the per capita product, as stated, leaving a balance, of course, of 82.3 
per cent., or $1,618, which the originator of the statement quoted above assumes 
goes to the employer. The 82.3 per cent. of the total product, or $1,618 per 
capita, covers all expenses of production, cost of materials, miscellaneous items, 
profit, deterioration, interest, everything in fact which can be counted-as cost 
of production other than wages. Taking the Eleventh Census — that for 1890, 
—it is found that the value of the gross product per capita for the number of 
employees engaged in manufacturing and mechanical industries was $2,204, and 
the average annual wages per employee, computed for 1890 as already com- 
puted for 1880, was $445. The writer of the statement quoted above would as- 
sume for the Eleventh Census, that while $445 was paid to labor, $1,759 went to 
the employer. Asa matter of fact, of the total product per capita, 20.18 per 
cent. went to labor, 55.08 per cent. for materials, and 24.74 per cent. to miscella- 
neous expenses, salaries, interest, profits, etc. 

All statements like that quoted above, are fallacious in their application. 
While the figures in themselves are in the main fairly correct, and the percent- 
ages so, the balance, or 82.2 per cent., does not go to the employer, but, as 
shown, largely for raw materials; and of the amount paid for raw materials the 
bulk goes to labor for their production. That the statement emanates from the 
Commissioner of Labor is an assumption without any authority. From what 
sources the comparison with workingmen of other countries is secured is not 


' known, but the concluding statement in the quoted article is undoubtedly as 


fallacious as the one which gives to the employer 82.2 per cent. of the value of 
the product. 


c. D. W. 


The Jndustrial Record of Philadelphia, an intelligently edited 
technical paper, reproducing the Commissioner’s note, draws the 
conclusion, “One fifth of the product goes to labor”; and that 
conclusion, according to my observation, is fairly typical of the 
average interpretation placed upon the note by the average reader. 
Commissioner Wright has himself officially called attention to the 
fallacy underlying these conclusions from census statistics, and 
discussed the difficulties connected with their analysis ; but, as he 
personally informs me, he has not yet been able to formulate a 
statistical expression that will avoid the fallacious economic con- 
clusion. Certainly the “editorial note” does not do this ; and my 
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contention is that it cannot be done under present methods of 
census compilation. 

Rightly compiled and analyzed, the census statistics should 
show the undoubted fact that labor gets out of the net product of 
industry the lion’s share ; reduced to percentages, a share not less 
than 75 per cent. in the direct return in the form of wages paid to 
the operative class. In the last analysis, if we charge over to 
labor all that is properly labor’s share, including the labor of the 
brains as well as the labor of the hands, and if we add to this all 
the rewards of labor employed in producing the crude materials 
from the field, the forest, and the mine, we shall find that from the 
net proceeds of labor and capital there is left only enough, after 
labor has taken its share, to pay the ordinary interest on the capi- 
tal, the use of which has alone made possible such enormous an- 
nual additions to the wealth of the nation. 

Capital is fortunate if it gets, from its alliance with labor, a re- 
turn which is equal to that which awaits it elsewhere. For it must 
be remembered that capital invested in manufacturing is not like 
capital invested in real estate. It must fight and struggle for its 
increment ; it must take all the risks of the markets; it must dis- 
count all the fluctuations in values; it must face a deadly competi- 
tion at every point; it must calculate its earnings on fractional 
margins; it must provide against a thousand contingencies, and 
all that it does in all these particulars is labor, and the hardest 
kind of labor at that. Capital invested in a mortgage works with- 
out labor, and works day and night to earn its six per cent. It 
adds nothing to the net wealth of the country. It is selfish and 
unproductive ; it earns nothing except for its owner. Capital in- 
vested in manufacturing compels its owner or user to be as indus- 
trious as any operative in his employ. It bears all the risks; the 
operative none of them; it takes all the losses; the operative 
none of them. It keeps the wheels of our vast industrial system 
in motion. Without its agency that two billion dollars per annum, 
which clothes and feeds the workingmen and their families, would 
be non-existent. For there is nothing so helpless and so hopeless 
as labor without capital to employ it. Whatever capital gets when 
invested in manufacturing, it earns by labor, which is none the 
less hard labor because it is done in the counting-room and not in 
the factory. 
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2. GROWTH AND SIGNIFICANCE OF MUNIC- 
IPAL ENTERPRISES FOR PROFIT. 


BY PROFESSOR S. M. LINDSAY, PHD., UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
SECRETARY OF THE DEPARTMENT. 


[Read Tuesday, September 1.] 


The great wave of municipal reform that has spread over this 
country in recent years is not the first in our history, but is, doubt- 
less, more intense than any previous one. What are the causes 
back of it? Whither will it lead us? Mr. Bryce reminds us that 
a Tammany ring in New York City once dethroned was quietly 
allowed to entrench itself by biding its time. We feel now that 
municipal reform has come to stay, at least in the larger cities. 
The formal organization of a National Municipal League and 
the vigorous local associations of a similar character tend to 
strengthen this belief. 

Any attempt to analyze the forces back of this movement, or to 
study more closely the composition of municipal reform organiza- 
tions will, I think, reveal two distinct motives, and at least two 
classes of men, at work. The first motive is the desire for politi- 
cal honesty and purity. It has brought into line men who are 
there to protest against political corruption, boss rule, reckless 
expenditure, and useless taxation. The same men have served 
on Committees of Fifty or One Hundred, as the older organiza- 
tions were usually called. They represent the better element in 
society which always comes forward in an emergency to assert the 
moral force of the community. Useful as has been the work of 
such men, it appeals, unfortunately, to a constituency far too small, 
and is at best a negative phase of reform. Its force is usually 
spent when the particular need that called it forth is met to any 
appreciable extent. 

The second motive marks, I believe, an advance in municipal 
reform. It is the vision of the possibilities of a larger municipal 
life. Jt is a positive idea that appeals to persons acquainted with 
modern business methods and familiar with corporation manage- 
ment. The conviction is growing that the corporate achievements 
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of an awakened municipality can be greatly improved and readily 
extended to experiments hitherto untried. 

Just here is one of the most hopeful tendencies of the day, and 
yet one fraught with much danger. A too hasty political impulse 
in the direction of municipalization of quasi-public business enter- 
prises may not only diminish the sum of present utilities, but may 
also impose heavy burdens of debt on the tax-payer, where costly 
experiments are attempted without a basis of sufficient knowledge. 
It is exceedingly difficult, from a business point of view, to deter- 
mine in the case of any quasi-public corporation the items of cost 
of production and the real profit that is consistent with efficient 
service. Especially where many kinds of service are rendered 
through the same general machinery, an absolutely fair system of 
book-keeping is a very real difficulty, even where an honest at- 
tempt is made by persons who know all the facts. In a recent 
discussion by the president of a leading railroad corporation as to 
the cost of carrying freight between two terminal points, I found 
great difficulty in agreeing with his views as to the proper distri- 
bution of the cost of maintaining one million dollars of real estate 
owned by the corporation in one of the terminal cities, and used for 
business purposes, largely in connection with the passenger traffic. 
It follows, without further comment, that the figures we find re- 
tailed so glibly by newspaper writers, giving the relative cost of 
the gas and electric light supply in various cities, must be care- 
fully analyzed in order to convey any true meaning. 

Private corporations are, too often, interested in concealing the 
facts, and no amount of honest effort can, at times, get at them. 
Without anticipating the paper and discussion which are to follow 
this morning, I cannot refrain from suggesting the moral to this 
story. It is only through a far more elaborate system of public 
control, through public commissions of experts, that we can hope 
to secure adequate information as a basis for deciding whether 
the public interest is best served in the case of any quasi-public 
enterprise by its municipalization or private ownership. With 
purely public business, the difficulty is no less real in getting at 
the actual cost of running any department of a city government, 
where buildings erected partially for other purposes, time and 
services of officials engaged in other duties, and public privileges, 
such as exemption from taxation, are items to be considered. 
For such studies one gets little help from the average municipal 
report. Mr, Frederick R. Clow, in an article entitled “ Sugges- 
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tions for the Study of Municipal Finance,” * has outlined some of 
the difficulties in using these reports, and has made some sug- 
gestions looking to their improvement. 

It is the purpose of this report from the Finance Department 
to state the reasons for presenting the topic on the programme 
this morning, and to introduce what is to follow, rather than to 
make any substantial contribution to the subject under considera- 
tion. Too much talk has been indulged in already by those who 
may be familiar with some municipal questions, but are not spe- 
cialists in the study of the municipal problem. The problem of 
fundamental importance to municipal science, in its present stage, 
is, at bottom, a financial one. Hence it seemed appropriate for 
discussion in this department this year,— specially so because we 
devoted much time last year to phases of the money question, 
which is now so prominently in practical politics as to be unsuit- 
able for our gathering. This association has on several occasions 
considered the intricate questions of theory in taxation; and many 
of you will recall the heated debate of a few years ago on the 
Single Tax, when Mr. Henry George was here in person to defend 
that theory. Less frequently have we had brought before us, 
either directly or indirectly, the subject of municipal finance and 
taxation. 

The unprecedented growth in the public interest taken in all 
that pertains to municipal life is in a measure the natural conse- 
quence of the enormous growth of cities in this country. I need 
not remind you of the exact figures giving the increase in urban 
population in the past two or three decades. It is, however, worth 
while to recall the point so well made by Colonel Wright in dis- 
cussing these statistics, that this increase is not in the most 
densely populated districts,—that is, the slum districts,— but 
rather in the suburban population. This fact is significant be- 
cause it indicates that there is a growing appreciation of the ad- 
vantages and enjoyments possible only through the corporate ac- 
tivity of a large centre. People who in no wise desire the cramped 
and intense life in crowded sections of large cities are seeking, 
however, homes in outlying sections, or adjoining towns, where 
they may enjoy some of the social, educational, and business 
opportunities of city life. The same forces are at work defining 
and limiting the exodus from cities to the adjoining country 
homes, which tend to become permanent. All this has immensely 


* Quarterly Journal of Economics, July, 1896. 
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complicated the problems of municipal government, both in cases 
where the city is limited in jurisdiction to a small area, and metro- 
politan facilities are afforded through joint action of a number of 
strongly localized independent town governments, as, for example, 
in Boston; and no less in cases where a single corporate body 
controls an enormous area, with its multiplied administrative diffi- 
culties, as in Chicago. 

The best minds among us— perhaps it is not too much to say 
that a majority of the voters in the large cities — believe that the 
real difficulties of city government can be overcome by the appli- 
cation of sound business methods rather than by the introduction 
of new political theories, the better application of old ones, or a 
broader conception of the possibilities of municipal life. The 
business view of the problem of city government is the one har- 
monious chord characterizing nearly every reform gathering. It 
contains, however, only a half-truth, and may therefore be more 
dangerous than a lie. Ex-mayor Matthews, in his valedictory ad- 
dress as mayor of Boston, struck a deeper and truer note in the 
following passage :— 


The theory that the affairs of a city should be managed like 
those of an ordinary business corporation is attractive and wide- 
spread ; but it is founded on the fallacy of supposing that a munici- 
pality is a business corporation ; and its advocates are generally 
driven to support a limitation of the suffrage. While the modern 
city is technically a corporation, its constitution, machinery, and 
objects are wholly different from those of private companies. It 
is not controlled by a limited number of stockholders casting 
“votes proportionate to their holdings, but by a great number of 
people, each with a single vote, most of whom have no direct 
property interest in it. Its officers are elected, not in the sober 
quiet of a corporation meeting, but in the heat of a political cam- 
paign. Its object is not to make a pecuniary profit for its mem- 
bers, but to provide for their safety, health, and comfort, their 
education and pleasure, to relieve their poor and help their sick, 
and generally to do things that no business corporation was ever 
chartered to accomplish. The chief similarity between a business 
and a municipal corporation is in respect to those undertakings 
which are also carried on by private corporations for profit; that 
is, water-works, ferries, gas-works, etc.; but in all the other 
branches of government, the distinctive feature of a private cor- 
poration — organization for the pecuniary profit of its members — is 
absolutely wanting. Municipal corporations are organized not to 
make money, but to spend it. Their object is government, not 
profit.... At the beginning of municipal life, as we understand 
it, the city was not a political society, it was the State itself; and 
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‘in all true municipal democracies the world has ever seen, “ The 

people are the city.”... A city government founded on demo- 
cratic self-governing principles was, is, and ever will be a politi- 
cal and not a business corporation; it is only through a compre- 
hension of this fundamental fact that a correct understanding can 
be reached of the phenomena of municipal life in the United 
States.* 


I have quoted Mayor Matthews’s words at length because I 
think we must admit that they give a far truer indication of the 
complexity of the municipal problem than we get from most munic- 
ipal reformers. They serve in this connection to remind us that 
we are to-day discussing only one phase of an intricate subject, as 
we turn our attention to those municipal enterprises operated for 
profit. Ex-Mayor Matthews’s words are the more surprising, com- 
ing as they do from one who is doubtless better versed in the 
practical difficulties of municipal administration than in its theory. 
I am sure that no one who reads his review of the departmental 
work of the city of Boston and its enterprises for profit, or ‘‘ munic- 
ipal investments,” as he calls them, will accuse him of denying 
the need of better business standards wherever these apply. The 
gist of the matter is, we cannot make “business methods” the 
single plank of a municipal reform platform, and fully accomplish 
any radical change for the better. There must. be coupled with 
this plank others indicating some policy on the broader questions 
of what a municipality owes to its citizens; of what sacrifices they 
may rightly be called upon to make for the benefit of generations 
yet unborn ; of the relation of profit-earning departments to those 
administered without hope of profit; and, finally, whether the 
best interests of acity are furthered by the municipalization of 
enterprises which are largely legal or natural monopolies, or by 
levying tribute on their resources through a wiser distribution and 
control of public franchises. All these are exceedingly broad 
questions, and the relative value of the answers we make to them 
cannot be measured alone by the standards of private business. 
They are problems which are just as real to small cities as to 
larger ones. Yet how little municipal reform organizations have 
done for the smaller cities in the discussion of such topics! In- 
variably attention is centred on the political corruption incident to 
city government on a large scale, and the basis of all discussion 
of the real business problems of street-cleaning, city water, gas, or 


*The City Government of Boston. By Nathan Matthews, Jr. A valedictory address to 
the members of the City Council, Jan. 5, 1895. Boston, 1895: Rockwell & Churchill. pp. 289. 
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street railway service, is too often assumed to be the same as that 
in large European capitals, where population is denser, demand . 
for the specified service is governed by very different conditions 
from those in this country, and where the traditions of govern- 
ment are totally different from our own. 

No one can view the results of municipal administration abroad 
or read Dr. Albert Shaw’s lucid and inspiring accounts of them, 
without being fired by a new enthusiasm for municipal activity in 
the United States, and without having his eyes opened to a thou- 
sand new possibilities. We err greatly, however, if we suppose 
that we can copy what we see, either directly, or indirectly.. Even 
comparisons of results along similar lines of effort must be made 
with great care in order to do full justice to both parties. What 
is worth copying must be engrafted on our own political trees, and 
the real growth will be the result of patient thought and study of 
local conditions. It is not so much the absence of political cor- 
ruption in foreign cities, nor the more efficient and economical ad- 
ministration in general, that attracts our attention. It is rather 
the fact that European capitals are doing more for their inhabi- 
tants. We find the street railways, owned or firmly controlled by 
the. municipalities, giving cheaper service, and, at the same time, 
yielding a revenue for the city treasury. We see municipal mar- 
kets, slaughter-houses, ferries, gas and electric light plants, all 
more or less well managed and usually helping to swell the assets 
of the yearly budget ; and thus furthering those enterprises under- 
taken for the public health and happiness without hope of profit. 
Berlin spends $10,000,000 yearly, of which $4,500,000 comes 
from the city’s profit-earning enterprises. With such results the 
““money-spending ” functions of city government, as Mr. Matthews 
calls them, may well be performed with greater ease and more 
liberality. 

Berlin might be considered asa typical city for a study of the 
growth of municipal profit-earning industries, if it were any part of 
my present purpose to estimate this growth numerically, and had 
I not already called attention to the pitfalls that await any but a 
trained specialist in even the simplest comparisons. Professor 
L. S. Rowe has called attention * to many reasons why certain 
methods of stimulating and meeting this development in Berlin 
might commend themselves to American cities because of the 


* “City Government as it Should and May Be.” Paper by L. S. Rowe in Proceedings of 
National Conference for Good City Government. Philadelphia, January, 1894. 
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similarity in rapid growth and expansion of the city of Berlin. 
Many of its municipal conditions are identical with those that we 
have considered peculiar to this country. 

I can lay no pretension to special knowledge or other qualifica- 
tion for measuring the growth of municipal enterprises in this 
country where the data are so meagre and inaccessible. I imagine 
that if we had the facts before us, in shape for comparison for a 
series of years, we should find not only a great increase in the 
number of things that municipalities are undertaking for profit, 
but a still greater increase in the demands made upon municipal 
enterprises of long standing. Mr. Freeman A. Coffin, in a paper 
read recently before the New England Water-works Association, 
entitled “Financial Managements of Water-works,” presented 
tables of statistics for fifty-one municipal water-works, in towns 
and cities chiefly in the New England and Middle States. His 
figures for the cost of plant, coal consumed, maintenance expenses, 
and total expenditure indicate that enormous and growing busi-. 
ness interests are involved in the city water problem alone. The 
able argument of the late Governor William E. Russell of Massa- 
chusetts, as counsel before a legislative committee, on “ Municipal 
Control of Gas and Electric Light Plant,” * and General A. Hick- 
enlooper’s comprehensive study of ‘“ Municipalities vs. Gas Com- 
panies: their Reciprocal Relations,” f will repay careful study, in 
view of the light they throw on the real significance of the gas 
business as a public question. Water and gas sound like time- 
worn topics in comparison with electric light and street railways, 
and many others that are pressing rapidly to the front. It is futile 
to try to stem the current of public interest in these questions by 
branding those arrayed under the banner of municipalization with 
the stigma of Socialists. The movement in favor of municipaliza- 
tion is merely an outcome of the practical economic experience of 
our generation of business men, and it is raising a false issue to 
brand it Socialism. Far greater harm will ensue if the merits of 
the question are not frankly and honestly met in every case. The 
advocates of municipalization, in discussing the majority of enter- 
prises, can be more readily won over to a policy of public control 
with private ownership, or even to out and out private ownership, 
where nothing but the stimulus of large private gains will secure 
the proper development of a given public service, if we make the 


* Boston, March, 1895. Privately printed. 


+ Paper read before the Western Gas Association at Chattanooga, May 21, 1896. pp. 30. 
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issue purely one of business, and stimulate every effort to secure 
more accurate data concerning the management of the industry in 
question. It is this problem of how we may best secure the nec- 
essary information concerning quasi-public corporation and mu- 
nicipal enterprises, and of how we shall use our data in order to 
determine the economic productivity of such enterprises, that is 
to form the topic for discussion this morning in the papers that 
are to follow. 











3. METHODS OF DETERMINING THE ECO- 
NOMIC PRODUCTIVITY OF MUNICIPAL 
ENTERPRISES. 


BY PROFESSOR W. F. WILLCOX, OF CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


This topic must be defined and limited before it can be profitably 
discussed. Obviously, it does not cover all municipal enterprises. 
No practical object would be gained by a discussion of the eco- 
nomic productivity of roads, or parks, or sewers, or police. They 
all have an economic side, and might be justified from that stand- 
point. But it is needless to justify what every one accepts. On 
the other hand, there are classes of municipal enterprises the 
economic productivity of which is a matter of controversy. Means 
of transportation within the municipality or public docks may serve 
as examples. It is to enterprises of this character that the subject 
may be considered as limited. The question, therefore, presents 
itself, By what test may municipal enterprises of this class be dis- 
tinguished from other municipal enterprises? The best test is 
probably to be found in a consideration of the main purpose of the 
enterprise. If it aims primarily to render an economic service, it 
may fairly be tested by its economic productivity, but otherwise 
not. For example, a sewerage system is economically productive. 
By improving the health of citizens and lengthening their lives, it 
increases their productive power. But life and health are higher 
aims than production. We produce to live rather than live to pro- 
duce. Hence the benefit of a sewerage system should be measured 
in terms of decreased mortality rather than in terms of increased 
productivity. An example nearer the division line is found in the 
case of a water supply. Where the population is crowded, the 
water supply is second only to the sewerage system as a means to 
life and health. Under such conditions the economic advantages 
are not the final or proper test to apply. But with a sparse popu- 
lation the question of health may sink into the background, and 
the convenience or cheapness of water in pipes compared with water 
in cisterns, wells, or springs may become the more important con- 
sideration. A last example may be permitted. Public lights were 
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introduced as a means of increasing public safety and decreasing 
crime. They still are of much importance for that end. But the 
entire lighting, heating, and power system, of which the public 
lights are usually but a small part, can hardly be said to exist 
primarily for the prevention of crime. The economic service it 
renders to the community is probably greater than its service as a 
substitute for the police. Accordingly, a municipal enterprise of 
this character may be tested by its economic productivity. 

The question, then, may be limited to the methods of determining 
the economic productivity of such municipal enterprises as aim 
primarily at economical production. Certain municipal enterprises 
are merely or mainly devices for rendering economic services 
cheaply and well. Their efficiency must be determined by com- 
paring them with other devices for rendering equivalent services. 
The latter may be divided into private enterprises regulated mainly 
by competition, and private enterprises regulated both by com- 
petition and by governmental interference. This leads to a final 
limitation of the question ; namely, the methods of comparing the 
economic productivity of municipal enterprises aiming at economic 
production with private enterprises rendering similar services and 
more or less subject to governmental control. 

It may be noticed in passing that the final decision upon the 
wisdom or folly of such municipal enterprises must be influenced 
by many considerations besides the economic productivity of the 
ventures. The general theory of our law and political science is 
adverse to a wide extension of the functions of municipalities in 
such directions. The not infrequent corruption and the more fre- 
quent incompetency of our city governments are practical argu- 
ments in favor of the same position. The tende icy of such changes 
is often considered to be toward undermining those powers of 
private initiative and of voluntary co-operation which are our 
Saxon birthright. On the contrary, the high-handed procedure of 
many corporations holding public franchises ; the excessive profits 
they often actually secure and more often are firmly believed to 
secure ; the power exercised by such corporations in municipal or 
even in State affairs, when their interests are at stake,— are argu- 
ments entirely aside from the present phase of the subject, and yet 
of great, perhaps of decisive, weight in forming the final conclusion. 

It is not usually esteemed a function of government, whether 
State or municipal, to undertake enterprises solely for profit. 
Some other end more clearly within the range of governmental 
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action is looked for to warrant the proposed extension of powers ; 
but, that found, the profit or lack of profit may have a practical 
argumentative force. For example, the recent legislation in South 
Carolina on the liquor traffic can hardly be justified merely by 
showing the State management to be profitable; but its profits, if 
permanent and large, will have a tendency to convince the tax- 
payers of the wisdom of the change. 

After merely noting that such considerations are here irrelevant, 
I pass to the central question, How may the economic productivity 
of municipal and private enterprises be measured and com- 
pared ? 

In the first place, the method must be statistical. While in the 
natural sciences various methods of measurement are employed, in 
the social sciences all methods of measurement are statistical. 
Social phenomena are so variable in time and place that we never 
meet the same concrete condition twice, as we do in the natural 
sciences. Hence no unvarying units are possible. 

On the contrary, the variations are usually wide and often inex- 
plicable. But if any trustworthy generalizations are to be ob- 
tained, they must come through the elimination of these variations. 
This is secured by the so-called law of large numbers, which rests 
on an arbitrary division of the causes at work in any case into two 
classes,— the accidental or disturbing or varying causes, and the 
essential or primary or fundamental causes, and affirms that if a 
sufficiently large number of instances be observed and the results 
averaged, the first group of causes will be more or less completely 
eliminated, and the effects of the second group thereby made 
obvious. If, for example, a sufficiently large number of electric 
light plants, all agreeing in the one characteristic of being con- 
ducted by the municipality, and another series all agreeing in the 
one characteristic of being under private control, be carefully ob- 
served and the results averaged, it is assumed by this law that the 
numerous differences of the members of each series among them- 
selves would cancel in the averages, and that the difference between 
the two averages would express the difference of effect resulting 
from the one constant difference; namely, that in the mode of 
management. 

But it is, perhaps, erroneous to speak of the statistical method. 
There is, rather, a series of methods, all possessing the common 
characteristic just described, and, therefore, statistical, but differ- 
ing in many of their details. A student familiar with one group of 
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these methods, as I am somewhat familiar with the methods of 
population statistics, is not thereby constituted a good guide 
through the mazes of another group; ¢.g., financial statistics. I 
must confine myself, therefore, to certain general statements, and 
not attempt to enter into details. 

A fundamental and much neglected requisite of sound statistical 
work is that of careful definition. In this respect the European 
statisticians are in advance of us. For reasons which it would be 
tedious to state here, definition is far more important in studying 
such phenomena than it is in the field of the natural sciences. It 
is the only way in which we can avoid the difficulties involved in 
the constant flux of social phenomena and be certain that we 
mean the same thing from moment to moment. For each form of 
municipal enterprises investigated a whole series of more or less 
familiar terms will be found, the exact meaning of which for that 
investigation should be fixed; and whenever after in the course of 
the study that term is used ‘t should be only with the agreed sig- 
nificance. 

The economic productivity of municipal enterprises may be 
measured only by comparing their efficiency with that of similar 
private enterprises. But the two have diverse ends in view. The 
aim of a municipal enterprise is to satisfy the voters ; the aim of a 
private plant is to earn money for the corporation. Hence they 
are not likely to render the same service except occasionally and 
by accident. To be sure, one important means of pleasing the 
voters is by convincing them that their money is being saved and 
their taxes reduced. But the facts may readily be so presented as 
to convey a false impression to the public, and perhaps as many 
voters would be influenced by a policy of generous or lavish dis- 
play as by a favorable balance sheet. So, too, a most important 
means of earning money for a corporation is by pleasing not nec- 
essarily all the voters, but the patrons arfd possible patrons. The 
fact re mains, however, that the primary object in the two cases is 
different, and that we cannot compare the economies of the two 
systems until one or the other of these ends or some intermediate 
one is made our standard. Perhaps we may say that the primary 
end is to protect the capital invested, whether private or public, 
and, if it be private, to secure a reasonable return upon what has 
been necessarily and legitimately expended, and that the further 
end is to render a satisfactory service to the consumers, who may 
often be substantially the entire public. If this be admitted, it 
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follows that the true end is not that of the ordinary corporation or 
of the ordinary municipal enterprise, and that the former is likely 
to neglect the interests of the consumers and the latter to risk the 
capital of the taxpayers. 

Furthermore, the consumers may be grouped into two classes,— 
the municipality as a body, and the private citizens as individuals ; 
and the balance must be held between these two interests which 
are often antagonistic. It is not, I believe, uncommon for a pri- 
vate corporation seeking a contract or franchise to offer unduly 
favorable terms to the municipality and recoup itself for losses 


‘thus incurred by unduly high prices to individual patrons. On the 


contrary, municipal enterprises are tempted to close contracts with 
private patrons at a losing figure and let the municipality as a 
whole make up the losses. The true end of such a service, then, 
whether municipal or private, is, first, to guard the capital invested 
and secure it, if private, a fair return, and then to render the best 
possible service to all classes of consumers at the lowest remuner- 
ative rates. 

It is unnecessary to argue here that, in the fields under discus- 
sion, competition is an inadequate controller of price, and so an 
unsatisfactory defence of the consumer. The various forms and 
degrees of governmental control, and also governmental ownership, 
are devices to secure the results obtained in other fields through 
competition. These devices have been introduced as the convic- 
tion has, been forced upon the community that competition was 
here ineffective. Hence it would seem to be reasonable that the 
study, following the sequence of events, should start with an 
analysis of earlier methods, and proceed from unregulated private 
control through the various forms of governmental regulation: or 
supervision to governmental management. The American people, 
I believe, are averse. to governmental ventures into industrial 
fields, although that aversion may be decreasing. At the same 
time they can hardly approve of the results of unrestricted free- 
dom in the field of natural monopolies. 

If a comparison between municipal and private enterprises is to 
be instituted, the facts of importance must be ascertainable in a 
form admitting of comparison. It is doubtful that this requisite 
can be satisfied with regard to the majority of private enterprises, 
and the doubt is strengthened by the fact that the officials who 
prepared and published the Eleventh Census of the United States 
were unable to secure returns from one-fourth of the gas com- 
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panies of the country, including many large establishments, and 
published returns regarding electric lighting only for New York 
State, the District of Columbia, and the city of St. Louis. Prob- 
ably a larger proportion of the companies would refuse to answer 
the inquiries of private individuals who were seeking to test their 
efficiency as compared with municipal plants. While the facts 
touching municipal plants are usually published, they are not pre- 
sented in a lucid fashion or with the explanations needed for their 
proper interpretation. Neither are the facts for different cities 
given according to any uniform method. An investigator in this 
field can hardly escape blunders in the chaos of municipal 
finances, and the suspicion is sometimes aroused that the figures 
are made deceptive with intent to mislead the public. At the best, 
their being open to question is as fatal as their being intentionally 
misleading. Therefore, there is little hope for a trustworthy an- 
swer to the question under discussiou until both private and pub- 
lic corporations are compelled to keep their books by a uniform 
prescribed method and to publish the important facts annually. 
Such a law would be hard to pass and harder to enforce, but with- 
out it all methods must be tentative and imperfect. 

It may be in place here to mention that at a convention of the 
officials of the Bureaus of Statistics of Labor, held at Albany last 
June, it was unanimously voted to undertake a co-operative inves- 
tigation of the municipal ownership of water, gas, and electric 
light plants, and a committee of experienced statisticians was ap- 
pointed to prepare a uniform schedule or schedules of questions. 
‘It will be of interest to see how far these officials succeed in secur- 
ing the desired information in a form admitting the institution of 
comparisons and the induction of inferences. 

Again, the student of any particular form of mynicipal enter- 
prise must be or become familiar with its technical processes. 
Like a lawyer, he must get up his case carefully and thoroughly, if 
his analysis and criticism are to be of value. Much popular dis- 
cussion of municipal enterprises for profit has been valueless or 
inconclusive, because of failure to conform to this elementary re- 
quirement. As no one can become an expert in all these fields, 
the need of competent advice upon all technical processes and 
accounts is obvious. 

The arguments upon the profitableness of municipal ownership 
differ so widely in the various enterprises that a statistical exam- 
ination must lose in thoroughness and range if it seeks to include 
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several classes under a single investigation. From the point of 
view of method, therefore, it would seem better to make a sepa- 
rate statistical study for each industry affording the requisite in- 
formation. While administrative considerations may have pre- 
vented, it would seem theoretically better had the Bureaus of 
Labor decided to make one report upon private and municipal 
water works, and a second upon private and municipal lighting. 

Since the methods to be employed must differ in detail with the 
various enterprises, it seems best to limit the further discussion to 
a single industry which may be deemed typical. For this purpose 
gas lighting has been chosen as the one upon which the greatest 
amount of trustworthy information is available. 

If private and municipal gas plants are to be compared with 
reference to their economic productivity, certain units of measure- 
ment should be fixed at the start. Now it is of the essence of a 
scientific unit that, for the purpose in hand, one unit should be the 
approximate equivalent of any other. Yet, in popular discussions, 
this prime requisite of sound statistical work is often neglected. 
Thus, a ton of coal is a unit frequently employed; but to the gas 
manufacturer it is grossly inaccurate, because the quality of the 
coal — its gas-yielding power, and the character of the residuals — 
is extremely variable, and is almost as important to him as its 
quantity, but far less susceptible of measurement. So, too, a thou- 
sand cubic feet of illuminating gas is a popular unit; but the qual- 
ity of the gas —its constituents, candle-power, and degree of 
purity —is almost as variable as that of coal. 

In discussions of the economic productivity of municipally-owned 
gas works, a comparison of the present condition of municipal 
and private plants should be held subordinate to a study of the 
changes that are in progress, and the tendencies to change which 
are inherent in the various systems. The emphasis has often, but 
wrongly, been laid upon a comparison of the present condition, 
partly because that is the more easily made ; but partly, also, I am 
convinced, because the fact has been ignored that no system is a 
stable one; but that, on the contrary, every system is steadily 
undergoing modifications so far-reaching as to be of greater mo- 
ment than the present conditions. These changes are complex 
and often elusive. Many must escape the notice of the student. 
But certain ones may be pointed out. The facts regarding the gas 
companies of Massachusetts have been gathered now for ten years, 
and evidence of certain changes may be derived from a collation 
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of the facts contained in the eleven annual reports of the Board of 
Gas and Electric Light Commissioners of that State. 

The manufacture of coal gas has increased with great rapidity, 
from 2,624,570,655 cubic feet in the year ending June 30, 1886, to 
4,810,048,617 cubic feet in the year ending June 30, 1895, an in- 
crease of over two and one-sixth billion cubic feet, or 83.3 per cent. 
in nine years. 

While the output of coal gas has thus nearly doubled, the manu- 
facture of water gas has sprung up from almost nothing. In the 
year ending June 30, 1887, only 28,354,300 cubic feet of water 
gas was made; but eight years later the reported output was 
2,413,265,558 cubic feet,— over 85 times as great, or almost exactly 
one-half the amount of coal gas produced the same year. The 
system of electric lighting has also developed from almost nothing 
during the same period. Yet, notwithstanding these powerful 
rivals and competitors, the output of coal gas increased about 
five-sixths in nine years. 

Still, the gas unaccounted for and presumably lost through 
leakage, has remained nearly stationary, increasing in eight years 
(1887-95) less than 6 per cent. (5.9 per cent.), or perhaps one- 
twelfth as fast as the total product. The proportion of unac- 
counted-for coal gas to the total output was about one-twelfth 
(8.44 per cent.) in 1886-87, and but little over one-twentieth 
(5.14 per cent.) in 1894-95. The following table gives the figures 
for all the companies which produced over fifty million cubic feet 
of gas in 1894-95, and for which the facts are published : — 


Per cent. of Gas 
Unaccounted for in 


Company. 1885-86. 1894-95. Decrease. Increase. 
re | 34 3.0 
ee ee eee ae ee ee 7.2 8.5 
Pee as aa Kk ee ee 4.5 1.6 
a ey 2.9 1.8 
COMME 6 oo ke 8 kk ee 8.1 3.0 
a a a a. ae 8.1 2 
Dorchester . . 2. +. ss - » » 8 5:9 5:9 
0 a ne ee 8.5 1.5 
CROISOME 20 tk se ERS 6.9 4.6 
SOUP Ct we 8.3 1.2 
NS ee ee ee ee ee eS 8.6 2.6 
Re: Aw kp ele es se es ej 27 
ee | 6.6 2.2 
PONE. ke tt ee 6.7 6.3 


Jamaica Plain. . . ee ee 14.1 3.3 
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As will be seen from the preceding, twelve of the fifteen largest 
companies showed a decrease in the proportion of gas unaccounted 
for, varying between 1.2 and 8.5, while only three showed an in- 
crease. The average increase of the three was only about one- 
third of the average decrease of the twelve. 

While the output of gas has been rapidly increasing, and the loss 
by leakage has fallen off, the quality of the gas has been improv- 
ing. Quality is tested partly by the illuminating power of the gas 
in units of the illuminating power of standard sperm candles, and 
partly by the number of grains of various impurities found in 100 
cubic feet of the gas. The average candle-power of the coal gas in 
Massachusetts has risen from 17.6 in 1885, to 19.3 in 1895, and 
the illuminating power of the gas produced by the largest compa- 
nies has increased yet faster. The following table gives the in- 
crease of candle-power in ten years, for each company producing 
Over 100,000,000 cubic feet of gas in 1895 :— 


Boston .. . . 54 Roxbury .. . 56 #Dorchester . . . 7.2 
Brookline .. . 9.5 Cambridge. . . .7 Lynn , 
Lowell . . . . 3.0 Worcester... 1.6 


The average increase of these large companies was 4.2 candle- 
power or about two and one-half times the average for the entire 
State. Meanwhile, the two impurities — sulphur and ammonia — 
referred to in the reports of the Gas Commissioners have been 
decreasing perceptibly although irregularly. 

The average amount of gas taken by each consumer has not 
materially changed during the eight years, 1887-95. The aver- 
ages for the State are not obtainable, but twenty-six companies 
show an increase and thirty a decrease of this average. This, 
however, is consistent with an increase in the average amount 
taken by small consumers, offset by a withdrawal of patronage by 
certain large consumers. What the facts may be the reports do 
not indicate. 

During the same eight years, the number of high-power gas 
lamps (Lungren, Albo-Carbon, and Welsbach) has risen from 
1,116 to 12,489, and the greatest amount of that increase has come 
in the last year during which the increase was 4,700 or 63 per 
cent. 

The number of gas stoves reported as in use is also growing 
with great rapidity. Between 1894 and 1895 it rose from 15,877 
to 42,412, an increase of 167 per cent. 
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The notable increase ir the consumption of coal gas has gone 
on in the face of the competition of the electric lights. How keen 
that competition has been in the field of public lighting in Massa- 
chusetts, is apparently indicated by the steady decrease year by 
year in the number of public lights burning coal gas, It dimin- 
ished from 19,802 in 1885-86 to 11,946 in 1894-95, a falling off of 
nearly two-fifths (39.6 per cent.) in nine years. 

These changes, whereby the municipalities take a smaller pro- 
portion of the coal gas, and private consumers more, may affect 
materially the theoretical arguments concerning municipal owner- 
ship of gas; but with those this paper is not concerned. 

Closely related to the foregoing modifications is one more im- 
portant to the general consumer ; namely, the reduction in price. 
The Massachusetts Gas Commissioners divide the coal gas com- 
panies by implication into two classes, large and small, and draw 
the line between them at an annual output of thirty million cubic 
feet of gas. This makes three classes, the large coal gas compa- 
nies, the small coal gas companies, and the oil gas companies. 
For each of these, the average price of gas per thousand cubic 
feet has been reported for each year since 1887. The facts are 
collated in the following table : — 

Average Price of 





Coal Gas. Oil Gas. 
Date. Large Companies. Small Companies. 

Ms eo ws oes ee es $1.59 $2.17 $4.13 
ce Ge a a ps ee ole 1.50 2.26 4.26 
Ele oh kt me ee eS 1.45 1.93 4.16 
Me a es St es 1.39 2.02 3.81 
Scat we oe Fe 1.31 1.96 3-76 
RIN 16) 5: al sey a Gar 6. oe 1:32 2.01 3-75 
Me So os ss 2 4 oo 1.27 1.94 3-74 
Se ee oe ee 1.20 1.79 3.81 
MLS soe at a & Ge ore 1.03 1.74 3-90 


The large companies sold gas in 1895, on the average, fifty-six 
cents cheaper per thousand cubic feet than they did in 1887, the 
smaller companies sold it forty-three cents cheaper, and the oil 
. gas companies sold it twenty-three cents cheaper. But as the 
prices of the smaller companies were originally much higher, the 
reductions made by the large companies involved a fall of 35 per 
cent. from the price in 1887, that of the small companies a fall of 
20 per cent., and that of the oil gas companies of only 54 per 
cent. 
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These reductions in price must have been affected by the prices 
of coal, but upon that point, unfortunately, the Reports of the Gas 
Commissioners are silent, and I have not been able to secure the 
facts elsewhere. One important change, however, may be traced 
through the reports, and that is an increasing income from the sale 
of the residuals. For each year the companies report the percent- 
age of the cost of their coal which was obtained for their residual 
products. It has quite uniformly increased. Between 1886 and 
1895 thirty-eight companies showed an increase and only five 
a decrease. The results are not given in such a form as to make 
the average for the entire State obtainable from them, but the 
facts for all the companies producing over fifty million cubic feet 
of gas in 1895 are included in the following table: — 


Per cent. of Cost of Coal obtained 
From Sale of Residuals in 


Companies in Order of Size. 1885-86. 1894-05. Increase. Decrease. 
Prookline. 2... .5..45 5 . « 292 60.5* 30.6 
Me os, ee Se oy ee er’ 55-6 2.0 
a 62.3 29.0 
Worcester . .. 1... 2.0. « 266 24.3 2.3 
WOR eh ce ee, os 59-7 24.4 
PRMMMEEI te ee ie 48.5 11.3 
Charlestown . . ....... + 458 54-5 8.7 
wompemee 2 ww ttt kt HO 84.0 41.0 

LS ee ee eee 54.0 24.6 

Jamaica Plain. .. . ...1.2.-+ » 310 49-5 18.5 

BE os 44.0 6.9 


If an average of the preceding percentages be taken without re- 
gard to the varying amount of gas produced, it appears that in 
1886 these large companies received 36.6 per cent. of the cost of 
their coal from the sale of residuals, and in 1895 they received 
54.5 per cent., the improvement being thus equal to over one 
sixth of the cost of the coal. 

I may briefly recapitulate the changes which by way of ex- 
tended illustration have been shown to have occurred and pre- 
sumably to be still progressing in Massachusetts and not improb- 
ably elsewhere under the system of private control subject to 
State supervision. 

1. The manufacture of coal gas has increased five-sixths in nine 
years. 

2. The proportion of this gas unaccounted for and so attribu- 


* These figures are for 1893-94; those for the following year are lacking. 
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table to leakage has fallen to about three-fifths of what it was 
eight years ago. 

3- The quality of the gas has improved, especially in the case of 
the larger companies. 

4. The number of high-power gas lamps and of gas stoves has 
been rapidly increasing. 

5. Meanwhile the number of public gas-lights has fallen about 
two-fifths. 

6. The price of gas has been falling, especially among the larger 
companies. 

7. The proportion of the cost of coal obtained from the sale of 
residuals has been rising. 

Now, the point upon which emphasis is to be laid is that the 
changes to which every sort of enterprise is subject, and of which 
the foregoing are illustrations, are of far greater importance in the 
determination of its real economic productivity than the condition 
of that business at any point of time. Assume for the moment 
that all these gas companies had been managed for the last decade 
as municipal enterprises. Would the same changes have taken 
place? If not, would those that did occur have resulted in a 
greater or in a less economic productivity? Such questions, it 
appears to me, are speculative and will be answered by every one 
in accordance with preconceived ideas or theoretical arguments. 
I see no way in which to wring a conclusive answer to them from 
experience. Accordingly, the answer which as a statistician 
rather than a theorist I am compelled to make to the question at 
issue is in the first place that, until municipal enterprises have had 
a longer history and the facts have been gathered and presented 
in a shape suitable for comparison, no method of determining 
their economic productivity will give convincing results ; and that, 
secondly, when the facts are obtainable, the conclusions must be 
drawn from the changes which are fostered by the various systems, 
and that the conditions prevailing under any one at a particular 
time must be deemed of subsidiary importance. 
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4. SOME PRELIMINARY PROBLEMS AND 
THEIR POSSIBLE SOLUTION.* 


PAPER BY PROFESSOP JOHN H. GRAY, OF NORTH-WESTERN 
UNIVERSITY, EVANSTON, ILL. 


I want to congratulate the American people, and more especially 
the members of this Association, on the fact that we have reached 
a new stage in the discussion of problems connected with our 
municipal life. It is not too much to say that for twenty years or 
more we have acknowledged our municipal government a political, 
social, and economic failure. It has seemed perfectly safe to pre- 
dict, during all these years, that whenever any body of Americans, 
under whatever name, came together to discuss any phase of mu- 
nicipal life, that discussion would consist of an attempt to unravel 
before the eyes of an already disgusted audience certain extreme 
cases of the rottenness and degradation of that life. It is needless 
to say that it was never difficult, on such occasions, to find new 
cases which, if they added nothing of horror or baseness to the 
ones already exposed, nevertheless precluded the possibility of as- 
suming that any measure of that corruption had disappeared from 
the face of the earth. In other words, this fresh attempt, if it 
added no new laurels to our crown of shame, kept the old flowers 
of the wreath from falling away. 

Within a year the present writer read a paper on an assigned 
topic, before a joint meeting of two of the large scientific associa- 
tions of the United States. The topic was, “ Present Obstacles to 
the Adoption of Business Methods in Municipal Administration.” 
When societies of such scientific standing, with all the caution 
which their standing requires, give a day to the discussion of such 
a topic as that, no further comment is required to describe the 
actual condition of our municipal affairs. 

But I do not purpose, at this time, to burden you with any fur- 
ther remarks on this familiar subject. I mentioned it merely as a 
setting for what I am about to say. 

Contemporaneous with the growth of the conditions above re- 
ferred to, partly as cause and partly as effect of such conditions, 


*It ought to be made plain that the title of this paper is a sub-title of the general topic of this 
session.— J. H. G. 
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another great movement has been taking place. I refer to the 
enormous growth of private corporations requisite to perform the 
services of a more or less necessary and public kind required by 
these ever-increasing cities. I refer not only to the corporations 
which are concerned chiefly with supplying what are usually called 
municipal services, but also to the great railroad and other corpo- 
rations spreading all over our country. For these are no whit less 
necessary to the life of the cities than the street-car, gas, and tele- 
phone companies. 

The growth and the mismanagement of these private corpora- 
tions have been no less striking than the growth and corruption 
of the municipal corporations. This development of cities and 
private corporations, again, has been accompanied by, and has 
partly caused, such an accumulation of wealth as the world never 
dreamed of before; and, at the same time, has been both cause 
and effect of concentrating this wealth largely in a few hands. 
This concentration has resulted in constantly increasing the in- 
equalities of social well-being. If the result has not been, as 
Henry George says, to make the rich richer and the poor poorer, 
it has been something which, on its psychological and social side, 
has amounted to about the same thing ; namely, a wider and wider 
gulf between the rich and the poor. The consequence of this, 
coupled with the universal and inevitable spread of democracy, 
has been an amount of social unrest and agitation such as few 
periods have had to deal with. This condition of affairs is doubly 
dangerous with our unusually wide suffrage. 

A century ago it sufficed to show the workingman that he was 
actually increasing his wages and getting more and more of the 
good things of this life. Convince him of that to-day, and you 
have in no measure allayed his bitter feeling and burning sense of 
injustice. He tells you bluntly that it is not so much bread and 
butter as a fair share of all that is going that he wants; and the 
emphasis is always laid on the fairness of the share, and not its 
absolute amount. 

It were as useless for me to point out or discuss the corrupting 
power of the private corporations as to dwell upon the failure of 
our municipal government. I take it that we are all agreed as to 
both. The point of interest to us here is that these two great 
products of our social and political life, together with many of 
their minor offspring and connections, indicate that there is some- 
thing radically wrong, not only with our municipal government, 
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but also with our boasted civilization, and more especially with 
our traditional claim of superior adaptability to new conditions 
and of superior capacity in regard to government. 

But the point to which I wish to direct attention at this time is, 
that these acknowledged evils have given rise to one of the most 
striking movements and agitations of modern times,—an agitation 
which has already gone far to load our statute-books with ill- 
digested, unwise, and injurious legislation, and to change many of 
our ideas of the functions of government. 

In all this destructive movement, the one hopeful sign to my 
mind is the fact that the discussion of the subject has extended 
from the ranks of the legislators and municipal councillors, and 
those whose direct vested interests would be affected by the pro- 
posed legislation, to the scientific men of the country. This is the 
second national meeting this summer which has given serious 
attention to this subject in some of its phases. Whatever the out- 
come of such disinterested investigation and discussion may be, 
the cause of it is clear and unmistakable. There can be no doubt 
that the chief cause of this scientific consideration is to be found 
in the wide-spread agitation for public ownership of what are 
known as industrial monopolies, and more especially of such of 
these monopolies as have special use of the streets of our cities. 

It is, without doubt, a part of that general question that we are 
met to discuss to-day. Why do we want to measure the produc- 
tivity of municipal enterprises? To see if those enterprises are 
carried on with the greatest advantages to the public, and, indi- 
rectly, to see if the services rendered by such undertakings could 
be better rendered under some othe: system of ownership or man- 
agement. That the public have interests in all these services, and 
that some way must and will be found to protect these interests, I 
think we shall all agree. I have little doubt that ultimately the 
public will, by public ownership, supply these services directly, or 
that the public interest will be recognized as fully as taking the 
works would imply, and that interest will be maintained by an 
effective and actual public control. Foreign nations have solved 
these problems, some in one of these ways, and some in another ; 
and some, even, by a mixture of the two methods. But all the 
leading foreign nations have made much greater progress toward 
their solution than our own country. 

For my own part, I do not propose to-day to take a position 
either in favor of or against ultimate public ownership. J am 
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willing to leave that, not only for to-day but for a long time to 
come, an open question. But I want to call your attention to.some 
necessary preliminary work, before any man can come to a rational 
conclusion as to whether public or private ownership is preferable. 
The advocates of municipal ownership have heretofore proceeded 
on the supposition that all that was necessary to a sound conclu- 
sion on this subject was a statistical comparison of the results 
attained under the respective systems of management. Granted: 
but both in the use they have made of this statement, and in the 
supposed statistics they have produced, and also the conclusions 
they have drawn from the same, these reformers have ignored a 
fundamental difficulty; namely, that in a scientific sense, until 
a period long after they marshalled their supposed statistics, there 
were no Statistics of either public or private management. 

My studies for almost a decade now, have been along the line of 
a single one of these services. I refer to public and private light- 
ing. I believe this is a true type of the services under discussion 
to-day. With the exception of the material to be found in the 
reports of the Board of Gas and Electric Light Commission of 
the State of Massachusetts, I can say, without fear of contra- 
diction, that there are, scientifically speaking, no American statis- 
tics relating to this kind of service. Let us leave Massachusetts 
out of the question entirely, and consider the lighting corporations 
fora moment. So long as we are utterly lacking in any public 
policy in regard to these services, and so long as the attitude of 

legislators, state and municipal, toward private companies of the 
‘kind referred to remains one of inconsiderate, brutal hostility, 
so long will raids and so-called competition exist, and so long will 
private companies be compelled to accumulate and spend large 
secret service funds. Furthermore, so long as secret service funds 
exist, just so long will the executive officers of those companies be 
compelled to keep their books and carry on their affairs in such 
a manner that not even their own boards of directors can under- 
stand them, to say nothing of stockholders and consumers. The 
day is not yet past when some companies of this kind, claiming 
that their accounts are secret, keep one set of books to produce in 
court and to quote from in disproof of claims put forth by those 
who attack them without any means of getting at the facts, and 
another set of books for those on the inside. However much one 
may regret a condition of affairs which makes it seem necessary 
to the companies to conceal their affairs in this manner, one can- 
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not rationally expect anything better, so long as the laws remain 
as they are in such important States as Ohio and New York. 
Self-defence is an instinctive law of business no less than of physi- 
cal nature. This paragraph may seem to some of my hearers 
somewhat remote from the topic in hand. I produced it for the 
purpose of drawing a conclusion of vital importance to the topic of 
our discussion. Namely, with the nuinber and variety and power 
of these corporations in our cities, it is inevitable that, if the con- 
ditions and attitude of the same be what they are, we shall con- 
tinue to have a municipal government so corrupt that it will not 
want to give economical service or to keep its accounts in an in- 
telligible form ; and on the other, a government made up of such 
men as will be incapable of managing these undertakings well, or 
of keeping their accounts correctly. The question of the public 
and private corporations supplying these industrial or semi-indus- 
trial services is much more nearly a single question than appears 
on the:surface. The same evils which corrupt and vitiate one of 
these systems act equally on both; cure one, and you cure both. 
If you cannot cure the one system, I see no benefit in rushing 
blindly and ignorantly toward the other. If under the circum- 
stances I were to oppose municipal ownership, I should oppose it 
simply from lack of evidence, and on the general principle that 
it is unwise to “swop” horses in the middle of the river, especially 
if the river is out of its banks. If I should advocate public owner- 
ship without more knowledge than is now available, I should 
do so on the same line of argument which I take it is determining 
in inducing one to commit suicide. As I understand it, one never 
commits suicide in the firm belief that he is hastening his advent 
into a better world than this, but, much rather, because he feels 
absolutely unable longer to bear the burdens of this one. 

To one who has had much to do with municipal accounts in 
America, it is needless to remark that those accounts are unintel- 
ligible and useless. Leaving out of account the general incapacity 
of city officials and the direct motives they have for not keeping 
accounts correctly, the mere changes in officials, high and low, 
and the consequent changes of system from year to year, together 
with the frequent changes of the date of beginning and closing 
the financial year, make it impossible to compare the results in 
any given city from year to year. What, then, can we say of any 
comparisons of cost or productivity between different cities? 
Simply that such comparison is impossible. The fear of such 
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changes is almost as detrimental as the changes themselves; for 
this fear destroys the incentive to business management, and 
makes one feel that his success as a politician is a better guaran- 
tee of holding his position than skill as a gas engineer or man- 
ager. The same cause leads inevitably to overloading the pay- 
roll for political ends. Another result of this lack of a proper 
sense of responsibility, and a feeling that one is to be dismissed 
anyhow, is a tendency to use such resources as are available to 
carry a heavy pay-roll and to let the works run down,— putting 
off all renewals and everything that does not make a show for the 
next administration to deal with, postponing and putting off bills, 
etc. The result is that you find from year to year, in most depart- 
ments of the average city government, greater variety in the al- 
leged cost of rendering a given service than commercial and 
industrial conditions would seem to suggest; for plants will ulti- 
mately give out, and some things can) vt be postponed forever. 

But enough of this. I take it that you probably all agree with 
me that the public have an interest in such services, and that 
municipal administration and especially municipal systems of ac- 
counting are so multiform, irregular, inefficient, and incorrect, that 
no one can determine from the records, as they exist to-day, the 
productivity of municipal enterprises of an industrial character. 
What, then, are the preliminary obstacles, and what their remedies ? 
The question is much easier asked than answered. But several 
remarks of a general nature may safely be ventured. The first 
essential is to take such measures in regard to the supply of the 
Services under consideration as will give to the public reliable, 
systematic, uniform, and consecutive statistics in regard to such 
services, under whatever form of management. In my own opin- 
ion, all our history and conditions point to the fact that we may 
hope for better results by beginning with the private corporations 
first. Notwithstanding all the vain attempts that have been made 
to get at a knowledge of the affairs of the private companies, the 
case seems to me very much more hopeful than the case of the 
municipalities. The whole history of our dealing with this kind 
of private corporations is a sad commentary on our lack of 
common sense. 

I have tried, so far, to point out some of the reasons why, and 
ways by which we have arrived at chaos in our municipal services 
and municipal accounts; and have tried to show the relation of 
this chaos to the chaos in private corporations. In the few moments 
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remaining, I can hope to do no more than suggest some possible 
methods of improving the same: and that, too, without any attempt 
to prove the correctness of the suggestions. 

First, all the conditions and traditions being what they are, it is 
easier to reform the book-keeping and methods of accounting of 
the private than of the public or municipal corporations. I shall 
point out presently three instances, in which we have met with 
striking, hopeful, and suggestive, if not complete success in this 
line ; whereas in our municipal accounting all is yet dense, black 
night. 

Second, if we can once get at the facts of these services as sup- 
plied by private corporations, we shall have got at least one of the 
factors in the question of municipal or private ownership reduced 
to a scientific basis, and both sides will, for the first time, have a 
knowledge of that factor. This would, without doubt, annihilate 
much of the agitation and more of the cause for municipal owner- 
ship. So far as this movement rests on a philosophic basis, it 
would be based on reason instead of blind prejudice. 

Third, the knowledge furnished by the unified, systematized, pub- 
lished accounts, in addition to the information furnished about 
these particular services, would attract attention and appreciation ; 
and above all would furnish a model to those who were officially 
concerned in working out a better condition of things in our muni- 
cipal accounts. 

Fourth, some State authority, as independent, impartial, and 
non-partisan as possible, with full authority to prescribe methods of 
municipal book-keeping, ‘accounting and reporting, and with full 
powers of public auditing, I regard as an absolutely necessary pre- 
liminary step toward measuring the productivity of municipal en- 
terprises. I am fully aware that, notwithstanding the very recent 
move in New York for State supervision of the cities by a com- 
mission, I am proposing something that will seem to the average 
American voter as an anomaly, and an outrage of his ideas of mu- 
nicipal home rule and self-government. But I am no less aware 
that the ideas and traditions of the average American voter on this 
subject are distorted and fallacious. 

The general conclusions from what I have so far tried to say are 
that it is a part of the general question of public or private owner- 
ship that we are discussing today ; that it is absolutely impossible 
from the available facts to measure the productivity of municipal 
enterprises ; that a reform in the methods of book-keeping and ac- 
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counting and reporting in the case of such enterprises, public or 
private, and a publication of these publicly audited accounts, is a 
necessary preliminary step to any reform in this matter; and that 
reform in the case of the private companies engaged in similar ser- 
vice is at present more hopeful and promises to be more helpful 
than a direct reform of the municipalities. 

It only remains for me to point out what I regard as three of the 
great improvements of the last generation in the affairs of human 
government and human association and administration. They 
each involve the fundamental principles for which I have been con- 
tending to-day ; namely, compulsory uniformity and system in book- 
keeping and reporting, with impartial public auditing and publica- 
tion of the results. The fact that these three great examples apply 
to three distinct kinds of semi-public services, and that two of them 
have been carried on by the single State of Massachusetts, and an- 
other by the national government, speaks well for the applicability 
of the fundamental principles involved to a wide range of services, 
over an extensive range of territory, and that, too, under a great 
variety of circumstances. It is needless to remark that I refer to 
the control of the National Banks of the United States by the Fed- 
eral government ; the work of the Board of Railroad Commissioners 
of Massachusetts ; and of the Board of Gas and Electric Light Com- 
missioners of the same State. I do not propose to go into a de- 
scription of the work accomplished by these bodies, but content 
myself with remarking that the educational work accomplished 

under these three heads has been the best done in America. In 
" accordance with the fundamental principles underlying this work, 
and virtually along the same lines, lies the ultimate solution of the 
problem we are discussing to-day. 





